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PEEFACE. 

npHE life of Peter the Great, bo long the sport 
of legend, lias been reduced to solid fact mainly 
by the labours of Ustriiilof and Solovi^f. These have 
bee^ made accessible to German readers by Brttckner 
and to English readers by Schuyler. The present 
writer does not claim to have goru* much beyond 
these two last authorities in the composition of his 
work. The brilliant essay of Waliszewski did not 
come into his hands until half the present book wos * 
in type. 
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LIFE OF PETEE THE GEEAT. 


CHAPTER 1. 

petbe’s bieth and childhood. 

P ETER the Great was born in the Kremlin at 
Moscow at one o’clock in the morning on 
Thursday, May 30th (O.S.), 1672, being the festival of 
St. Isaac of Dalmatia. He was the son of the Tsar 
Alexis, and of Natalia Kirillnovua Nar^^shkin, whom 
the Tsar had married as his second wile on January 
22nd, 1671. 

The father and grandfather of Peter were not re¬ 
markable either for intellect or strength of character. 
They were not strong personalities like Michael 
the son of Philaret, the founder of the House of 
Romanof. • Alexis, the son of Michael, ascended the 
throne as a child, and died at the age of forty. He 
was of a soft and gentle character, and was called by 
his subjects “The Most Debonair .He was served 
by unworthy favourites whom he had not the moral 
OQu^e to get rid of.' His subjects detested his 
advisers, but loved the man himself. He took part in 
the qperations of war, and was devoted to the chase. 
He was fond of theological arguments, but was lax in 
tha.eel'emoiual the C^urt. .He wrote verses, and was 
uo^yerse to khusic and the drama. He did something 
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to break dowD the dull ascetism of the almOst xnonfMtiO 
life to #hich the Tsars had been hitherto condemned. 

Alexis had been married in his early yoath to 
princess Mary Illnitchna Milosldvsky. She^ had 
pven birth to thirteen children in a married^ life of 
twenty-one years, and she herself died in childbirth 
on March Ist, 1669. Three months later Simeon, the 
fbnrth son, died ; and half a year after, at the age of 
sixteen, the eldest son, Alexis, heir to the throne. 
Two SODS only now remained, Theodore, whose health 
Was very weak, and In An, or John, who, bchides being 
almost blind, had a defect of speech and was nearly 
an idiot. 

The chief minister of Alexis at this time ’was 
Artdmon Serghdievilch Mat\dief, one of the most 
enlightened of the Russians, and a warm advocate 
of Western progrebs. Uis father had been ambas¬ 
sador at Constantinople and in Persia. Matvdief 
himself had held diplomatic appointments at Paris 
and Vienna, at The Hague and in London. He had 
assisted Alexis to add Little Rubbia to his dominions. 
He had done good service to liis country at decisive 
moments, both in peace and war. His hoase was 
fnruibhed with all the luxurious appointments of 
Webtern Europe, and interviews with foreign ambas¬ 
sadors were fi’eqnently held there. He was much 
devoted to natuml science, then regarded as closely 
akin to the art of the black magician. His wife wag 
said to be of Scotch origin, which added to the on- 
conventionality of his household. He was the head 
of tbe Court Pharmacy, and thus came into intimata 
connection with the surgeons and physicians employed 
in it. 

Two of these, Sigismond Sommer, a surgeon, and 
Greek named Spartari, who had been an ambassador 
in China, were companions in his researches. Tbo 
latter of these two instructed the son of MatvdUf in 
Greek and lAtin, and the young mao'' became «i^ 
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a mam] of coltoie as to attract the attention of 
Leihnitz. The Tsar was so deyoM to Matvdief that 
when he was absent from Moscow he wrote to him 
and said that he and his children felt themselves like 
desolate orphans without him. 

T^ere is a tradition that the Tsar Alexis, left a 
widower, as we have described, at the a^e of fort^, 
met in the house of MatvSief the beantuul Natalia 
Nar^hldn, the daughter of an old comrade of Matviief, 
Gynl Narishkin, who was living with him as ward. 
The stories related of their lives rest upon report 
. alone, but are probably not devoid of truth. However, 
it was entirely contrary to the ordinary practice that 
the Tsar should of himself seek a bride in a private 
house^^^e custom was to assemble in the palace all 
the ira^eautiful girls of the country, to the number 
of sevemi hundreds, and from them tlie Tsar made his 
choice. 

The stake at issue was a large one. The friends 
and relations of the selected bride attained honour, 
riches, and iiifluence. It was a triumph of one 
family over another, so that the struggle for the hand 
of the Tsar led not only to cabals and jealousies, but 
to infamous intrigues. 

This ceremony was not omitted in the case of 
Alexis. But the choice had been carefully rehearsed 
; l^orehund. Natalia was amougtft the candidates, 
‘"^d she 'was chosen without hesitation. This result 
'. of course attributed to the * black arts of the 
lOBgiciao Matv4ief. Two anonymous letters brough 
tho accusation. Every effort was made to discover 
the writer of them, but in vain. They had, however, 
the result of delaying the marriage of the Tsar for 
hW months. As we said above, it took place on 
^j^uary 22nd, 1671. 

A^r the marriage everything went happily. The 
. and summer were spent in the numerous villas 

^aces which surrounded the capital of Moscow. 
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The Tsar was devoted to his wife, and ney'or left; her 
side. During the winter it became known that the 
birth of an heir might be expected, and at the end 
of May the happy event took place. It was especially 
important, because the two surviving sons of ikleJiis 
were in feeble health. Early in tne morning the . 
great bell of the tower of Ivdn the Great announced 
the glad tidings, and at the same time gave the 
summons to a service of thanksgiving. 

The Kremlin at Moscow is one of the most remark* 
able places in the world. It consists of a lofty fortified 
platform, enclosed by walls, and entered by gates. 
It holds within it the most sacred churches of ihe 
capital and the ancient bells of the Imperial palace. 
The sight of it recalls in different degrees the AcropClis 
of Athens and the temple platform of Jemsalem. 

On this stately stage a long procession moved from 
the palace to the Cathedral of the Assumption. At 
its head were the clergy, clad in golden robes, swinging 
censers, and bearing crosses and banners; then came 
in due order the officials, the nobility, and the heads 
of the army; and lastly the members of the royal 
family and the chief citizens of Moscow. 

After a service in the Cathedral of the Assumptiem, 
the long line of worshippers passed to the Catnedral 
of St. Michael the Archangel, then to the Miracle 
Monastery, and U) the Monastery of the AsoendoUj 
and finally to the Cathedral of the Ascension, wh<^e 
Mass was celebrated. Their march had brought them, 
back again to the palace. Here the Tsar held Court 
in the great banqneting-hall, and received the port-- 
gratulations of all present. 

It was a significant fact that at this first public 
ceremony after the birth of the child, the family of 
the Tsarsita were raised to high honours. Her upide 
Theodore Nai^hkin, her father Cyril, and, lief, 
guardian and protector Matvdief, we^ singled^ oat 
for diatinctkin. : 
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y Sjich was tha reward for snccess in the competition 
for the £)mperor*B hand. To secure the Imperial 
alliance was tiie snrest way to favour, but also the 
surest to jealousy and perhaps to ruin. 

Many stories are told about the childhood of Peter 
whichi although perhaps not all historically true, are 
still interesting, and illustrate the habits of the i^e. 
When a Bnssian prince was born it was the custom 
tO;^ paint an image of his patron saint upon a panel 
of wood the exact length and breadth of the child. 
The taking of Peter’s ** measure,” as it was called, was 
performed three days after his birth, and the child 
.was found to be nineteen and a quarter inches long 
and five and a quarter inches broad. On the board 
of cypress-wood were painted the Holy Trinity and 
the apostle Peter. This relic is now said to hang over 
Peter’s tomb in the Cathedral of St. Peter and 
St. Paul at St. Petersburg. 

The young Prince was from his earliest years 
surrounaed by a luxury which was very foreign to 
his' character and which he heartily despised in 
manhood. He had an apartment of his own, with 
troops of servants, and an especial bodyguard of male 
and female dwarfs, which, it may be supposed, wore 
thought more suitable to a child than companions of 
the ordinary size. His cradles were covered with 
Turkish velvet, embroidered with gold; the sheets and 
pillows wore of white silk, and the coverlets of gold 
and silver. His garments were of velvet silk and 
satin, embroidered with gold, pearls, and emeralds. 
He .drove out in a tiny carriage, drawn by ponies. 
His first teacher, Satof, had picture-books specially 
made for him. He had the command of every kind 
of toy that a child could desire, or the affection of 
t^^jbives could present. We can imagine that bows 
imd arrows, pikes and spears, swords and cannon, 
ibMed no sipall portion of them. From the be- 
^imng his education had a military air. 
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Tonng Peter grew rapidly, and was able to valk 
when he was six months old. An eye-witness teUs 
ns that, when a little more than three years old, he 
drove in his own carriage, covered with^ gold, drawn ' 
by fonr dwarf ponies, and that at the side rode fomr 
dwarfs on ponies, and another dwarf behind. lighter 
amnsements were not wanting. At the palace of 
Preobrazhensky, the favourite sojourn of the Imperial 
family, Motvdief built a small theatre in which ti 
number of plays were performed by German actors. 
They were generally religious mysteries, the tone of 
the ancient Russian (^ourt being extremely ecclesiastical. 
We hear of Jvdith and HoloJhmeSj in which a servant 
cried out after the murder: “ The poor man will be very 
much astonished, when he wakes up, to find that he 
has lost his head.’' 

Esther, acted seventeen years before the famous 
drama of Racine, gave an opportunity for contem¬ 
porary allusions. The Tsar and the Tsaritsa were 
Ahasuerus and Esther, Matv^ief was Mordecai, while 
the part of the detested Hamaii was given to a 
member of the MilosMvsky family, now in comparative 
disgrace. Joseph, the Prodigal Son, and Tobit, were 
the subjects of other dramas ; and after the play German 
musicians gave a concert or performed tricks of magic. 

The life of the Court at Moscow must at this time 
have been very dull and monotonous. Dr. Samuel 
Collins, the Tsar's English doctor, lias left us m account 
of it, published in the year 1071. The Tsar ustudly 
rose at four in the morning, and, after dressing ana 
performing his private devotions, went with the Tsaritsa 
to an early Mass. When he returned to the palace 
he found the nobles and courtiers waiting for him» 
and received their reports and petitions. At nine M 
agmn went to Mass, which lasted two honrs; but during 
this he was permitted to transact business. * 

At the same time he was vei^ religions. Dr. OdUkis 
tells ns that in the season of Lent he would stand in 
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chn^cli for fiye or m honrs at a time, and make as 
many as a thousand prostrations, on great festivals 
^en fifteen hundred. After Mass he continued to 
transact bnsiness, which was usually completed by 
twelyo o’clock. The Tsar then went to dinner, where 
and drinks were carefully tasted. He was 
very simple in his diet. Indeed, he was continually 
fksting. Collins says we may reckon he fasted almost 
eight months in twelve, with the six weeks fast before 
Christmas and two other small fasts. .Even at the 
great feasts, the dishes were usually given away. 

After dinner the Tsar went to sleep for three hours, 
a rest which he must have sorely needed. At four 
o’clock he heard vespers, when business was again 
transacted. After supper the rest of the evening was 
given to amusement, although, as we have seen, his 
pastimes frequently assumed a clerical character. 

Such was the life at Moscow. In the country he 
prayed less and amused himself a great deal more. 
Indeed, the Tsar was not only a monarch, but a priest. 
The first Romanof had been the son of the Patriarch, 
and even now the coronation of the Tsar is as much 
ttie consecration of a religions as the installation of a 
civil bead. 

The position of the Tsaritza was even worse. A 
Russian wife at this time was bound in slavish' 
obedience to her husband, aod was accustomed to 
his. blows. Her duty was to stay at home, to look 
after her husband’s comfort, aud to perform the 
humblest household duties. The Terera, or women’s 
apartments, in which the Tsar’s family lived, was as 
jealously secluded as an Indian zenana. The princesses 
.never appeared openly in public. They only went out 
yifi a closed litter or carriage. In church they stood 
Ixehind a veiL Even their doctors were not allowed 
' to see them. On the occasion of a medical visit the 
trisMows wer^ darkened, and the Tsaritsa’s pulse was 
I rilrough a piece of gauze. 
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At tbis time the Ter^m of tbe Kremlin was occiQ)ied 
by twelve princesses—^tbe sisters, the annts, and tba 
six danghters of tbe Tsar Alexis, all of them nn- 
married. They bad all been educated with the old 
prejudices, but we shall see shortly that one of them, 
l^phia, was soon to break through them. HataHa 
set herself against these outworn traditions. She 
had been brought up by a Scotchwoman, the wife of 
Matvdief, and was determined to resist the tyranny 
of etiquette,. Still, she b. hard struggle. Tm 
first time that she lifted the blind of her carriage 
window to see tbe crowd that thronged around her, 
she produced a storm which she had difficnlty in 
allaung. At last she contrived to ride in an un- 
coverea carriage, even in a State procession. She 
witnessed entertainments from a gallery, or from an 
open window. At last shre got so far as to go openly 
to church. 

At the end of January 1G76 the Tsar Alexis died, 
after a short illness, at the age of forty-seven. His 
eldest son Theodore, now fourteen years old, had been 
declared of full age two years before. The Nai^shkin 
party had hoped that both he and IvAn would die 
before their father, as their health was very weak. 
But the sudden death of Alexis destroyed their hopes, 
and there could be no doubt about Theodore’s suc¬ 
cession. This brought about a palace revolution. 
The Milosldvsky family came again into power, and 
Matvdief was sent away to a distant government in 
Siberia. He had not reached his destination when 
he learn^ that he had been accused and found guilty 
of practising magical arts, being convicted cbjefiy 
by the possession of a treatise on algebra which he 
had purchased for the education of his son. He was 
deprived of all his property and honours, and was 
banished for life to the province of Archangel. Two 
of Natalia’s brothers were subjected to a similar fiUe, 
and she herself was sent, with her son and daughter^ 
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to 'li^e in the Tillage of Freobrazh^nsk, about three 
miles firom Moscow. 

The most powerful person in the State was now 
^*lT&n Michailovitch MilosUvsky, a cousin of Theodore’s 
mother. He was not sprung from a very ancient 
faniijly. Dr. Collins tells us that he was once of 
mean account that he drew wine to some 
Bnglishmen and his daughter gathered mushrooms 
and sold them in the market.” The old nobility tried 
to counteract the influence of this family by introducing 
some young favourites to the Tsar, who they hoped, 
would obtain influence over his weak mind. They, 
however, preferred their own interests to the interests 
of those who bad raised them, and followed the usual 
plan of introducing the Tsar to a wife of their own 
choice. Theodore, who was only eighteen, fell in love 
with the pretty girl whom they presented to him at 
flrst sight, and the young men obtained the honours 
they sought. Their jiower, however, only lasted a 
short time, as the Tsaritsa died just a year after her 
marriage. 

Ivdn Yaz;^kof and the two brothers Likhatchdf 
were now in great alarm. They had offended the 
MiloslAvskys and also the princesses, Theodore’s 
sisters, while they had not obtained any position of 
protection for themselves. The old nobility were 
naturally much enraged with them. # Therefore their 
only resource was to take up the Nar^'shkin family 
and the party of Peter. In spite of wsirnings, they 

E ersuaded Theodore to marry again, and proposed to 
im J!dartha AprAxin, the god-daughter of MatvAief, 
now fourteen years old. Theodore only survived the 
second marriage two months and a half. He died on 
April 5i7th, 1682. Before her marriage Martha had 
petanaded Theodore to cancel the sentence passed on 
her godfather Matvdief. His property and estates 
were "restored, Jbut the death oi the Tsar prevented 
bia actual return to the Court. 



CHAPTER II. 
THE CRISIS OF 1682. 


A t this time there was no re^ilar law of sneeession 
to the Russian throne. Michael Roman6f had 
founded a dynasty whose claim to the succession was 
generally accepted. Bnt within the members of that 
dynasty something like a free choice was admissible. 
Alexis, the elder brother of Theodore, had died during 
his father’s lifetime, and two were now left—Iv&n, the 
son of Mary MilosMvsky, fifteen years old, but blind^ 
.lame, and half an idiot, and Peter, the son of Natalia 
Narishkin, who, even at the age of four, gave some 
promise of his future greatness. 

Theodore had made no provision for the succession, 
and, although Ivan was the elder, it was felt that he 
could not reign by himself. His accession would mean 
a perpetual regency, whereas the accession of Peter 
would only impi*y a minority for a time. The stru^gl^ 
lay really between the Miloshlvskys on the one smei 
and Matv^ief with the Naryshkins" on the other; and 
the latter party was the more popular with the great 
nobles of the kingdom. Therefore the aristocratic 
party and the leading men generally took the side of 
Peter. At the same time they were so much afraid of 
disturbance that might end in bloodshed that theycam^ 
to the Kremlin with coats-of-mail under their ro^es. 

The body of the dead Tsar was, according to custotn, 
exposed in state, and all the magnates^ of the kiifgdom 
kissed his hand in token of reverence, and then j^d 
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their Respects to the two princes his brothers. They 
then retired into another room, where the Patriarch 
asked of them which of the two princes should be 
^TTsar. There was a general response that it should be 
decided by a popular vote. This could easily have 
been done, as delegates from every part of the king¬ 
dom were then present in Moscow—assembled for 
another purpose. They had, however, no idea of a 
popular pleoiscite, and meant nothing more than 
asking the opinion of the crowd assembled in the 
Great Square below. The question was put by the 
Patriarch solemnly to tlie multitude, and the large 
majority exclaimed “Peter Alex^?ievitcli!” The few 
voices raised for Ivdn were soon drowned. The 
Patriarch returned into the palace, and gave his 
blessing to Peter as Tsar. His mother, Natalia 
Narishkin, was naturally regent. Still, the rights 
of Ivdn and the hopes of the Milosldvskys were not 
to be extinguished without a struggle. 

Among the sisters of Theodore there was one of 
exceptional vigour of mind and energy of purpose— 
Sophia, now about twenty-five years old. Although 
she had been brought up in the seclusion of the 
Terem she had energy enough to discard its restric¬ 
tions. On the day of Theodore’s funeral nothing could 
prevent her from accompanying the body to the church ; 
and she shocked all prejudices of traditional propriety 
hy showing herself openly to the crowd, and giving 
loud expression to her grief. Tl is stimnlated the 
Sympathy of the people, whereas they were offended 
by Nptalia leaving the clinrch before the funeral was 
over, for the very good reason that Peter could not 
support so tedious a ceremony at so tender an age. 
Also the behaviour of the Naryshkins was not free 
from reproach. When Sophia came back from the 
chnr^ she made a speech to the people, saying, that 
#be imd her sjpters were helpless orphans, with no 
mother, or brother, to defend them. 
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We now approach the story of the mntpy the 
Streltsi, or body-guard of royal archers, which throws 
such a lurid and romantic light over the beginning of 
Peter’s career. The details of their rising are 
called in question, but their murderous outbreak is 
sometimes ascribed to a sudden impulse—indeed, to 
accident. It is now certain that this was not the 
case, and the revolution which they caused must be 
ascribed partly, indeed, to their own just grievances, 
but mainly to the intrigues of Sophia and the 
MiloslAvsIcys. The victims of their fury were all 
designated beforehand ; their names had been written 
on a pro8cri]>tion list, and, when the judicial murders 
were at an end, the tumult stopped. 

The Streltsi liad been founded as a kind of national 
or royal guard by Ivdn the Terrible. They were 
composed of twenty-two regiments who, according to 
the custom of the day, bore the name of their colonels, 
who, it may be presumed, contracted for their main¬ 
tenance. Tliey were officered by Russians, and were 
subject to regular discipline. They were quartered in 
Moscow and a few other towns, and, like the Prro- 
torian guard of Rome, had a separate part of the city 
assigned to them. They were generally married, and 
their duties descended to their sons. They were 
subject to no taxes, and were allowed to trade on their 
own account so^long as it did not interfere with their 
military duties. Tliey were therefore something 
between a regular arm) and a militia. They belonged 
to the Russian people and yet were separated from 
them, forming a privileged class whose influence 
might be formidable on occasions. At this time they 
had many grievances, some of them, no doubt, well 
founded. They complained that their colonels cheated 
them of their pay, that they compelled them to^work 
as their servants instead of lettmg them attend to 
their own affairs. ** 

Their complmnt found a voice even before the death 
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of Theodore, and the Government committed the Berions 
iGemltof letting the men punish their own officers. Efforts 
were made to prevent this, but in vain. Fourteen of 
^\he offending colonels were flogged in the presence 
of the Streltsi, and the soldiers were allowed to flx 
the amount of the punishment. Even this was not 
enough. The Streltsi insisted upon the losses they 
had suffered being made up to them, and next 
day their colonels were publicly tortured until they 
consented to pay. Not until every farthing had been 
made up were they allowed to go to their houses in 
the eountry. 

The Government now deemed that the disturbance 
was at an end, and that the solemn procession of the 
hew Tsar to the cathedrals and monasteries of the 
Kremlin might take place. When the long line of 
nobility and officials returned to the palace, the usual 
reception was held, and according to custom the 
relations of the Tsar’s mother were promoted to high 
rank. This roused the Miloslavskys to anger, and 
they could see no better way of revenge than allying 
themselves with the Streltsi. These soldiers had 
not been at first ill-disposed to Peter, and on the day 
of his accession, April 27th, only one regiment had 
refused to take the oath of allegiance. 

On this momentous day Matvdief had been restored 
to all his ranks and titles; but he ha^ot returned to 
Moscow. He had been a great favourite with the 
^eltsi, and it is said that they liad once brought 
stones from their fathers* graves to build his house. 
Perh^ips he tkought it better to let the storm blow 
over in his absence, and it was not till May 11th 
that his long years of banishment came to an end. 
He was received with great enthusiasm. All the 
reg! 2 i).ents of the Streltsi brought him bread and salt— 
“ sweet honey on the sharp knife,’* as his son remarks 
in liis*acconnt of these events. 
iTheie was a vague feeling of unrest in the air. 
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Thonder was broodiug in the sky, and no one* knew 
when it would burst. Undoubtedly during these days 
the plot between the Milosldvskys and the Streltsi ha(}, 
been maturing. The list of those who were to be' 
murdered was carefully drawn up, and among the first 
names was that of Art^mon Matvdief. There were 
forty-five others. 

In the early morning of May 15th, the Streltsi, fully 
armed, were collected in the churches of the different 
quarters in which they were stationed. At nine 
o’clock a man rode through the streets crying, “ The 
Naryshkins have murdered Ivan. To the Kremlin I 
Punish the traitors I Save the Tsar ! ” The tocsin was 
sounded, and drums were beaten. The Streltsi marched 
to the Kremlin with their banners flying, compelling 
their colonels to lead them on. The attack was so 
sudden that no resistance was possible, and the regi¬ 
ments penetrated to the palace. They stopped in the 
square before the Red Staircase, down which the Tsar 
and the Tsaritsa solemnly descend at the time of their 
coronation. They cried, Where is Ivan ? Death to 
the traitors I ” 

Natalia went on to the balcony of the staircase, 
leading the two boys in either hand, ‘*Here is the 
Tsar Peter,” the nobles cried as they pointed them out 
to the Strelsi. “ Here is the Tsardvitch Ivd,n. They 
are safe and v^cll. There are no traitors here. You 
have been deceived.” 

It is said that the soldiers climbed up to the 
balcony and stared Peter in the face, who 'looked 
at them without any sign of fear. Also they* asked 
Iv4n if it were really he, and he replied “ I am he ** 
in a weak and trembling voice. Natalia took the 
children back into the i)alaee. Matv^ief spoke to the 
mutineers in soothing tones, and it seemed aa* if all 
would be well. But at this critical moment Prince 
Dolgordky came out and, wishing to show his auihorify, 
told the Streltsi in angry tones to go home and 
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^attend to thdr business. This spoilt everything. 
Dolgortiky was seized and thrown down from the 
balcony on the spears below. 

This gave the signal for more bloodshed. The 
Streltsi rushed into the palace. Their first victim 
was Matvdief, who was dragged to the balcony of the 
Bed Staircase, thrown into the square, and cut to pieces.. 
The chief object of their vengeance was Ivdn Narishkin,. 
Natalia’s brother, whose elevation they especially 
resented. Prince Soltykof was killed in mistake 
for him. Another brother was found and slaughtered. 
Strict search was made for a Jewish doctor, Daniel 
von Gaden, who was believed to have poisoned the 
Tsar Theodore. Night alone put an end to the 
uproar. 

The following day the Streltsi returned to the 
palace and demanded the surrender of Ivdn 
Nai^shkin and of Daniel the Jew. They even searched 
the palace of the Patriarch, hoping to find them there. 
The Danish Resident, Biitenant von Rosenbusch, has 
left us a graphic amount of the disturbance. He was 
believed to be sheltering -the Doctor and his son, and 
was taken to the palace to be confronted with the 
son, but while on the road, saw his dead body being 
dragged about the streets. He was brought face to 
face with Natalia and Sophia, and then allowed to 
• return home again. He was presetft at a critical 
moment when Ivdn Havdnsky asked the Streltsi 
whether they wished the Tsaritsa* Natalia to be 
llMuiished from the Court, and they answered “ Yes.” 

; On^tbe same day Prince Basil Galitsyn, with whom 
Bophia was passionately in love, was made minister 
of foreign affairs, and Havdnsky and Ivdn Miloslavsky 
were raised to high ofSce. On the third day. May 17th, 
the ^treltsi came again to the Kremlin and insisted 
on the surrender of Ivdn Nai^shkin. Sophia told 
IStodib that sh^must give her brother up. He was 
•tiflten to the church of the Holy Saviour, where he 
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received the Holy Gommnnion and prepared for ^eatL 
Natalia then led him herself to the golden wicket, 
where the Streltsi were standing. They seized upon 
him and tortured him. At the same moment Gaden*' 
was brought in, clod in the dress of a beggar. He 
and Narishkin were first tortured, then lifted up on 
the points of spears, and finally cut to pieces and 
trampled in the mud. 

Vengeance was now satisfied, and the murders 
were at an end. The Streltsi went to the Kremlin 
and said, We are content. Do with the other traitors 
as you please.” However, on the following day the 
Streltsi insisted upon Cyril Narjfshkin the father of 
Natalia, becoming a monk. His younger son escaped 
in disguise, as also did the son of Matvdief. The 
seal was set to these events by the formal exile of 
the Naiyshkin, joung Matvdief, and other adherents 
of Peter. 

Tbe Streltsi published a justification of their conduct, 
saying that they liad taken up arms to defend the 
family of the Tsar. They asked permission to erect 
on the lied Square, in front of the palace, a column, 
on which should be inscnbed the names of all the 
malefactors whom they had killed, and the cause of 
their death, also that a declaration of indemnity should 
be sent to all the regiments of the Streltsi, that no one 
might be puniMied for what he had done. The 
Government was too weak to forbid the erection of the 
column ; but its existence was short, and in November 
it was destroyed, at the request of the Streltsi them¬ 
selves. The iron plates with which it was cov^ered, 
and which contained the inscriptions, were torn off 
and burnt, and the very foundations were dug out of 
the ground. 



CHAPMR III. 

THE BBGBNCY OF THE PRINCESS SOPHIA. 

T he appearance of the Princess Sophia in public 
' affairs marks an epoch in Knssian history. The 
old cloistral life of the Terem was now at an end 
for those who had the courage to break through it 
Sophia had the energy of character to show herself in 
public, to discard the old Russian dress,' to live the 
life of the world. She received her reward by being 
preferred to a place of higher authority than her 
sisters and her aunts, who had equal chances with 
herself. 

The Streltsi had risen in the interests of Iv&n. They 
did not, however, wish to depose Peter, for he was 
the son of a Tsar, and had been duly declared Tsar 
by the Patriarch. They therefore asked that Ivdn 
and Peter should reign together, a curious arrange¬ 
ment for which some precedents were alleged. It was 
argued that there might be an advafitage in having 
.tw'o kings, because when one went to the wars, the 
other could stay at home and govern the country, 
recalling the peace and war kings of prehistoric man. 
This* was agreed to ; but it was with great diffi- 
onlty that Ivdn could be induced to consent to the 
arrangement. The Streltsi insisted that Iv&n should 
be firet Tsar, and that Peter should be subordinate 
to him ; also that the Princess Sophia should be 
r^ent. The Streltsi recrived the Wourable title 
of the Palace Guard.” 

The coronation took place about a month later, 

• 17 2 
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on June 26th, 1682. A platform was erected pnder 
the dome of the cathedral of the Assumption, covered 
with crimson cloth, to which two paths of scarlet 
velvet conducted from the Sanctuary. On the centre* 
of the dais was set the silver gilt throne of the 
Tsar Alexis, divided by a bar down the middle, 
so that it could be occupied by the two boys. A 
hole was made in the back of tlie chair, so that 
the sovereigns might be prompted as to what answers 
they should make. Iv&n was crowned with the 
ancient regalia, now preserved in the Treasury of 
Moscow, one of the most interesting collections in 
the world, which had been presented by Constantine 
Monomachns, the Emx)eror of Constantinople, to the 
Grand Duke Vladimir of Kief. Imitations of these 
of a very inferior character had been made for the use 
of Peter. By the side of the Tsar a throne was set 
for the Patriarch, who was now* to appear as their 
equal for the last time in Russian history. 

On the day of the coronation the bells of the 
Kremlin rang out at daybreak. At five o’clock the 
boy-Tsars attended matins and then proceeded to 
the banqueting-hall. Their robes were cut from 
the same piece, and the candles which they carried 
were of the same length. The long train of nobles 
and officials then passed solemnly, as it does to-day, 
down the Recb Staircase to the cathedral of the 
Assumption. 

After many pmyers the Tsars recited the story of 
their accession to the throne, and asked the Patriarch 
to crown them. He inquired to what faith ^they 
belonged, and they answered, To the holy orthodox 
Russian faith.” At the same time they set forth in 
a long ^eech their intentions with regard to their 
reign. They were then solemnly crowned, after which 
a sermon was preached* Then followed the Masii^ and 
the two Tsars, as being priests as well as kings/weirt 
into the Holy of Hones behind the^altar, and ad- 
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ministered to themselves the Eucharist with their 
own hands. They then visited, according to custom, 
the other cathedrals and sanctuaries of the Kremlin, 
ind at last returned to the banqueting-hall, where they 
received the congratulations of their subjects. 

Still, the throne to which they had succeeded was 
not a secure one. This had been shown, not only 
by the mutiny of the Streltsi, but also by an outbreak 
of religious dissent which has left its traces on the 
Church of Russia to our own day. This had first 
appeared in the early days of the Tsar Alexis, and 
arose; as religious disputes frequently do, from very 
insufficient cause. The Patriarch Nikon found that 
the service-books in use in the Russian Church were 
extremely incorrect, containing a great deal which 
was entirely unintelligibh*. He therefore had them 
compared with the earliest copies that could be found 
in the Russian libraries, and decreed that the use 
of the old books should be discontinued. This 
brought with it certain other changes—the pronuncia¬ 
tion of the name of Jesus, the repetition of Halle¬ 
lujah I ” twice or thrice in the service, and the giving 
of the apostolic blessing with two fingers only, or 
with two fingers and a thumb. The dissenters had 
to be put down by force of arms, and the monastery 
of Solov^tsk, in the White 8ea, which was the 
centre of their persuasion, held out ft»r eight years. 

At last the “ Old Believers,” as they were called. 
Were either stamped out or driven into obscurity. It 
happened that a number of the Streltsi were dissenters, 
ana .Havdnsky, their commander, was a powerful 
protector of the sect. It was therefore natural that 
the triumph of the Streltsi should lead to a revival of 
religious aispntes. Political considerations were mixed 
up iq the quarrel. The reformed liturgy had ranch 
resemblance to the Roman Catholic, which was the 
luUgibn of the Poles. So that the dispute became 
a portion of the contest between* the Eastern and 
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the Western Churches, and between the Easte^ and 
Western civilisations. 

The traveller who visits the modem Kremlin inay 
see standing by the wall, or on the steps which lead 
down to the river, groups of men engaged in disputation. 
They are discussing questions of religion, the Eussian 
Church lending itself, like its Grecian prototype, to 
the minute discussion of details in ritual and doctrine. 
It was therefore natural that the dissident Streltsi 
should attempt to settle their differences by argu¬ 
ment. They proposed that a public debate on the 
disputed points of the faith should be held in some 
public place. 

It was necessary that they should have an able 
advocate, and after some delay a priest named Nikfta 
of Suzdal was chosen. He had been a dissenter, had 
gone back again to the new belief, and had a^ain 
returned to dissent. He was an able man and might 
be supposed to be well acquainted with both sides of 
the question. Havdnsky approved of the choice. 
The dissidents were very anxious that the discussion 
. should take place before the coronation of the Tsars, in 
order that the ceremony might be performed according 
to the ancient rite ; but this was ingeniously eluded. 

At last, on July dth, the promised debate took place. 
Nikita set up his reading desk with the old Wks 
close by the Ecd Staircase. The Patriarch, who was 
performing service in the cathedral, entered the palace 
by a back door, for Sophia had, at last, consented that 
the discussion should take place in the banqmeUng- 
hall, and determined to be present herself,, with 
Nat^ia and her aunt' Tatiana. The dissenters and 
the priests met together in tbe ante-room, and a 
considerable scuffle ensued, which was put an end to 
by Havdnsky admitting the dissenters alone. 

Curiously enough the crown was represented'onlj 
by women. The young Tsars were not visible, ^ the 
double throne was^bccupied by Sophia and Tatiuia ljihe 
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sister of Alexis. Sophia did not receive her visitors 
with mnch civility. She asked them how they dared 
to go about preaching heresy, and exciting the 
common people to discontent. Nikita said that their 
object was to return to the ancient ritual. “ It is not 
for you to manage Church matters,” said the Patriarch ; 
“ you ought to be advised by Holy Oliurch.” 

As Nikita was addressing the Patriarch the Arch¬ 
bishop Athanasius seemed to interpose, and Nikita 
rudely rebuked him. Sophia called out that Nikita 
was wanting to fight and that the Patriarch was in 
danger. She also reminded Nikita of his recantation, 
and took up a strong position against him.. However, 
she allowed the address of the dissidents to be read. 

When Nikita arrived at the point where it was 
stated that Nikon had perverted the mind of Alexis, 
she started up from tin? tlirone and said that she 
would not endure such talk, and prepared to leave 
the room. She threatened tl^at if the dissidents 
behaved so bjidly, the Cburt would leave Moscow. 

At last the petition came to |an end, and an angry 
controversy ensued. The tiipe for vespers was 
approaching, and all present uiere faint and weary, 
having eaten nothing the whole day. Sophia dissolved 
the assembly. Of course the dissidents declared that 
they had won. They ran down the Red Staircase, 
crossing themselves with two fingers, %nd performed 
a eervice according to their ritual in the Church of 
the Saviour. 

Sophia saw that she must adopt other measures. 
She invited the Streltsi to the palace in detachments, 
and feasted them with beer ana wine; she also gave 
them money, and promised them other rewards. It 
Was not difficult to convert them, because they had no 
Tery ^ear idea what the dispute was about. They 
were easily persuaded that the Church was in danger. 
They Cumed ag%iDst the dissidents, and delivered them 
uj^ to justice. Nikita was beheaded on July 11th in 
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the Bed Square, and his followers were imprisoned > 
id different monasteries. The persecution of the 
dissidents produced a bad effect, because it set them 
against the crown, and the severities of his sister wer6 
to bear bitter^nit in the reign of Peter. 

The dissidents" had been pnt down by the aid of 
the Streltsi, but Sophia could not consider herself 
mistress in her oWn bouse until she had fhrther 
broken their power,\and, above all, the authority of 
their leader, Havdnslqy. In order to effect this Sophia 
put into action what she had previously threatened— 
the desertion of Mosc ow. 

On August 19rh th( ‘ Court removed to Koldmenskoe, 
some distance from M )scow, a place which had been the 
favourite residence of the Tsar Alexis. The capital 
was left desolate. Tfce nobles retired to their country 
seats and the merchants began to depart. The first of 
September, the RusMan New Year’s Day, which was 
usually celebrated witfc great magnificence, was this year 
dull and lifeless. A ^ ague terror seized upon the popu¬ 
lation. The Streltsi s snt a deputation to Koldmenskoe 
to declare that they 1 ad no evil intentions, and to beg 
the Court to return Havdnsky went in person to 
Koldmenskoe, and st id that the nobles of Novgorod 
were marching on to Mo<-cow to massacre the inhabi¬ 
tants. This was a puire invention, as was the report 
that fiavdnskj was jplotting to murder both Tsars, 
Peter’s mother, thej Patriarch, and a number of 
nobles. He would th sn rouse the serfs against their 
lords, let loose a t errible war, and raise ah Old 
Believer to the Patri archate. 

Sophia was much t oo clever to believe these state¬ 
ments, but she m^de use Of them for her purposes. 
She sent a ciroular U > beg the nobles and tne armed 
force of tbe surremtK Hug country to hasten to the 
protection of the Ts irs. On September 14th she 
reached the village of Voadvizhenskoe^only two*honrs 
journey from the fkmi ms monastery oT TrOttsa, which 
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was strongly fortified. Here she received a letter from 
Hav^nsky) informing ker that the son of the Hetman 
of the Cossacks was seeking an audience and asking 
• for instructions. With true Oriental guile she replied 
in a friendly manner, thanking him for his zeal, and 
inviting him to visit her. 

On the festival of her name-day, September 17th, 
Sonhia found herself surrounded by a crowd of nobles, 
and by people of all ranks. The fdse charges against 
Hav^nsky were read, and he was condemned to death, 
together with his son. They were arrested by an 
armed force and brought to the village, where the 
Tsaritsa awaited them. Sophia knew that there was 
no time to lose. Havdnsky was executed by a common 
soldier, for no regular executioner could be found ; 
and the son, after kissing the lifeless body of his 
father, laid his head upon the block. 

Fams were taken to appease the wrath of the 
Streltsi, who would, it was known, resent the death 
of their commander. But Ivdn, a younger son of 
Hav&nsky, had escaped to Moscow, ^nd at his instiga¬ 
tion the Strdtsi seized the Kremlim The Court shut 
itself up in the Trditsa Monastery, which was capable 
of standing a siege. The Streltsi sent a deputation to 
Sophia, begging her to return to Moscow, and promis¬ 
ing that ever^hing should be quiet. The Tsaritsa 
demanded absolute submission and ilie surrender of 
Ivdn Havdn^iky. He, too, was condemned to death ; 
but when his head was on the block, the sentence was 
commuted to exile. The Streltsi were induced to ask 
leave to destroy the column which commemorated the 
mur^ere which they had committed, and, as we have 
before related, the column was destroyed. The Court 
returned to Moscow on November 6th, the nobility, 
or h(fywr$^ acting as a bodyguard instead of the Streltsi. 

l^e position of Sophia was, at this time, very 
pecfdiar. She luid been recognised as regent, and had 
therefore a ri^t to exercise wie go\ernment. At first 
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she kept herself in the backgronnd, an^d only g/adu- 
ally began to transact bnsioess with ministers, and to 
receive ambassadors. Up to 1685 she was only styled 
^^the sister of their Majesties.’* From that date she*' 
was mentioned as ** Autocrat ” on an equality with 
her brothers ; but it was not till 1687 that it became 
compulsory to give her that title. The ambassadors, 
in their reports, scarcely mention her name, and 
always speak of Russia as being governed by her 
favourite. Prince Golitsyn. His personality, indeed, 
was so remarkable that we must give some account 
of him in detail. 

Prince Basil Golitsyn was at this time about forty 
years of age. He was descended from the princes of 
Lithuania, and had served in Little Russia under the 
Tsar Theodore. After the massacre of May he was 
appointed Minister of Foreign Affairs, and in October 
1683 Keeper of the Great Seal. He was the successor 
of Matvdief, whom he resembled in some particulars, 
as he resembled the Tsar Peter in others. He was 
imbued with Western culture and with Western ideas, 
and he could talk with foreign ambassadors in Latin, 
without the aid of an interpreter. Consequently he 
was very popular witli the representatives of foreign 
Courts. He was not a bigoted supporter of the Greek 
Church, but was in favour of tolerance, and desired to 
give some privileges Wen to the Jesuits. He was one 
of the first supporter^ of the Swiss Lefort, afterwards 
the fhend ana favoyirite of Peter* Dining at the 
tables of foreign diplomats, he used to spesdi in favour 
of the institution of btatcs-general as the beginnings 
of constitutional government. He had plans of far- 
reaching reform: the creation of a well-disciplined 
standing ; the maintenance of regular diplomatic 
• representatives at all foreign Courts, the suppo^ cf 
agriculture by the State; the development of com¬ 
merce with China by Way of Siberia ^ and evetf the 
emancipation of the serfs. 
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’ There is a wide gap between saying these things. 
)^nd doing them, but there is no donbt that Golitsyn 
'^siw the advantage, and perhaps the necessity, of 
making Russia a European Power. In these days 
the true art of statesmanship was unknown. It was 
believed that to desire a reform was to secure its 
being carried out, and it has needed more than a 
hundred years of disillnsionising to convince us that 
no important change can be effected unless it is either 
produced or supported by the public will. 

As a matter of fact little was done in the regency 
of Sophia to execute these intentions. We find a 
few alterations in the criminal law, a few unimportant 
regulations of police. It is of more moment that 
teachers of the Greek language made their first 
appearance in Russia. A few public buildings were 
erectetl, but we hear of no serious alteration either 
in government or in society. Even the beginnings 
of representative government, which had been made 
by Theodore, were now given up. The field was left 
open to the genius of Peter. 

At the same time Golitsyn was in advance of his 
age. His palace was decorated with costly tapestries, 
pictures by celebrated masters, portraits of European 
princes, huge mirrors in gilded frames, painted glass, 
clocks, statues, wood carving and furn^urc. We are 
told of a magnificent orrery made of precious metals, 
and wall maps of Germany, in the prince’s bed¬ 
room . The catalogue of his library has been preserved, 
and we find in it books in Latin, Polish, and German, 
on alLkinds of subjects—works on politicahscience and 
grammar, theology and Church history, geography 
and the art of war. He was like Peter in his fond- 
neira.for foreigners, but unlike him in his tenderness 
to^rds Catholics. It was said of him that be had 
a Preach heart, and his som always wore the portrait 
of Lewis XIY. en his breasl. 
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Peter’s boyhood. 

T he regency of the Princess Sophia lasted seven 
years, and marks the passage of Peter from 
boyhood to manhood,, from the age of ten to the 
age of seventeen. Peter most have been a most 
remarkable child. Grown and developed far beyond 
his years, he possessed great beauty, a warm and 
affectionate disposition and a fascinating personality. 
It was difficult for any one not to love and admire 
him, or to refuse to sec in him the fiiture saviour 
of Russia. It is therefore not unlikely that Sophia, 
whatever jealousy she might have felt towards him, 
was bincerel} attached to him, and gave the idea to 
foreign representatives that her chief desire was to 
hand the state over to him in good condition. With 
the poor weakling IvAn Peter was always on the 
best of terms, |ks befitted sh generous a nature. 

Peter’s mind was at a later period most set on ships, 
but as a child he began with soldiers. A day or two 
after the mutiny of the Streltsi, he sent to the arsenal 
for a sdpply of drums, banners, and arms. In the begin¬ 
ning of 1683 we find accounts of his ordering uttiffirm, 
banners, and wooden cannon. On his eleventh birthday, 
May 20th, 16^3, he was aJioWed, for the first tfifie, to 
fire salutes with real guns, under the direction of Simon 
Sommer, a German artilleryman. After this he was 
allowed to possess small brass and iron oann^, %nd 
a number of drummer-boys, from different regiments, 
were selected to be his companions. 
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In July 1683 the secretary to the Swedish embassy 
gives an acconnt of his reception at the Hnsstan Court, 
where he was presented to the Tsars. The ambassadors 
•rode into the Kremlin, got off their horses, gave their 
swords to a servant, went up some steps, and then 
through passages and rooms with gilded ceilings, till 
they reacned the ante-chamber and the andience-hall, 
which was covered with Turkey carpets. The boys 
sat together on a silver throne covered with red cloth. 
They wore coats of silver embroidered with red and 
white flowers, and, instead of sceptres, had long 
golden staves, bent at the end like the pastoral staff of 
a bishop, set with many precious stones. “ The elder 
drew his cap down over his eyes several times, and, 
with looks cast down on the floor, sat almost im¬ 
movable. The younger had a frank and open face, 
and his young blood rose to his cheeks as often as 
any one spoke to him. He constantly looked about, 
and his great beauty and his lively manner—which 
sometimes brought the Muscovite magnates into 
confusion—struck all of us so much that had he been 
an ordinary youth and no imperial personage we 
would gladly have talked with him.” 

The secretary tells us that Iviin was seventeen and 
Peter sixteen years old. But at this time he was 
only eleven, and must therefore have beeu a fine boy 
for his age. When the ambassador presented his 
letters of credence, Ivdn appeared hardly to understand 
what was going on, but Peter j? mped up off the 
throne and asked after the health of Charles X. before 
his brother had time to say a word. 

Although Ivdn was so weak that he could hardly 
speak, and had to be supported by two chamberlains, 
and was nearly blind, he was married at the age of 
eigh^en to Prasedvia Sdltykof, by whom he had five 
daughters, one of whom, Anne, afterwards becaine 
Empfess. On .the other hand, we hear of Peter in 
I6S4 as a bright, merr}’ boy, with charming, affable 
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manners, with a beauty that won everybody’s heart, 
and a mind which scarcely had its equal. 

At this time Peter had two severe illnesses, and 
the general anxiety which was felt about him was an* 
index of his popularity. At the age of thirteen he 
was nearly a man, tall and well grown, with a most 
engaging character. It is admitted by all that Peter 
was the founder of tlie Russian army as well as of the 
Ilubsian fleet, but the stories which are handed down 
to us al)oiit the development of this taste are not 
always credible. It is certain that the serious re¬ 
organisation of the Russian military system was due 
to the influence of Lefort, with whom Peter did not 
become acquainted till 1690. However, as a boy he 
organised some regiments for his own amusement; 
whether he did this at the age of eleven or at the 
age of fifteen is not a matter of great importance. 
His first regiment was organised at the palace of 
Preobrazh^nsk, not far from Moscow. This regiment, 
which still bears its old name, is uoi>^ the first 
regiment of the Russian Guards, and the Emperor 
generally wears its uniform. The first man enrolled 
in it was one Sergius Bukhvast^f, one of the grooms 
of the palace, of whom Peter afterwards erected 
a life-size statue, as the first Russian soldier. 
Alexander Menghikdf, the beloved friend and favourite 
of Peter, was also one of the first to join this regi¬ 
ment. The second regiment formed was called 
Semenofsky, from a village of that name close to 
Preobrazh^nsk. 

Peter took these matters very seriously, although 
the Russians of the capital laughed at his proceedings. 
He performed all the duties of a common soldier, 
slept in their tents, lived upon their fare, and kept 
guard with them in turn. He also took long marches 
with them *into the country and camped out at night. 
The remains of a fort which he built pn the ban£ of 
the river Yafiza, near Preobrazh^nsk, have recently 
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been 4i8COTered. The fort took nearly a year to bnild, 
and it was inangnrated in the. presence of nobles 
and offieialB from Moscow. It was called by the 
German name of Pressbnrg. 

Peter worked more with his hands than with his 
books—^indeed, most of the learning which he after¬ 
wards acquired was gained from the necessity of 
. knowing how to perform what he wanted to do. This 
is the best way of t^ching boys whose habits are 
more active than studious. We are told that at the 
age of thirty-five he was acquainted with fourteen 
trades; and some of these he must have acquired very 
young. Among them were the forging and hammering 
of iron, the use of the lathe and the printing-press, 
and the knowledge of book-binding. In 1688 his sister 
Sophia induced him to attend a council of state, but 
he did not for a long time take any serious interest 
in public affairs. 

One of the best sources of information about this 
period is the diary of General Gordon, an oflScer long 
in the service of the Tsars, whose journal, written in 
English, is preserved in the state archives at St. 
Petersburg. He sent soldiers, drummers, and filers 
to swell Peter's regiments, although Basil Golitsyn 
warned him that it was dangerous to do so without 
the permission of the boyars. Thus on October 10th, 
1688 Gordon tells us that he mustereS his regiment 
and chose out twenty fifers and thirty little drummers 
to be trained for Peter’s use. On November 13th all 
the drummers of Gordon’s regiment were requisitioned 
for Peter’s use, and ten soldiers besides. Peter could 
) not have done all this without the help of foreigners. 
The colonel of the Preobrazhensky regiment was a 
Livonian, Yon Mengden, and his own physician was a 
Dutchman, Yan der Hnlst* . 

Stilimore remarkable was the attention he gave to 
ah^bdlding. '^e are here standing on firmer ground, 
bemuse he has told the story himself in the preface 
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which he wrote to the “ litoitime BegnliMioap.’I His 
right hand in this enterprise was Fraoa 
a Dutch merchant, whose acquaintance he the 

following manner. Peter had heard that instrument j 

was to be found in foreign parts by which distanced ^ 
could be measured without moving from the spot. 
When Prince Jacob Dolgordkv was starring an Mi 
mission to France Peter told him of this instittmen^i^ 
and begged him to bring one back with him. Dolgordky 
did not forget his promise, and in May 1688 l£e h<^g 
containing an astrolabe was unpacked. 

Unfortunately neither Peter nor his ambassador had 
any idea how it was to be used. Dolgoriiky had 
forgotten to ask. However, his Dutch doctor, Van 
der Hulst, suggested an application to his countryman 
Timmermann, who was an educated man, and had 
been long settled in Moscow. Happily Timmermann 
knew how to nbe the astrolabe, and measured by 
its means the distance to a neighbouring house.* In 
order to make use of his playthings, Peter had to 
learn arithmetic and geometry, of which he before 
knew absolutely nothing ; and the copy-books in which 
he wrote his lessons are still preserved. 

About a month later, in June 1688, Peter was 
wandering with Timmermann about his estate at 
Ismailovo, wl^n he saw an old building and asked 
what it was. ^ He was told that it was used as h 
lumber-room, to contain the property which had 
belonged to the Bo 3 ^ar Nikita Romandf, a cousin of the 
Tsar Michael RomaD6f. the founder of Peteris dynasty. 
He had the door opened, and in a corner dis^vered 
a curioue-lookmg boat. Timmermann told him thi|t 
it was an English boat, and that it Cfmid u^ade 
to saQ even against the wind. The boat th^ found 
is still preserved at Bt Petersburg. It is nn^rtain 
wheriier Russia by Dutch ship-bmidess 

in t£d of Alexis, or Was presented {Qr the 
English Elhtabeth to Ivdn the TerrlM^ 

• J f ^ 




EtmOXIA (PETER’S FIRST WIFE). 

/ >w/f the origimtl in the Romaihif Callery, If’wtei' Palace, W. Pe/ershiir^-. 
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ooaM not; be xa^ «nd luckily Tumner- 

maQQ remembei^ tbo exiBklUse of another Dutchman 
Canten. Brant, who bad invited to Russia in 
the time of idexis, biwl built oi vessel called 
the Orel or for use on the Tolga as a ship 

of war. This bad been burnt by the Cossack rebels 
in 1671. 


IHius the bread aast so many years before upon 
"'ihe waters, wJs ijow found to some purpose. Brant 
repaired the boat^ made a mast and sail for it, and 
launched it npon'^the Yadza, where he sailed up and 
down, ^with and ajgainst the wind. Peter jumped 
in and bej^ to manage the boat himself. The river 
was narmiv and shallow, so the boat was carried 
overland’TO a neighbonring lake. This was found 
to be too small, and Peter determined to try his 
fortifoe^n take Plesteh6ief, about fifty miles beyond 
tbo Trdtiha Monastefiy. He got permission to go to 
tha^Trdltsa, Monastery to attend a festival, and then 
; tet" off fet fbll speed for the lake. Bat there were 
’;ao boats there, and it was too far to bring the English 
baat, so he determined to build one, and returned 
Moscow with his head full of plans. At the 
b^^nibg of July, as soon as St. Peter’s Day was 
over, ‘he set ofif for the lake with Carsten Brant, 
and an dkl comrade of his named Hort. They 
worked hard for a month and more, but Peter was 
^ return before anv boat could be built, 
fie &ft the workmen behind him, bidding them have 
'♦boat ready by the following spring. 

Once, at Moscow, Peter found plenty to occ^y him. 
•The condition of foreign affairs was much disturbed, 
and things were not much better at home. Besides, 
he Was growing so big and strong that it was deter¬ 
mined that he should marry. The bride chosen was 
Eudoxia Lopfikhin, of a good old Russian family. 
Sha was al^nt three years older than Peter, and 
i7ae(«4iakid to pretty, qmet, and modest. There was 
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nothing remarkable abont her, and the marriage 
conld hardly be called a happy one. It took place 
on January 27th, 1689, Peter then being eighteen years 
and a half old. The fruit of it were three som, 
Alexis, Alexander, and Paul. Peter II., the son of 
Alexis, succeeded his grandfather, but the present 
Tsars are the offspring of Peter's second marriage. 
Two months after the wedding he set off for the 
lake, and found, to his great delight, two boats nearly 
completed. However, he was again recalled, and 
did not return for two years, during which time many 
things had happened. 



CHAPTER V. 


THE RUPTURE WITH SOPHIA. 

I T bad been evident to all acute observers that the 
present condition of things could not long con¬ 
tinue. IvtUi and Peter were tlie two legitimate Tsars. 
Both were now married and independent. Sophia 
was legally only regent, bnt the country was governed 
in her name }>y means of her favourite Basil Golitsyn. 
Peter was on the best of terms with his brother, 
who was, in his turn, devotedly Jiltachcd to him; 
but be was not likely to submit to the anomalous 
regime of a woman and a favourite. This state of 
things might have continued if the Government had 
been successfully conducted. But serious disasters 
were accumulating, and clouds were gathering round 
the state. Under these circumstances a catastrophe 
was inevitable. • 

The neighbours whom Russia had to face were, in the 
North, the Swedes and the Poles, in the South, the 
Tartars and the Turks. At the present day one of 
the chief objects of Russian diplomacy is, if not the 
possession of Constantinople, at least a free access to 
•the Mediterranean, and a command of the Black Sea. 
Two hundred years ago her eyes were also cast in the 
same direction; and it will always be a disputed 
question whether Peter pursued a wise policy in turn¬ 
ing his arms from the South to the North, giving up 
the cha*Dce of au« Empire with Constantinople for its 
port, for the satisfaction of crushing Charles XII. and 

• 33 3 
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founding St. Petersburg. Sophia certainly bad no 
aim of this kind. She desired to live at peace with 
the Swedes and the Poles. She even gave up the 
claims which Bussia might have to Carelia, and wn& 
content with tbe acknowledgment of the title of Tsar, 
and of free Greek worship in the Swedish province. 

The settlement with Poland was now difiScult, 
because the possession of the province of Little Russia, 
and of the important city of Kief were at stake. The 
details of this dispute do not concern the life of Pet^r. 
Suffice it to say that at the beginning of 1680 a magni¬ 
ficent Polish embassy made its appearance in Moscow. 
The negotiations lasted for seven weeks, and were con¬ 
ducted with the greatest ability by Golitsyn himself. 
They were in danger again and again of being broken 
off, and the Polish Ambassadors made preparations 
for their departure. 

At last the “ Everlasting Peace,” as it was called, 
was cx)ncluded on April 21 st. Poland surrendered her 
rights over Kief, and Bussia paid an indemnity of 
a hundred and forty-six thousand rubles. She also 
engaged to attack the Crimea in the following vear. 
It is said that John Sobieski, the King of Poland, 
ratified the treaty with tears in his eyes. On the 
other hand, Sophia proclaimed to the Russian people 
that no treaty in their history had been more advan¬ 
tageous and more honoarable. She now stood at the 
summit of her power, and she assumed the title of 
Autocrat by the side of her brothers. 

This boastfnl attitude was soon to suffer a sudden 
change. The attempt to conquer the Crimea is one 
of the most melancholy incidents in Russian history.' 
Golitsyn undertook the command in i687, with great 
reluctance. He knew that in departing from Moscow 
he was leaving many enemies behind him. We have 
an accurate account of his misfortunes in his letters 
to his friend Shaklovlty. An army of a hundred 
thousand men was slowly collected, and he was 
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joiuecl in May by the Hetman of the Cossacks with 
fifty thousand more. Many of the troops expected 
rcYcr appeared at all. Military organisation could 
hardly be said to exist. The advance did not begin 
until the summer heat made it almost impossible. 
The army was dispirited. The uobles who commanded 
the cavalry wt'-re the bitter foes of Golitsyn. Tljoy 
even arrayed their horses and themselves in mourii- 
ing, as a presage of the disasters which they knew 
were inevitable. Golitsyn had to write home for 
more complete power. 

The march W'as encumbered by an exorbitant 
amount of baggage. The army had to advance in 
a squad nearly two miles long and one mile broad. 
Golitsyn took seven weeks to cover a hundred miles, 
although he declared that lie was using his utmost 
speed. The Cossacks took no interest in tlie war ; 
their sympathies were mther witli the Tartars than 
the Russians. Tlie worst calamitv of all was that 
the grass of the steppe was burnt up before them as 
they advanced. No one knew wdio did it. It may 
have been the Tartars, but some? accused the (Vissacks, 
and some Golitsyn himself. It may p(Thaj»s have 
been an accident, but it proved tlie ruin of tlie 
campaign : there was no fodder for tli(> horses, and 
sickness broke out in the army. 

At last, by the side of a stream about a linndre<l 
and fifty miles from Perek6p, Golitsyn 'determined to 
return. They had not even seen the enemy. Tiie 
generals were received in honour, as if they were 
returning from a brilliant victory. Nothing was said 
of the forty or fifty thousand men who hix<l been 
sacrified. Golitsyn received a gold chain and three 
hundred ducats, and all the officers were presented 
with midals. The campaign was spoken of as a 
splendid^victory, and the shameful retreat as a glorious 
triumph. * 

The next year was «pent in preparing for the 
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second campaign. Precantions were taken to begin 
it earlier in the year. Golitsyn set out at the end of 
February with an army of a hundred and twelve 
thousand men. Mazeppa, the new Hetman, who was 
afterwards to prove a traitor, joined with his Cossacks. 
The steppe was not set on fire, plenty of water was 
found, and in the middle of May Golitsyn was in the 
neighbourhood of Perekdp. Here he was assailed by the 
Tartar troops. Perekop was reached on May 20th. 
Golitsyn liad siip])osed, as Napoleon imagined after¬ 
wards at Moscow, that the possession of Perekdp would 
put an end to the war, and tliat the Tartars would be only 
too delighted to sue for peace. He found, however, 
that his position was untenable, that he would soon - 
be forced to retreat, and the Tartars were reluctant 
to come to terms. He therefore had to return without 
either having captured Perekdp or made peace with 
the Tartars. We possess contemporary amounts of 
this expedition in the diaries of Gordon and in the 
letters of Lefort. Gordon commanded tlie rear guard, 
and^he tells us that the Tartars pursued the Hussiana 
eagerly for eight days, the troops suffering grievously 
for want of water. Lefort reports that thirty-five 
thousand Tlussians wc're lost, twenty thousand killed, 
and fifteen^ thousand wounded: seventy cannon 
also disappeared^ and all the material of war. Some 
of these cannon were afterwards recovered, in the reign 
of the Empress Anne. 

Golitsyn arrived at Moscow on July 1st, and was 
received with honour by Sophia and Ivdn, who pre¬ 
pared to thank him as before, and to reward his 
troops. But Peter, who had a cooler and sounder 
judgment, refused his consent, and the honours given 
to the army were delayed for a month on this account. 
Golitsyn received a gold cup, a robe of cloth«-of-gold, 
lined with sable, a large sum of money, and ap estate; 
and his officers were recompensed iif a similar manner. 
When, however, they went ^ out to Preobrazhdmsk 
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to pay their respects to Peter, and to thank him, he 
refused to receive them. “At which some were 
troubled,” says Gordon, iu his diary, “ and some were 
not, because they thouglit it was better to take the 
bitt and the buttet with it; . . . for it was now seen 
that an open breach w'as imminent, which would 
probably result in the greatest bitterness.” 

The ill-feeling between Peter and So])hiii had Immjii 
gradually growing. Each of them felt the position 
unsatisfactory, and both desired to make; their own 
secure. On May 0th, 1(1S(), Sojdiia a])peared at a 
churcli festival openly with her brothers, which was 
contmry to all law and ])recedont. It is said tliat slie 
sounded the Streltsi with regard to the possibility of 
her coronation, but their answer was unfavourable, 
and tlie step was not taken. The life of Natalia was 
in danger. Basil Golitsyn is believed to have said 
that it would have been Avell if slic had perished wilh 
her brothers. Sophia had a ])ictnre of herself paintetl 
in royal robes, with a crown on her liead, a sceptr<j in 
one hand and a globe in the otlier. The inscription 
round it dtiscribes her as samoilcrs/tifi —that is, autocrat, 
or self-ruler. In the background is tlie doubh; eagle, 
and around are medallions of tlie seven cardinal 
virtues. 

On the other ]uind,‘*'Bar()ii Keller, wVo was Diitcli 
Resident at the Knssiari Court, writes in July 
when Peter was just sixteen years ohi: “ The* young 
Tsar attracts grent attention, since Ids‘good sense niid 
his kuimdedge of military ntfairs arc .as remarkahh; 
as his,])hysical tlevelo])ment. Even now he is taller 
than all the nobles of Jiis (lourt. It is felt certain 
that tliis young prince will soon he admitted to the 
exorcise of sovereign power. When this alteration 
takes place, many things will take a ditfereiit direc¬ 
tion.” It was quite certain that Peter would not put 
up wit!i a triple government. 

AtY.er the failure of the second Crimean campaign, 
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the tension between brother and sister naturally be¬ 
came more serious. Gordon tells ns that the troops 
returning from the Crimea did not celebrate Peter'fe 
name-day on June 29th, 1089. On July Sth there 
was a solemn procession to the Kazan Church. Peter 
requested tliat Sophia would not appear at it, but 
she took a lioly picture and joined the procession. 
Peter left the j)roccssion in anger, and went oif to 
Preobnizhensk. AVhen Peter appeared in tbe capital 
a few weeks later, Sophia ‘surrounded herself with a 
guard of fiftv soldiers. We have seen how Peter 
behaved with respect to the iionours proposed for the 
returning army. Moscow and Preobrazhensk were 
now in arms against each other. 

On August 7th a large number of Streltsi were 
assembled in the Kremlin. They may have been in¬ 
tended for an attack on Preobrazh(?nsk, or perhaps to 
protect Sophia from aii assault of Peter’s regiments. 
Two days later Peter asked his sister why she had 
assembled so many troops, and sbe replied that she 
was on the ])oint of undertaking a pilgrimage, and 
that tlie ti'oo]»s were to accompany her. This was 
the beginning of the end. Gordon narrates that on 
the night of August 7th, news was suddenly brought 
to Peter that an attack was to be made U]»on him by 
the ]>arty of^Soi)hia. Ho jumped out of bed and 
rushed to the stable without even putting on his 
boots. Here he bad a horse saddled, and mue to the 
nearest wood, where his clotlies were brought to him. 
As soon as he had dressed he rode, with such com¬ 
panions as he could collect, to the Trditsa Monastery 
where he arrived at six o’clock on tlie morning of . 
August Sth, very tired. When he got into his room 
he threw himself on the bed and burst into tears, 
telling the abbot what had occurred, and demanding 
protection and assistance. During the day,'body¬ 
guards and other adherents arrived, and durifig the 
next night wdcome news came on* from Moscow, 
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where the sudden journey of the Tsar had caused 
OTeat dismay. This was the Hegira of Peter, and the 
foundation of his independent reign. The monastery 
■of Tr6itsa was a safe place of refuge, as it was well 
fortified. We have seen that Sophia had used it in 
1682 for a similar purpose. 

There were now two sovereigns in the country, and 
the question was which would win. The struggle 
lasted for several weeks, from the beginning of 
August to the middle of »September. Peter’s chief 
adviser at this time was Boris Golitsyn, a cousin of 
Basil.* Gordon tells us that he directed everything 
at Tr6itsa. Some of the more clear-sighted people 
saw that Peter must win in the end, and began, like 
rats, to leave the sinking ship. One of the colonels 
of the Streltsi got himself summoned to Tr6itBa, and 
was allowed to go there with fifty men. When, how¬ 
ever, Peter sent orders to the other colonels to repair 
to Troitsa with ten men each, they hesitated, and 
Sophia said that she would cut oft* the head of any one 
who attempted to go. Sophia despatched a number 
of distinguished people to her brother, begging him 
to return to Moscow. Amongst these were the Boyar 
Troekiirof, Prince Prosor6fsky, and at last the Patri¬ 
arch himself, who, once there, thought it wise to 
remain ; and his adhesion gave fresl^ strength to 
Peter’s cause. At last the Streltsi yielded to Peter’s 
reiterated commands to proceed to Tr6Itsa. They 
were received by the Tsar and the Patriarch, and 
swore allegiance to Peter’s Government. 

Finally, Sophia came to the conclusion that the 
, best thing for her to do was to go to Tr^itsa herself. 
She set out with a holy image of the Saviour, accom¬ 
panied by Basil Golitsyn, Shaklovity, and a guard of 
Streltsi. When she arrived at the village of Vozdvlz- 
hcnskqe, the very place iu which Havdniiky and his 
son haid been executed, Peter’s chamberlain met her 
with orders not lo jjroceed. She at first said that she 
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should certainly go on, but on being assured by one 
of her adherents that if she persisted the conse¬ 
quences might be unpleasant, she reluctantly returned 
to Moscow. * 

No sooner had she come back than a message 
arrived from Peter, with orders that Shaklovfty, 
Medv4dief, and others, should be arrested and sent, 
to Troitsa for trial. Medvedief immediately’ fled, and 
attempted to reach the Polish frontier. Shaklovity 
also prepared for flight. A saddled horse was stand¬ 
ing at the back gate of the palace, and a carriage at 
the Monastery of the Virgin, about five miles from 
Moscow. At the last moment he changed his mind, 
because he feared to be seized by the Streltsi, whose 
feelings were turning more and more to Peter, llasil 
Golitsyn, although nothing had been said with regatd 
to him, lost courage, and hetook himself to his villa in 
the neighbourhood of the city. The enthusiasm of the 
kStrcltsi for Peter became still more marked. Gordon 
saw them standing in crowds at the door of the palace, 
to prevent the flight of those who had been denounced 
by the Tsar. At the same time, no one in the 
capital yet dared openly to espouse Peter’s cause. 

Sophia continued to make long speeches to the 
Streltsi, to promise them rewards, and to give them 
vodka. Gordon admired the courage, the energy, 
and the eloquence of the Princess, who did every¬ 
th ing she could to save her cause. She ascribed the 
whole movement to the had counsellors of her 
brother, who wished to kill Ivan and herself. Peter 
treated the Trditsa Monastery as the centre of gpvern- 
ment; he ordered all money and supplies to be paid 
to him there. Sophia immediately gave counter* 
orders that everything should be brought, as hereto¬ 
fore, to Moscow. There was considerable danger of 
a civil war. Peter’s Streltsi were anxious to march 
upon the Kremlin, and to capture the traitors by main 
force. His advisers, ou the other hand, were desirous 
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to avoid bloodshed. Boris Golitsyn sent a letter to 
his cousin Basil to persuade him to come to TrOitsa 
peacefnll)^ while there was yet time; he was surti 
tb be well received by Peter. Honour, however, 
forbade him to desert the cause of iSophia. 

Everything now depended upon the conduct of the 
foreign officers, whose troops formed a considerable 
. part of the Itnssian army. They were distinguished 
soldiers, men of high character, like Gordon, who 
had no great personal interests to serve, and migbt 
be considered to be impartial. Sonic of the in- 
babitants of the German suburb, in %vhicb the 
foreigners lived, betook themselves to tlie monastery, 
and Gordon seized the opportunity of sending a 
message that he and others would be glad to come 
if they knew that their presence would be agreeable. 
Before this arrival the same idea Jiad occurred to 
liter’s advisers. 

On September 4:th an order was brought to (lie 
German suburb, giving an account of the sui»posod 
conspiracy, and ordering all officers into whose hands 
the order should come to repair at once to Trditsa, 
fully armed and on horseback. This order was 
brought to Gordon unopened. He summoned all the 
foreign generals and officers to his house and un¬ 
sealed the packet in their presence. Tb#y determined 
at first to communicate its contents to Basil G(ditsyn, 
saving at the same time that it was as much as their 
heads were worth to disobey. Golitsyn wished to 
communicate the oixler to 8opbia and Ivan, but 
Gordop replied that he, for one, was determined to 
• go. Tile other foreign officers followed his example. 
They set off immediately, and this decided the con¬ 
test. 

In the meantime the Streltsi were arresting the 
persons whom Peter had proscribed. They pressed 
Bophia to give,up Shaklovity. She hesitated for a 
long time, but was at last compelled to give in. He 
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takuu from the ])alace chapel, iu which he had 
been concealed, received the Eucharist, and was sent 
to Tr<!>itsa on September 7t]i. In a similar manner 
Natalia Naryshkin had been forced to surrender lita* 
brother Ivan by the pressure of Sophia in 1682. 

Shaklovity, on his arrival at Troitsa, was immediately 
tortured witli the knout. He made a confession of 
hostility to Peter, but said that there had been no 
conspiracy against his life, although the possible 
murder of Natalia and her family had been mentioned 
iu conversation. He was beheaded on September 11th. 
Gordon, who saw much of Peter in these days, 
informs us that his death was against Peter’s wish, 
who was in favour of milder measures. But Shaklovity 
was hated by the hoijars^ so that his punishment was 
not so much an act of justice as of vengeance. 

Basil Golitsyn had wandered about in an un¬ 
decided manner, now in his villa,* and again iu 
Moscow, until at last he determined to go to Troitsa 
on September 7th. At first lie was not allowed to 
enter the monastery, and when he did so he was 
placed under arrest. Gordon visited him, having 
been very intimate with Jiim for several years, and 
found him bowed down witli sorrow. Two clays later 
his sentence was read to him. He was banished, with 
his family, to Kargopol, in the extreme north of 
Russia. The charges against him were that he had 
grossly mismanaged the Crimean campaign, and that 
he had desired to raise JSophia to the rank pf an 
independent sovereign. His life was prolonged in 
penury till 1714, being spent first at Yar^nsk and 
tlien at Pindga. 

This sentence was much milder than was expected. 
No doubt he owed his life to the influence .and 
intercession of his cousin Boris. Gordon remarks in 
his journal that it was well known that Golitsyn 
had been the main support of Sophia’s party ; that he 
mnst have been privy to any plots wlficb might have 
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been formed for the overthrow of Peter or his 
ftdjiereiits ; and that he would certainly have had to 
pay a severe penalty had not Boris been reluctant 
that his family slionld be disgraced by the torture or 
execution of one of its members. By this intercession 
Boris increased the hatred of the people in general, 
and of Peter’s friends in particular, especially of 
Natalia, Peter’s mother. Pains were taken to poison 
Peter’s mind against him, but they hud no effect, and 
he remained a friend and counsellor of the youthful 
Tsar. 

Medvddief had escaped to a monastery on the 
Polish frontier, but was arrested and sent to IVntsa. 
Here he was tortured, degraded from his orders, and 
imjirisoned in a monastery. In IbOl he was again 
arrested, owing to some other disclosures which had 
been made with regal’d to him, tortured with fire 
and hot irons, and executed. Some of his writings 
were burnt as heretical. It is probable, from the 
severity with which he was treated, that he Was 
suspected of aiming at the Patriarchate. 

It now only remained to deal with Sophia. Peter 
wrote from Truitsa a letter to liis brother Ivan, saying 
that they two W'ere the 2 )eoplc ’8 rulers, and that 
nothing had ever been said about the rule of a third 
person ; that Soi)hiu’s usuri)atioii of th^ government 
had been the cause of misfortune botli to land and 
people ; that she had conspired against Peter’s mother 
and against himself; that slie must not Ije allowed to 
reigu any longer—it would be a disgrace to the two 
Tsars, who were now of full age. He asked to be 
^ allowed to depose all unjust judges, and to apjwint 
* just ones in their place. He concluded by a deter¬ 
mination to do everj’thing in concert with his brother, 
whom he loved as a father. 

In this letter, which was written between September 
8th and 12th, there was not a word about the fate 
in store for the*regent. Soon after this, Peter sent 
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a hoyar to Moscow to request Sophia to leave the 
capital and to retire to the Novodevltchy convent. 
She made every excuse for delay, and did not leave 
the capital till the end of September. She Was well 
treated in this honourable captivity. She had plenty 
of servants and a large suite of rooms was prepared 
for her reception. She lived a comfortable existence, 
but she was not allowed to leave the convent walls, 
and her female relations were only permitted to visit 
her on the great festivals of the Church. In 1698, 
after the revolt of the Streltsi, Sophia was compelled 
to become a nun, and she died in 1704. 

The independent reign of Peter may be said to have 
begun on September 12th, 1098, because on that day 
he appointed the new ofticials and judges. He did 
not, however, reach Bloscow till October 0th. He 
first visited the Cathedral of the Assumption, where 
he was received by liis brother Ivan with effusive 
signs of affection. He was then arrayed in robes of 
state, and, standing at the top of the lied Staircase, 
was acknowledged ])y the people as their lawful ruler. 



CHAPTER VI. 

s 

THE FIRST YEARS OF PETER’s REIUN. 

• 

I T is a envious fact that for some time after these 
events Peter did not take any important part in 
pnbli<‘. affairs. He confined himself to train in his 
soldiers and to boat-building, and left the higher matters 
of state to liis counsellors, of whom Leo Naryshkin, 
his uncle, was the chief. Indeed, events happened at 
the outset of his reign with which he could have had 
nothing to do, and of which he must have highly dis¬ 
approved. There was a great outburst of fanaticism 
against foreigners. 

Peter lived at this time in the closest intimacy with 
General Goixlmi, whose friendship must have been a 
godsend to him. His military experience, large 
knowledge of the world, and general culture, had a 
deep eficct on the mind of the you#g Tsar. His 
companionship became indispensable to him, and 
saw him every day. But the Patnarch Joachim, who 
was now all the stronger by the fall of his rival 
Medvddief, and was very powerful at the Court, did 
not Hjjprove of these proceedings. He had, indeed, 
objected to the employment of foreigners in the army, 
and ascribed the misfortunes of the Crimean campaigns 
to the presence of heretics in the camp. He had 
especially opposed the engagement of Gordon himself. 

Al^ut six months after trie revolution, Gordon was 
invited by Petgr to dine at the Court, to celebrate the 
birth of his son Alexis. The Patriarch protested, and 
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the invitation was withdrawn, hnt on the following 
day Peter invited Gordon to dine with him in the 
country, and rode back with him, talking to him the 
whole way. 

The Patriarch was not alone in his prejudices. 
Tliere were many to support him in his hatred of 
foreigners. All letters of foreigners were liable to be 
opened at the frontier. Gordon advised his son not to 
enter the Russian sejwice unless matters were altered. 
At this time all foreigners who entered the service 
of tbe Tsar were compelled to remain in it till the 
day of their death. In connection with this same order 
of ideas the Jesuits, who had bt en favoured by Basil 
Golitsyn, were now expelled from Russia, and Quirinus 
Kuhlmann, a mystical religions teacher of blameless 
character, was burnt alive in the Red Square of the 
Kremlin, four davs before the arrival of Peter. 

The Patriarch Joachim died on March 17th, 1690, 
He left behind him a kind of political testament, 
which has a special importance because it was issued 
at the very time when Peter was depending upon 
foreigners for his education, and just before he unrlcr- 
took his travels in the West. He besought the Tsar 
not to allow the “ accursed heretics any command in 
the army, because to do so would call down the wrath 
of Heaven. He is especially hard upon tlie Protestants 
who despise the worship of the Virgin Mary, and of 
pictures. He entreats his sovereign to consider the 
preservation of the true faith as the first virtue of a 
ruler. He is to avoid all intercourse with Latins, 
Lutherans, Calvinists and Tartars. The churches at 
present assigned to the worship of foreigners are to 
be destroyed, as meeting places for the work of the 
devil. All foreign' influence, every attempt to intro¬ 
duce foreign religion or foreign manners, is to be 
punished with death. All discussion about Otinrch 
or religions matters is to be strict^ forbidden. Ko 
foreigner or heretic is to hold anjr office, foreign dress 
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is to be carefully excluded, the safety and success of 
the state depends upon the exclusion of all foreign 
elements. We must ^mire all the more the strength of 
mind and energy of Peter when he had such obstacles 
as these to encounter at the outset of his career. 

Peter's mother Natalia shared to some extent the 
views of the Patriarch. Gordon tells ns in his diary 
that on August 27th, 1690, the name-day of the 
mother Tsaritsa, when the foreigners went to pay 
their respects at Coui^, even the Russian merchants 
were admitted before them, and were handsomely 
feasted in Natalia's private a])artraent, whonias the 
foreigners went away empty. Tliis insult was felt all 
the more bitterly because Pet(*r, ut this very time, was 
eating and drinking every day with the heretics, was 
working with them, and .spending all his spare time 
with them. 

After the Patriarch’s death it was necessary to 
choo.se a successor, and Peter favoured the candidature 
of Marcellus, Metropolitan of Pskof, an excellent, 
well-educated man, and a friend of progress. Natalia 
and the Church ]jarty, on the other band, supported 
Adrian, Metropolitan! of Kazto. Gordon says “ the 
greatest fault they had to lay to the charge of 
Marcellus was that jhe had too mucli learning, and 
as they feared and shid he would favour/t,he Catholic 
and other religions,(to which purpose the Abbot of 
the Spasky Monastety bad given in a wrilJiig to the 
Queen Dowager, accfising him on ma'ny points, and 
even of heresy.” 

Peter was so disgusted at the choice of Adrian 
, that he retired with^vdn to Kolomdnskoe. We find 
in an account of livonia published in London in 
1701, and written ^y one Blomberg. an amusing 
anecdote of Peter, that he told a story how, when the 
Patriarch in Moscow was dead, he deigned to fill that 
place tfith a learned man, that had been a traveller, 
who spoke liatin,*Italian, and French; but the Russians 
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petitioned him, in a tnmiiltuons manner, not to set 
such a man over them, alleging these reasons: 
(1) because he spoke barbarous languages ; (2) because 
his beard was not big enough for a Patriarch ; and 
(3) because his coachman saf. upon the box seal, and 
not upon the liorses, as was usnal. 

Gordon himself had to complain that his position 
at Court caused him great exjjense ; tliat he had been 
promised large rewards, but bad received very little ; 
but that, if the young Tsar assumed tbe government, 
he had no doubt tliat everytliing would be set right. 
It was at this time very doubtful whether Peter 
would win in the struggle ]>etweeii progress and 
reaction, and the fact that lie did so is due to the 
inflneiu'e f h*]»owert’ul person aiity. 

At tliis timo the foreigners who lived in Moscow 
were sett’ed in a snhiirb outside the town, to the 
north-east. It was an ag]'<'eabli‘ ]>lace of residence. 
The houses w'ere made of n’oodj Uiid Nvere surrounded 
by gardens. The iiuniher of foreigners in Russia at 
this time was estimated at eiglitoen thousand, the 
greater part of which dwelt in Moscow. Living apart 
by themselves, they kept u]) their traditions, wore 
their own clothing, read ili r oVn books, spoke their 
own languages, although they wTrjf‘ of course accpiainted 
with Russia^. They clung to tbeir own methods of 
education, and their own religion', Thus the German 
suburb w'as the nucleus of a high/.'r civilisation. 

As the German suburb lay on the road between 
Moscow and Preobrazliensk, Pjcter must have fre¬ 
quently passed tliroiigli it, and woluld naturally converse 
with those with whom lie was acquainted. But* it was 
not till the period which we haVe now reached—the 
year 1690—tnat his relations wiili the foreign colony 
became intimate and constant. / Indeed, at one time 
he seems almost to have lived pn the suburb, and for 
a long period his most intima|te and trusted friends 
were foreigners. 
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The chiei' of these was Ueueral Patrick Gordon. 
He was now fifty-five years old, and was a man of 
remarkable gifts.^ Tie was born in Scotland, and was 
a'ltovalist and a GatUolic. lie left his home carlv, 
to enter the Swedish service • from that be passed 
to the Ptdisli, jmkI in lOdo to tJie Russian. He held 
a positi»>ii of trust and liononr under the Tsars Alexis 
and 'fheodore. Rut he w'as always desiring to return 
to his own country, and was only prevented by the 
rule which forbade all foreigners to leave Russia when 
they Jii^l once settled there. He played an important 
part in the campaign of Tcjiigin'ii, and was h)iig 
governor of Kief in Little Russiii. lie made belli 
ciiiu])aigns in the Grimca with Ihisil Golit>'n, wilh 
wlumi he stood upon a looting of extreme intimacy. 
He occupied a positi<^ni <)f great inllueiice in tlie 
German suburb, as bead of t lie elacolnte ('olouy, whicJi 
i*.ousist(‘d of Englisli and IScoteb. He could hardly 
be called a learned man, but lie was well educated. 
He ttiok great interest in politics, and was bitter 
against William 111. IJ was a friend of t,lic rJesuits 
and an ardent advocati; of Catholicism, lie was in 


constant correspondence with jiersons abroad, and 
every post-day sent off out' or two dozen letters. 
He was a personal friend of ('liarlos 11. aui|^ James II., 
and knew Queen Christina of Sweden. He had 
books, maps and scientific instruments, sent to him 
from England, and kept himself actppjnt.ed with any 
new discoveries which were announced in ilie Royal 
>Society. lie suffered from chronic indigestion, 
which put an end to his life in lO'J'J ; but this malady 
did not damp his energy in writing or jiursiiing 
his profession as military engineer. There is no 
doubt that he was a complete master of Russian, 
and that he was popular in Russian circles, except 
with the extreme fanatics. At th^s time he was 
chiefly e&ployed m making firework:! with the Tsar 
at Preobrazhensk. 


4 
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The relations between Gordon and the Tsar were of 
the most intimate character. Peter frequently took 
him with him to visit friends ; on one occasion to the 
Persian Ambassador to see a pair of lions which the 
had brought over as a present. Witli Peter he 
designed new kinds of cannon, new kinds of rockets 
and of bombs. He took an equal interest in Peter’s 
shiji-buildiiig, and indeed, went so often to the lake 
on which it took i)la(;e that he had a house built for 
himself on the shore. He once accompanied the 
Tsar as far as Archangel. They shared together 
their joys and sorrows. Their i-evels sometimes lasted 
far into the night, to the detriment of Gordon’s 
health ; but if Peter were in trouble or out of spirits 
it was with Gordon that he found eomfoit. It 
Gordon was sick, Peter nursed him and brought 
him medicine. When Peter lost his mother, Gordon 
was his most successful consoler. Under Gordon’s 
influence the Tsar frequently attended marriages and 
iiinerals in the German suburb. In old days no one 
who had been meserit at a funeral might j>resent 
himself before tiio Tsar for three days ; now Peter 
himself was seen walking behind the coffin. He 
even sometimes assisted at Catholic services. This 
disregard of ancient prejudices was the cause of 
considerabVi unpopularity. 

Francis Lefort was of a different type from Gordon. 
He was now about thirty-seven years of age, and had 
been fifteen years in llussia. He was sprung from 
a distinguished family of Geneva, and had left that 
city because the strict (Calvinism of its society was 
little to his taste. He had an affectionate, svmpathetie 
character, great social qualities, open and uusclfisli, 
but fm inordinate love of pleasure. He bad not, up 
to this time, made much of a position for himself, 
but was well received in the society of wealthy 
merchants and distinguished dmlomats. *He had 
secured the protection of Prince Hasil Golitsyn. At 
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this time be held the rank of colonel. He had a house 
in the German suburb, and was married. 

Lefort was not a ve^ serions character; he was not 
v€ry learned or very clever. Bnt he had a warm 
heart, great devotion to his friends, and a cheerfulness 
and good health ^hich never failed him. Gordon 
was the friend of Peter’s sterner moments, Lefort 
of his lighter hours. To one the Tsar went for in- 
stmction and advice, to the other for amusement and 
affection. Gordon was a man to the backbone, 
Lefort .had something feminine about him. Probably 
Peter was never quite so intimate with Gordon as 
he was with Lefort, bnt Gonlon had far more ih- 
flnence over his career. Lefort had no desire to 
return to his country, and by degrees became a 
thorough lliissian. He was equally indifferent to 
religion and to politics. We possess a large number 
of Lefort’s letters to Petej'. They are full of affection¬ 
ate expressions, bnt rarely sj)cak of anything serious. 
They are generally concerned with the manner in 
which the friends shall best amuse themselves. 

Unfortunately not a single letter of Peter’s to 
Lefort is extant. Lefort began by being the courtier, 
the favourite, of Peter, but he ended by becoming 
his dearest and most unselfish friend, ^who never 
thought of his own interests when those of Peter 
were at stake. Lefort’s deeper influence belongs to 
a later period than Gordon’s. He is supposed to 
have suggested the campaigns of 1695 and 1696, 
and to have inspired Peter with the desire to travel 
in the )Vest in the two years which succeeded. He 
certainly had au extraordinary power of allaying 
Peter’s passionate wrath in important crises. Peter 
is reported to have said at his funeral: On whom can 
1 now depend ? He was the only one that was true 
to me.” 

The B*ociety of j;hc Germhu suburb was a great con¬ 
trast to that of the Kremlin, and at the same time 
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it was much healthier. The oonversaticm included 
foreign politics and the events of the day. Ladies 
were present at tiie entertainments, which was not the 
case in Rnssian circles. The drink was deep, but the 
liquor consumed was 'wine, much more wholesome 
than the spirits drunk at Bnssm dinners. Dinner, 
was usually served at noon, and the - feast was often 
prolonged till late in the night, sometimes even till 
the next morning. Peter, when he honoured his 
friends with his presence,^ sometimes brought with 
him eighty or ninety guests, and a hundred servants, 
so that the burden of entertainment was very 
onerous. Lefort’s means could not stand this strain, 
so Peter used to pay for him, and indeed built him a 
house, with a banquoting-hall capable of containing' 
fifteen hundred guests, which formed a soiit .of club 
in which Peter might see his friends* 

Sometimes Peter would go round masquerading and 
singing at Christmas time ; and every one had to wear 
the dress which he ordered. After the performance 
the hat was sent round for contributions, and woe be¬ 
tide the man who gave niggardly. When Filadilof, one 
of tiie richest merchants in Moscow, only rewarded 
Peter with two nibles, the Tsar sent off to his house 
a hundred poor people, with orders that a ruble a-piece 
should be ^ven them. The next house they visited 
profited by experience, and gave a present of a thousand 
rubles to the choir. Dancing, singing, and theatricals 
filled up the evening,and especially the “ Grandpapa” 
dance, of which Peter was particularly fond. 

The intercourse with the Geiman subm^b, jn which 
Peter at this time might almost be smd to live, placed 
before his eyes the pattern of a higber enltnre which 
he knew to be necessary for Hussia if ebe were to 
attain a leading position in Enrop. Tbe pss^e from 
tbe Krwlin to the Bloboda^ as it was called, in 1690, 
is prbaps even more impotent then Peter’s'journey 
to Enrope seven years later* -It was oertainly a station 
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oa the road, a half-way house between East and West. 
It eloses the old i)eriod in tbe history of Russia, and 
opens a new era in its development. It had an 
important effect on all the future history of the East 
of Europe. 

A large number of the inhabitants of the German 
suburb were Dutch, as there was at this time a close 
connection beti^n Russia and Holland« Baron Keller, 
tbe third star in Peter’s firmament of friendship, 
belonged to this nationality. He was the Dutch 
Azpbassodor at the Russian Court, and was the fittest 
person to instruct Peter in the mysteries of foreign 
politics, and especially in the causes of the antagonism 
which v^as now breaking out between William III. and 
Lonis XIV. He must also have frequently represented 
to Peter .fte necessity of a strong fleet for the protec¬ 
tion of commerce. By the advice of Keller, the Burgo¬ 
master of ;Amsterdam took pains to excite Peter’s 
interast in the commerce of tbe far East, in China 
and Persia,' and sent him a memoir upon tbe snbject. 
.Peter read it with the greatest attention, and tooK up 
the snbject of commercial development with as much 
zeal as be ha'^ previously given to the formation of 
an army and to the building of a' fleet. The Dutch 
began to feel that the future of the Nyth and the 
East of Europe was bound up with Peter s reign, and 
this was shown by the great anxiety exhibited by 
Keller and his countrymen when J*eter was seriously 
ill in 1692. 

Another important friend of Peter’s was Andrew 
Vininsjj^he son of a Dutch merchant, but horn in Russia, 
•and a member of the Orthodox Church. Vinius had 
been sent on diplomatic missions to various conntnes ; 
had translated Ibreign books into Russian; had written 
a work on geography ; and was now postmaster-general. 
No one^was letter informed as to what was going on 
in foreign coontries. made good use of his 

knowledge about mining and ship-building; he em^ 
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ployed him to translate Botch works into Enssian, 
to provide gonpwder and cannon, and to constmet a 
manofactory of arms. At a later period Yinin^ 
founded a school for mariners. ' 

During all this time, and for some years later, 
Peter took very little interest in public affairs. He 
grew large and strong, bat he thought as a boy and 
acted as a boy. ^ His time was divided between some¬ 
what boisterous amusements, mechanical investiga¬ 
tions, and mimic soldiering with Gordon, and boat¬ 
building with him and others. He did not care even 
for riding or for field sports. At the Carnival of 
1690, Peter, in honour of the birth of his son Alcris, 
gave an exhibition of fireworks, some of which he had 
made himself. These fireworks were attended with 
some danger. On this occasion a five-pound rocket, 
instead of bursting in the air, came down on a man’s 
head and killed him on the spot. An explosion of 
gunpowder, at one time, wounded Timmermann, and 
killed three workmen. Peter was laid up with 
wounds received in this manner for nearly three 
months, and General Gordon had his face so badly 
burnt that he kept his bed for a week. 

At the end of November 1691 Peter went, after 
an absence, of two years, to Tiake Plestch^ief, and 
remained tuere for a foitnight. In 1692 he visited 
the place four times, staying on two occasions more 
than a mouth. He occupied himself in building a 
ship, and was with diffiemty persuaded to return to 
Moscow to receive the Persian anmassador. In 
August 1692 he succeeded in persuading his jmother, 
wife, and sister, to go to PereyasMvl, a village about 
a mile and a half from the lake. Here the Court 
stayed for a month. 

From November 1092 to February 1698 Peter was 
again so seriously ill that his life was despaired of. 
Terrible indeed would ^ve been the consequences 
if he had died. The Tsaritsa Sophia would have 
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come to the throne, and all the friends and adherents 
of Peter would have been in danger of their lives. 
It is said that, in fear of this, Boris Golitsyn and 
Aprdxin had horses ready to fly the country in case 
of need. The illness was brought on by hard work 
and exposure, as well as by h^its of intemperance, 
in which, bad as they were, Peter was probably not 
worse than the majority of his countrymen. 

It is said that he never was the same man afler 
this attack. He was subject to fits of melancholy, 
he ,had convulsive movements of the muscles, and 
was liable to sudden outbursts of violent passion which 
were diflicult to allay. 

After the Carnival of 1693 Peter went again to 
Plcstch^iof, where he stayed for six weeks. He visited 
it again in May. He then left it for twenty-five years, 
going to it in 1722 on the road to Persia. He found 
that the ships Were rotten and neglected, and ordered 
the remains of them to be presorved. This was not 
done, and a single boat now remains, the survivor^ of 
Peter's projected fleet. Larger ideas now occupied 
his mind. Keller reports of him that he was now 
beginning to think of commerce as well as war. Still, 
Ids warlike propensities were not so damped that he 
could not rejoice heartily in the victory of William III. 
over the French at La Hogue. Peter had^lie original 
despatch translated, and Keller tells us that when he 
had read it “his Tsarish Majesty, leaping up and 
shouting for joy, ordered liis new ships to fire a 
salute.” 



CHAPTER VII. 

AnCHANOEL. 

I N t]»e accomii of liia naval experiences, wliich forms 
the introdnctioii to Peter’s “Maritime Regula¬ 
tions ” he says : “ For some years I had the full 
satisfaction of my desires on Lake PereyaslAvl, hut at 
last it got <00 narrow for me. I then went*to the 
KAbenaky lake,hut that was too shallow. 1 then decided 
to see the ojien sea, and often hegged the permission of 
my mother to go ti) Archangel, For a long time she 
forbade me so dangerous a journey, but at last, seeing 
my great desire aud unchangeable longing, aUowed it 
in spite of lierself.” At the same time she made her 
son promise that he would not go upon the sea, but 
only look at it from the shore. 

Peter set mit from Moscow on July 1st, 1693, with 
a suite of a hundred persons, including Lefort, his 
private doctor. Van der Hnlst, aud many of his private 
mends. Besides this, he had with him a priest, eight 
choristers, two dwarfs, forty Streltsi, ana ten of his 
bodyguard. The journey was made by road to 
Vologda, where Peter had the opportnnity of remark¬ 
ing the neatness and convenience of the foreign" suburb. 
Frcttn Vologda he proceeded by water in a huge painted 
l>arge down the rivers SAkhon and Dvlna, on the right 
banc of which Archangel is situated. In Archangel 
the foreigners occupied a prominent position as shippers 
and merchants; here also there was p foreign ^narter, 
with a reform^ chundi. It was an important link > 
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of communication between Bussia and the rest of 
EuroiMS and jdace of departure for travellers and 
mercbaudiBe. 

• Peter found that tlie little yacht, named the St. 
l^eter^ had been built for him, and the day after his 
arrival he went on board. Some days afterwards he 
sailed out to accompany some English and Dutch 
vessels which were going northwards, and had nearly 
reached ,the Polar ocean before he returned. He hail 
been absent fire days. 

^ Natalia wrote pressing letters for her son to return, 
and he proniised to do so; but in fact, more importapt 
matters were occupying his attention. Archangel was 
now alive mth business. A fair was held there at the 
Feast of the Assumption of the Virgin, in the middle 
of Angus!;. Ships from England, Holland, Hamburg, 
and Bremen, filled the river, laden with foreign goods, 
and barges brought Kussian products down the Dviua— 
hemp, grain, potash, tar, tallow, leather, isinglass and 
caviare, fetor could meet here merchants of every 
nationality, and see commerce of every hind, Ht‘ 
naturally lamented Hint all the carrying trade was in 
the bands of foreigners, and that the Hnssians had no 
ships of their own. Attemi^ts to provide them had 
been made,, but they were foiled by the jealousy of 
those merchants who had the trade in then* hands. To 
remedy this defect, Peter appointed his friend Apnlxin 
as governor of Archangel, and ordered him to got two 
ships ready which should sail nnUcr the Russian fiag. 
He was afraid to send them to England or Holland, 
where rivalry was too powerful, so eventually they 
were u*cspatched to France ; but they were obliged to 
sail under the Dutch flag, and one of them was after¬ 
wards confiscated by the French. 

Besides these occupations, Peter inspected the various 
industries of Archangel, and practised some of his 
many trades. He mime a chandelier of walrus-teeth, 
which now hangs over bis tmnb in the Cathedral of 
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St. Peter and St. Paul, and did much carving in wood 
and bone, as wcU as fordng in iron. He mixed with 
the foreign subnrb mneh on the same footing as he 
had been accustomed to at Moscow. Also he attended 
service in the Church of Saint Elias, where he read 
the epistle, and sang in the choir with his deep b^s 
voice. He did not return to Moscow until the begin¬ 
ning of October, having been absent exactly three 
mouths. 

Here, on January 25th, 1694, Peter’s mother, the 
Tsaritsa Natalia, died, after a few days’ illness, at the 
age of forty-two. Even at this solemn moment Peter 
fonnd himself in conflict with ancient prc^jndices. 
When the Tsaritsa’s illness became dangerous,. Peter 
was summoned from Preobrazh^msk to the Kremlin, 
and went naturally in the foreign riding clothes which 
he was then wearing. He was severely rebi±ed by 
the Patriarch; but Peter told him that he ought to 
have something better to do, as head of the Church, 
than to meddle with the business of tailors. Wc 
read the following entry in Gordon’s diary 

“ His Majesty had promised to come to me to a fare¬ 
well supper and ball. I went to the mlaoe two hours 
before daybreak, but did not find His Majesty, on 
account of the evident danger in which his mother 
^as. He had taken leave of her and had gone back to 
his house at Preobrazh^nsk, whither 1 hast^ed, and 
found him in the highest degree melancholy and 
dejected. Towards eight o’clock came the news that 
the Tsaritsa was dead.” 

Peter was deeply affected. For days he conld see 
no one without bursting into a flood of tears! He 
never forgot his mother, but his sister Natalia, who 
had more sym^hy with modern ideas,^ to some extent 
supplied her place. 

On May Ist, 1694, the Tsar s^t out again for 
Archangel, two months earlier thmi^he. had in the 
previous year. He took with him a very large com- 
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pany—about three hniidred people—Gordon being one 
of the nnmber. They travelled faster than on the 

P revious occasion^ and reached Archangel on May 18th. 
„^eter lived in tie same house which he had occupied 
the year before. After visiting the Chnrch of St. 
Elias and returning thanks for his safe arrival, Peter 
inspected a ship which was building and which was 
^launched on May 20tb, the Tsar knocking away the 
first prop with his own nands. 

He was now able to carry out the visit to the 
Solovetsky Monastery which he had planned the year 
before. He started on his birthday, May 30th^ in his 
little yacht, the St. Peter^ taking with him the 
Archbishop Athanasius. The account of Peter’s be¬ 
haviour on this occasion is a favourite narrative in 
Rnssiwi schoolbooks. When they were about eighty 
miles from Archangel a heavy gale arose, and the 
tiny ship was in the greatest danger. The sails W'ere 
carried away, the waves dashed over the ship, and the 
sailors were in despair. All fell on their knees and 
began to pray, while the Archbishop administered the 
Sacraiheht. 

Peter received the Sacrament with the otliers, but 
stood firmly at the helm, with countenance unmoved. 
His calmness and entire freedom from fey eventually 
revived the courage of the sailors, and at last the 
pilot summoned resolution to tell the Tsar that their 
only hope of safety lay in nmnirig into the tinskaya 
Gulf, or otherwise they would he dashed to pieces on 
the rocks. With the help of Peter and the pilot the 
ship wj^s steered through a very narrow passage, and 
• at last* anchored near the Pertominsky Monastery. 
The pilot was rewarded with a large sum of money, 
and Peter made a huge cross, ten feet high, with an 
inscription, in Dutch: “This cross was made by 
Captain Petet a.d. 1^94.” This he carried on his 
shouldbrs imd ^et up on the spot where he had 
lauded. ^ 
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On the ioarth day they were again able to eet sail, and 
arrived oh the day following at the monastery, where 
they remained for three days in ])rayer and fasting. 
The Solovetsky Monastery, it will be remembered, had 
been, in the time of the Tsar Alexis, the head-quarters 
of the Dissidents, and had been besieged by him for 
nine years. Peter now presented the monks with 
thousand rubles, and granted them many privileges. 
The return to Archangel was accomplished without 
difficulty, to the delight of Peter’s fnend"8, who were 
in great anxiety with regard to him. 

A mouth later the vessel which he had himself 
launched on Ins' arrival at Archangel, was re«dy foi! 
sea, and at the same time he received a letter from 
Andrew Vinius, at Moscow, saying that iiie frigate 
pnrehaaed at Amsterdam had’sailed from Holland 
six weeks before, and onght by this time ^ to be 
due at Archangel. Yiniiis also mentioned that there 
had been man;y fires at Moscow, to which Peter 
replied : The vessel is completely finished,;and has 
been christened the Apostle Paul, and sufficiently 
fumigated with the incense of Mars*^ At this 
fumigation Bacchus also was sufficiently honoured. 
But how impudent is your Vulcan I He is not 
satisfied witjj you who are on dry land, and even here, 
in the realm of Neptune, he has shown his effrontery; 
referring to a barge witli grain catching fire, which 
would have been burned if it had not been fbr the 
exertions of Peter and his men. !^e frigate so 
anxiously expected from Holland arrived on July 
11th. She had fort 3 "-fonr guns, wah named the 
Santa Profeetie^ and was commanded by Captaiu. 
Jan Plamm, with a crew of forty saiioris. Peter duly 
announced its arrival to Vinius. V. 

Peter now had his three ships m hand, and was 
able to staft ^n his projected cruise. !]%e Apostle 
Paidf with Vice-Admiral Butelin,^ tqpS the lead. 
Then came the new Ihli/Prbpheci/, with 
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Admiral Bamodaudfskj and the Tear ; and laetly the 
ytLchi St Petevy with Rear-Admiral Gordon^ who has 
leil ns an account of these events. A siguahbook 
had been drawn up by Peter, which was translated 
into different langua^s. After all, the expedition did 
not come to much. The wind was unfavourable, and 
previous experience did not encourage them to 
attempt the open sea. They visited a number fd' 
islands in the Dvina, in \^hich they naturally did 
a great deal of feasting. Indeed, Gordon nearly 
wiiecked his ship on a small island, the pilot having 
mistaken the crosses in the cemetery for the masts 
and yards of other vessels. After about a week’s 
sailing they reached the ISviatdi Nos, the “Holy 
Nose,” the c^e which separates the White Sea from 
the Northern ocean. Taking leave then of the merchant 
vessels which they liad convoyed, they returned in 
four'dap to Archangel. Four days later they set 
out on their return to Moscow. 

As QOon as they arrived there I’cter proceeded to 
carry out the great military maiKouvres which he 
had planned with Gordon iu the White Sea. Peter’s 
generals and admirals had at this time to be tJie same 
|)erson6. Two contending armies were fonned. The 
lirat, consisting of 7,500 men, was plac|d under the 
command of Bntnrlin, who received the mock title 
of the King of Poland. The Russian force was 
commanded by Ramodanofslcy, .and included the 
Preobrazhensky and the Sf'menofsky regiments, the 
two premier regiments of the llussian army. It was 
probably (ff about the same size as the other. 

The mneeuvres took place in a valley on the right 
bank of the river Moskvd, not far from the capital. 
Peter did nc^ command, but marched as a bombardier 
at the head of his favourite Preobrazh^nskv regiment. 
The manesuvres lasted three weeks, and were not 
conducted iu a^ very serious manner. There were 
Wioy aeddents* and the killed and wounded were 
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more iu number than was expected. The banquets 
also occasioned some 8ai;prisiQg interludes. 

One of the ])1ans was to throw a bridge across the 
Moskva, and to capture, according to the rules ef 
war, a fort held % the Polish king. The assault 
was matle irregularly, after a dinner given by Lefort, 
and the capture was easy; but Peter insisted upon 
it all being done over again. The mauoBUvres came 
to a close at the end of October, and this is the last 
time that Peter played at war. It may be supposed 
that Gordon, although he was not in command of 
either corps, was iu fact at the head of both, aud 
directed their manoeuvres, acting as umpire. Lefort, 
also, was so severely burnt in the head and neck that 
he could not see ibr six days, and his skin came 
oil' in patches. His illness did not, however, prevent 
the Tsar and his officers from making merry in 
Lefort’s tent. 

Certainly Peter’s life at this time offered a succession 
of strange contrasts. Bouts and ship-building, carousing 
and chemistry, mad revels and serious talks follow 
each other in bewildering variety. At one time he 
clambers up to the top of a mast in obedience to the 
directions of a foreign skipper, at another time he lends 
his rich basa voice to the solemn service of the Greek 
Church.' Now he sits and drinks the whole night 
through with several hundred boon companions; next 
day he grasps his axe and works all day at ship-building, 
like a common workman. He was quite capable of 
building a boat with his own hands. We cannot but 
admire the fresh, genial nature of the man who has 
left an imperishable name in history, and who will, 
never be deprived of his title of “ the Great.” At the 
same time we cannot accpiit him of the charge of 
extravagance. He had thrown off the mystery and 
the laborious ceremony which hung like a heavy 
weight on the lives of his predecessors; biSt with 
that he also divested himself of much of the dignity 
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which should belong to ail sovereigns, and it is a great 
tribute to the real strength of Peter’s character that he 
did not suffer more. 

* He had a strong sense of humour, and his jokes were 
often of a strange and boisterous character. He always 
kept a large number of dwarfs and also a contingent 
of Cburt fools. He once appeared at Lefort’s house 
accom2)anicd by twenty-four dwarfs* riding on horse¬ 
back. At the beginning of IbOd he cehibratcd the 
marriage of one of his Court fools, Turg^nief. The 
carriages were drawn by goats, pigs, and dogs. 
The guests were dressed in sacking, hoots made of 
straw, and gloves of mouse-skin. His wife had no 
influence over him—^indeed, he contracted at this time 
jin intimate relation with the pretty daughter of a 
goldsmith named Mons, wliich caused him much trouble 
at a later period. 

It is dimcult to say how far I’cter, in his military 
and naval occupations, was merely amusing himself or 
was preparing the future of .Russia l)y a deep-seated 
foresight. Doubtless for the objects whicli he had in 
view, and which he eventually attained, a fleet and 
army were absolutely necessary, and no Russian 
sovereign could have created tliem but himself. Also 
he would have been unable to bring abou^ the internal 
reforms in Hossia which have given such lustre to 
his name if he had not been as w-ell versed in every 
detail of foreign life as a Russian of those days could 
be. *We now enter up(ni his firgt serious enlerjuise, 
the campaign against Azof. 
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TMK I'IRST CAMPAIGN' A({A1NST AZOF. 

I N Jill ])robability Peter bad little or nothing to do 
with bringing about the war with the Tartarfl, 
This wjis the act of the Government, in which he took 
no part or interest. Put when war was once determined 
upon, }*cter, with cliaractoristic energy, determined to 
tifcke part in it, even if he had to serve as a private 
soldier. 

Por some time Austria and Poland had been pressing 
Uie Russian Government to take action against Turkey. 
In 1()01 an Austrian envoy appeared in Moscow urging 
a campaign against tlie barbarians. Gordon well 
knew that Russia was not tlicn in a position to take 
such a slop, and would content herself with tlie 
defence of j(,er own frontier. Gordon wrote again 
in IGOti: “ Wc live here in peace, and the strongest 
representations of our allies will not induce ns to under¬ 
take anything of importance.” However, the raids of 
the Tartars coiitiiiueu. In 1 (>02, they apjieared, twelve 
thousand strong, before the town of Nemirof, in Little 
Russia, burnt the suburbs, carried off a number of 
prisoners, and stole a large quantity of horses. “ They 
were driven back by tbe aid of local troops. It was 
reported at tbe same time that the Turks who were 
established in Azof were preparing to invade the 
Russian territory. ^ 

The question of the Holy Places, whicli wiw one 
of the causes of the Crimean War in 1853, now also'* 
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makes its appearance. In September 1691 Dosithens, 
Patriarch of Constantinople, writes to the Tsars, that 
the French have induced the Turks, bv money and 
ftftr words, to surrender to them a larj^e })ortion of 
the Holy Places, half Golgotha, the ("hurch of 
Hetlilehem, and other things, and that the Frencli arc 
also preparing to restore the (9iurch of the Holy 
Sepulchre, so as to appear as the possessors of it. 
Dosithens urged the Tsars not to permit this cncroach- 
ineiit, even if resistance should lead to war. 

For the time these re])r(‘senrations produced no 
eflhct, but at. the end of 1694 Gordon writes to a 
friend, “ 1 believe and liope tliat W'e shall undertake 
BOmetliiug in the coming summer which wdll be to 
the adviMitage of Christianity and of our allies.” The 
mobilisation of the army for a campaign in the Crimea 
was actually order(‘d on January H)th, The plan 

of eaiufiaigii was so ordered that Doris Sh(*remdtief, 
with an armv of a hundred and twenty thousand me'ii, 
assisted by the Cossacks under thidr new Hetman 
Mazeppa, should go down the Dnieper and attack 
the fortresses of Otchakdf and Kazikerman, wbiglip. 
with other forts, protected tJiat river, and tliat an 
army of thirty-one thousand men, comprising Peter’s 
favourite regiment, as w^ell as a large fuumber, of 
Streltsi, should march against Azof. 

This second army was commanded in a peculiar 
manner. It had no regular general-in-chief, but was 
placed under a Council of threi\ jkthous, Golovin, 
Lefort, and Gordon. Their orders were to receive the 
sanction^of the ‘‘ bombardier of the Preobrazhensky 
r,('giraon1?, Peter Alex4ief.” Peter appears U> have 
kept the command of the artillery in liis own liands. 

This quadruple arrangement was not a success. 
Jealousies arose between Leiort and Gordon. There 
was no unity of plan. Peter oi’ten had to decide 
between*the conflicting views of the Swiss and the 
Scotchman, when he had but little exjjcrieiice in such 
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matters, and no military genins. Lefort had, at this 
time, more influence over the Tsar than Gordon, 
who complains in his diarj^ of the perverse ideas of his 
colleague, and says that he was often obliged to con¬ 
form to orders which were at entire variance with his 
own views. Circumstances seem to have shown that 
Gordon was riglit; but at the same time his conduct 
in tins campaign was afterwards made a ground for 
accusation against him. Wc find in this campaign 
the same difficulties whwdi occurred in the previous 
campaign of Golitsyn. There is the same delay in 
mobilisation, in the transport of troops and supplies ; 
the same w^aiit of fodder for the horses, and the same 
deficiency of water ; the same burning of the steppe, 
although not to so large an extent. 

Gordon marched from Moscow, with the vanguard, 
at the beginning of March, and reached Azof at the 
beginning of June. He had considerable difficulty in 
persuading the Don Cossacks to accompany him so 
far, and seems to have suspected them of treachery. 
He siifl'ered much from tlie want of horses. Azof 
one of the chief hindrances to Russian access 
to the Rlack Sea. It had been, both in ancient and 
mediawal times, first as the Greek Tanais, and then 
as the Geioese Tana, a great emporium of Asiatic 
trade. It had been held against the Turks by the 
Don Cossacks for six years, from 1637 to 1643, and 
had then been abandoned bv order of the Tsar Michael. 
The Turks had rebuilt it and had spent much labour 
in strengthening its fortifications. 

The main body of the Azof army did not leave 
Moscow till May. It proceeded by water'and bad 
great difficulty in reaching Nizhni-N6vgorod, from 
which place Peter wrote to Vinius: “ Strong winds 
kept us back for two days at Dedinovo, and three 
days at Miirom. Most of tbe delay was caused by 
stupid pilots and workmen, who^ call th&mselves 
masters, but^ in reality, are as far from Being so, as 
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tlie eartli is from heaven.” They reached Azof on 
the feast of St. Peter and St. Paul, the name-day 
of Peter, June 29th. It was determined to begin 
fhe siege at once, and it lasted for fourteen weeks. 
The Don Cossacks took a Tnrkisli fort which liindered 
tlieir supply of provisions, and another which enabled 
them to throw a bridge of boats across llie river. 

Put on the very afternoon of this success an 
intimate friend of Pet(n-’s, nmi Jacob Jauusen, a 
Dutchman by birth, tlesertcd to the (MK'Iuv. It is 
said, upon good authority, that P(‘ter had been in 
the* habit of giving this man ninch of his confidence, 
and of tiilking witli liijii day and night. Jannsen 
reveah^d t(» the Turks :ill the knowledge Jie was 
possessed of, and they were, consequently, aide to 
make some successful a>saults upon the Itjissiuii 
camp. Besides this, some Jtussian dissidents, wlio 
were resident in Azof, w(U’e sent into the Jlussian camp 
as spies, dressed as (k)ssacks, and brought reports of 
what the Bussians were doing. From them the 
Turks heard that the Bussians were in the habit of 
sleeping after their midday meal. A north* 
at this time of the day, and the Turks w^fcTdriveii 
back after an engagement which lasted three hours, 
in which Gordon himself was nearly taken prisoner. 

Peter soon learnt that there was a great diflference 
between sport and reality. The artilh^ry was found 
insufficient for its purpose. The commissariat, had 
neglected to provide salt for tlie atmy. The Streltsi 
showed themselves insubordinate. The Tsar had to 
set them an example by filling bombs and grenades 
•with hiS own hands. Gordon complained that every 
one was acting as if they were not in earnest. 
Reporting in his diary the proceeding.s of a council 
of war, he says that “ as usual,” nothing was decided 
upon. 

They* now began to talk about the necessity of an 
immediate"storm. Gordon, who was acquainted with 
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the difficnlty of such operations, and had for many 
years been conversant with the disposition of the 
troops, strongly opposed this proposal of the Conncil. 
He was overrnied, and then tried to influence the Tsth* 
himself. This was equally useless. He represented 
that it w^as absolutely necessary to complete certain 
trenches which might sei'vc as refuges if the attacking 
force "Was repelled. He was not listened to. The 
assault took place on August bth, and completely 
failed. The Ilussiaiis lost fifteen hundred men whom 
they could badly spare. Gordon laid the blame on 
“ the advisers of Hehoboam,” and saw himself sur¬ 
rounded by many angry looks and scornful faces. 
There were no ])ropcr engineers to conduct the siege. 
The chief of them was Franz Tiinmermaun. He 
was assisted by Adam Weide, Janies Bruce, and one 
Morlot, a Swiss. They seem not to liav(*, been adepts 
in their art. On So})tember dth a mine w'as exploded, 
in spite oi' Gordon’s representations, before it had 
been carried far eiiongli, with the result of doing no 
harm to the Turks but Idlling a considerable number 
^S-^vssians. A second mine w^as afterwards fired, with 
similar lidschauce. 

A second.attempt to storm was not more successful 
than the first. We learn from Gordon’s diary that 
in supporting this Peter set himself against Gordon’s 
advice. Peter was evidently hot-headed and impatient. 
As Gordon says, “ there was no sound judgement as 
to what ought to bo done.” Lefort, in a letter to his 
relations at Geneva says that Peter had underrated 
the strength of the garrison of Azof. He c^p^es6es 
the opinion, at the same time, that if the Russian army 
had been stronger by ten thousand men, the town would 
have been taken. Be this as it may, nothing was now 
accomplished. Retreat was determined upon on 
September 27th. The only success was the capture 
of the two Eal6ntski forts, in whi<ih a garrison was 
left of three thonsand men. 
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The cousequeut*es of this failure were painful. 
Peter had to lament the loss of some dear private 
friends. He was often depressed, although hi; did liis 
best to maintain a cheerful tone in his letters to his 
friends at Moscow. The catastroplic was not likely 
to increase tlie po}mlarity of foreigners in Uussiari 
circles. Disasters were certain to be ascribed to them, 
justlj’ or unjustly, and Gordon remarks that for some 
days after the unfortunate ex])losioii of the mine, 
Adam Weido, the engineer, did not dare to show 
his face. 

Tht; retreat was execui ed with great difficiulty. Some 
of the troops were drowned hy an iinm«lation caused 
by a storm in the Sea of Azof. The rear guard, 
commandid bv Gordon, was often attacked bv swarms 
of Tartars. One regiment was almost entirely des¬ 
troyed, and its colonel taken prisoner. The steppe 
which Gordon had found in the spring ‘‘full of 
manifold flowers and Iierbs, asparagus, wild thyme, 
marjoram, tulips, pinks, mclitot, and maiden gilly¬ 
flowers,” was now bare and iiakcfl. The soldiers 
suffered extremely from the severe cold. The AnstrhuL 
military attache^ Pleyer, wlio accom])anie(l 
writes to his Governmeni : “ I saw grear quantities 
of the best provisions, which could have fvcpt a large 
army for a year, either ruined by the bad weather or 
lost by the barges going to the bottom. What was 
left was divided by the (lossacks. On the way I learnt 
what great loss the army suffered in tlie march, 
although no enemy i)iirsued it, for it was impos¬ 
sible to see without tears, how through the whole 
.steppe Vor eight hundred versts, men and horses lay 
half eaten by the wolves, and many villages were full 
of sick, half of whom died, as well as many others 
infected by them, all of which was very jjainfuJ to see 
and to hear.” Gordon reckons the loss at Azof at 
two thbusand njen. 

The failure had been almost as complete as in 
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Golitsyn’H campaigns of 1687 and 1689, while the 
actual loss had been greater. Peter, however, entered 
the capital in triiiiiipli, witli a captive Turk led before 
him. An excnse for this might have been found ih 
the fact that Sheremdticf had achieved a partial success 
by the capture of KazikermAn and Tagan, two out of 
the four fortresses which he set out to conquer. 



CHAPTER IX. 


THE SECOND CAMPAIGN AGAINST AZOF. 

P ETER did not conceal from himself the serions- 
ness of his disaster. On the other hand, he 
showed his greatness by setting to work immediattdy 
to repair it. He j»aid no attention to tlie remon¬ 
strances of the Patriarch and others that liis defeat 
was due to the i)i-osence of heretics in the, camp. On 
the contrary, he determined to support the operations 
of the army with a fleet, and to seek the co-operation 
of foreigners inorci luiartily tlian ever. Pleyer, the 
Austrian, informs us tli.-it, during the siege, a report 
reached the Turks tliat Peter had sent for tin? assist¬ 
ance of two German regiments, arifl tha^4'Jfcy ’ luwT 
determined that they would siiiTcnder as as these 
should arrive. ^ 

However, engineers and ship-builders were more 
important now to Peter than soldiers. During the 
retreat he had written to the Emperor of Germany 
and to the King of Poland, saying that his failure 
was due to the want of proper cannon and of experi¬ 
enced ^engineers, but that he intended to renew the 
attempt. Peter entreated the King (»i‘ Poland to 
attack the Turks on his own account, and the Emperor 
as well as the Elector of Brandenburg, to send him able 
engineers and miners. He also sent a request to the 
Republic of Venice for thirteen Venetian shipbuilders. 

Indbed, his principal need at this time was a fleet 
of galleys by which Azof could be enclosed on the 
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sea side, and communication with the fortress pre¬ 
vented. Peter determined to build this fleet at the 
town of Vor6nezh, situated on a river ot* the same 
name, about three hundrdd miles south of Moscow. 
This place had the advantage of being surrounded bv 
a large forest, now indeed much injured, and the 
inhabitants had been experienced for many years past 
in making barges. These, constructed entirely of 
wood, had been built in very large numbers every 
year, for the purpose of conveying the grain and wine 
sent annually as salary to the Cossacks of the Don. 
They were not intended to return, when they had 
reached their destination, were brok< ' op for firewood. 
To this place Peter summoned al! t)ic Dutch and 
Englisli ship-builders from Arcliango). The yor6uezh 
flowed into flie Don, ami the Don into 1 h-.^ Sea of Azof, 
so that Pet(;r’s course; was ch'ar. 


Hard work was coiitininvl lierc througiioiii 


winter, and as many as twtnjt^ -'ix tlmnsand au-u w re 
employed. The materials Ibr 'hips were brouglii 
to Voronezh on thousands ^ .arts and w;iirgoim. 
Private iron-works were n' -iis.oh unied ibr siundies of 

A I 

tneir^ ^,^<'^jucLions, with a }>:■•»’u.^e to pa\ tl a latt 
period. I\'ter .-^uowed Hu' lubending elji;...-:ieier of 
his will. BeXfore the necehsiti<'.s of rJie Azof expedition 
all other considerations had to give way. Tlie model 
for the vessels he required existed in a galley which 
he had some timxi before ordered to lie eonstmeted in 


Holland, and which had been bronglit to Moscow by 
way of Archangel. Jt could be taken to jiieces, and 
was put togetlier in the saw-ruills at Preobrazheusk. 
From the ditferent parts of this galley similar con- . 
Btructions could easily bo made. At this time, indeed 
after the failure of* his tirst caiiifiaign, Peter began 
to take au interest iu public aflairs, and, now also 
he became sole ruler, as his brother Ivan died at 
the end of January 169d. This did not prevent him 
from going to Voronezh at the end of February, 
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where a small house with two rooms had been 
prepared for him. 

The first j^alley was ready on April 2nd. Peter 
cabled it 'he Principium,. He had many difficulties 
to deal wir,b. Many of his workmen deserted, otliers 
fell ill, outbreaks of bad weather hindered the work. 
The Tsar himsidf was very far from well, and 
Lefort was unable to a(;company him, from the same 
cause. What Peter lost in c.onipani()nsliip j>osterity 
has (gained in letters. As may be (ixpected, Peter 
diil ^lot sjiare himsidf. Wrilin*; to a hoptr he says, 
“ Aceordinjjf to the divine ileeree j^iven to onr ancestor 
Adam, we an* ealiM<»' our bread in the sweat, of our 
brow.” 'fhe. pillevs, /.SV. Mark and St. Matthew., 
followed tijf' Prhwiftiaw., tlie first of the.''e we may 
suppose bein,*:, so usuneil out of comydimeiil. to the 
Ve'ie.Uaii thi]j"!)i)ii(h'rs. Altog<‘tlier thirteen hundred 
iairtjes for ilie eouvevaiK'e of troops, animnuition, and 
‘"o’'ihioi'(s wef'e ]*no, 5 .. 

d‘ljo f|aesti(m of '-o' . ojd 1 im<} already setllod. 

li w;'s jmpos>il)h'. lo • matt'"' i(> a ‘•council’’as 
ht'h)fv. Thi'retore 01: mbei’ i o!i. Uh);*), I eto r had 

iL'eus‘.rd ‘ ,Iie mailer ^ (Jord.ici ;i,ud 'TnT 

uad del'r:.;iue<l rJiaf n.:- ;;!*i>erjijis>ii!io ^lla(r'd. he in 
i.h lirsf, (dace, Priiict* 'rcluTka^kv, and m Iu* were 
iu.-able to nndertakc tlie. eoimmiihl, tiie iloyar Sh('‘iii. 
Lc-foi't received ihe rank (d ailmiral. He was to hoist 
his liiiii on the. "alley whicii laid been brought from 
Holland, as we have already meufioned. 

On April 2lsl, ^hci'n, the co]uiuander-in-chi<*,f, 
hoi, led oil his galley the great flag lieariug the arms 
vf the Tsar, with a re])reseniatioii of the sea with 
ships, and of Hi. Peter ami St. Paul, in the corners. 
This had been embroidered at a convent in Moscow, 
and brought to Voronezh by Timmcrmann. The flag 
is still preserved in Moscow. Gordon was the first 
to arrivfi on the scene of action. Then came the Tsar, 
who bad been a^le to sail swiftly with his lighter 
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galleys. Then arrived some regiments under the com¬ 
mand of Lefort. Tbe operations might have been begun 
in May. But it was a serious question whether the 
Russian fleet, constructed in such haste, of damp wood, 
and manned by inexperienced crews, could take the 
sea against the Turks. 

On May 21st Peter i)aid a visit to Gordon, and told 
him that he had received news that a Turkish fleet 
was cruising off the. mouth of the Don, and that he 
did not think it desirable to risk an attack, and that 
he should order liis galleys to return. He appeared 

very melancliolious and grieved.” At three o’clock 
he returned with tin' news that the pirate Cossacks 
of the Don had captured some of iJie Turkish barges 
in the uight, with their contents, and had so frightened 
the Turks tlnit they sailed away with tlieir whole 
fleet excepting two, which they left behind. One of 
them was sunk by the Turks, and tlie other burnt by 
the Cossacks. 

Peter immediately proceeded to the mouth of the 
river, and was followed by Gordon with a detachment 
d* troops. TIio Tsar now stationed himself, with his 
""'^Vliv'^hmotilla of twenty-nine galleys, at the mouth of 
the river^iiid completely cut off the Turkish communi¬ 
cations w\h Azof. Gordon also eitcted two forts, 
and when they were ready, Peter could write to 
Ramodandfsky, “ Wc are now entirely out of danger 
from the Turkish fleet.” 

The cannonading of the fortress began on June 10th. 
Up to that time there had been some unimportant 
skirmishes with the Tartars, who attacked the Russians 
from the steppe, but were easily driven back.' During 
tbe bombardment Peter lived on board his galley, the 
Primipiamy and only came to Azof from time to time 
to attend the councils of war. In this manner he 
often exposed himself to considerable danger, and 
his sister Natalia wrote to him begging him* to take 
more care of himself. He replied in a' laughing 
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maiiner, “ I do not go to the bombs and balls; they 
come to me. Order them not to do so.” The Russians 
shot an an*ow into the town with a letter containing 
pit^positions of peace. The only answer was a renewed 
cannonade. The bombardment prodneed very little 
effect, and the Russians were at a loss what to do. 

The common soldiers now suggested the idea of 
building a wall of earth, under cover of which they 
might work, and gradually approach the walls of the 
town, until they were able to get to close quarters. 
Gordon favoured the notion, and carried it still further, 
employing fifteen hundred juen, day and night. Two 
days after the beginn'ing of tlie (;nter})ri.se, on dniic 2;>rd, 
the foreign eiigincers arrived. Tliey had travelled 
leisurely, because at Vienna they were not able, to 
learny antbiug about the military operjitions, and did 
not suppose that they were re([uircd so soon. The 
reason for this is curious. The Russian ambassador 
at Vienna had been purposely ke]>t in ignorance of 
what was going on, for fear be should ])ublish the 
news. Peter told the official responsible for this that 
in future what he did not write on ])aper he shf)uld write 
on his back ; we may suppose with the knout. new 
arrivals gave the Russians great credit fortjrf' strength 
and solidity of their earth-works, but sngj^jst.ed some 
improvement in tlie manner of bombardment, and under 
their direction an important corncr-bnttress of the 
fortress was demolished. The Riissiuus began to under¬ 
stand that the operations were- now governed by a 
new intelligence. 

The 2JajK)roviau Cossacks w'cre becoming very w^eary 
wf the slow progress of the siege. They therefore 
entered into communication wil b the Cossacks oi‘ the 
Don, and on July 17th, without orders, they stormed 
the fortifications from the earth-w'all or mound, aii<l 
entered the town. They were not, however, supjmrted, 
and we?e compcjlcd to retreat. Another attack w'as 
resolved upon for the following day, when the Turks 
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suddenly announced that they were prepared to sur¬ 
render the town. It cannot he said whether this was 
due to the attack of the Cossacks, to tlie efficiency 
of the earth-mound, to the arrival of the foreign 
engineers, or to the blockade of the fortress with the 
assistance of the fleet. Perhaps the impression was 
produced by all these things working together. At 
any rate, the victory was won. 

The garrison marched out with their wives and 
cliildren and with the honours of war. The traitor 
Jannsen was, witli some reluctance, delivered up to 
Peter, and was afterwards executed at Moscow. There 
can be no doubt that the success was an hononr for 
Peter and his army, and that it was due in great 
measure to the (jxisteiice of the fleet. On entering the 
fortress it was found that altlmugli the besieged had 
plenty of cannon and powder, bullets were entirely 
wanting. At tbe last assault the Turks were com¬ 
pelled to fire gold ducats cut up into small pieces. 
This, to a great extent, explains the surrender. Peter’s 
first care was to repair the battered fortress, his next 
to fin<i a convenient harbour for his flotilla. After a 
weefr'Rpimt in surveying, lie discovered this at Tagan-r6g 
(the horiiW Tagan). The Turkish mosques in the town 
of Azof were transformed into Christian churches, and 
Peter was able to hear divine service in one of them 
before his departure. 

Peter now ordered preparations to be made for 
tbe solemn entry of the victorious troops into 
Moscow. In the meantime he paid a visit to the 
iron-works in the neighbourhood of Tiila. Here he 
met Nikita Demidof, the cleverest smith a5id iroiir 
forger in the whole region, and made a great friendship 
with him. To this friendship are due the large 
grants of laud made to the Demidof family in the 
IJral Mountains, from which they became one of the 
wealthiest families in Europe. Mazepa, tbe Hetman 
of the Cossacks, met the Tsar on the road from 
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Voronezh to Tdla and presented him with a magnifi¬ 
cent sabn;, set with precious stones. He told him 
of the snccessfal attacks of tlie Zaporovian Cossacks 
the Turkish fleet in tlie Black Sea. 

The triumphal entry into Moscow took place 
on September 3()th. Tlic influence of the foreigners 
was apparent in the procession. Viiiiiis had cliarge 
of the triumphal arches, which he had erected on 
classical models. The Russian ])easants looked 
amazed at emblems and attributes taken from Greek 
mytkology, at inscriptions reterring to Ilercides and 
Mars, to the victorv of Constantins over Maxentius. 
They could better understand the eolossal figures ol* 
the Turks, and the hiig(j ])ictiires wlucli re]>roK(‘nt»Ml 
battles and sea-fights. The geinn-als rode in the 
procession in carriages or on lior.s(‘l>aek. Jicfort 
occupied the shalge of tlie Tsar liiniself, while Peter 
walked behind it, with a partizau in liis liand, in the 
simple nnitbrm of a sea-ca])tain. This apparent 
humility was in all prohahility not very agreeable 
to popular feeling. 

The capture of Azof pi'oduccd a groat otlc*(d, 
throughout the civilised world. At Constant ifiojjh? 
the consternation was so gnjat that some bi^n othcials 
were executed. All the janissaries who could be 
found were arrested, and their goods confiscated; and 
the commandant wlio had surrendered tlie town, fled to 
save his life, but lost the whohj of his property. 
The feeling in Europe was just as strong. The 
last Russian victories had been gained by the Tsar 
Alexis <jver the Poles and Swedes many years ago. 
Since tlrtit time there had been a series of defeats. 
It was undoubtedly a great glory to have inflicted 
a severe blow on the common enemy of Christendom. 
The Western Powers had now begun to pay a greater 
attention to Eastern affairs, and it was obvious that 
the alli&nce witl^ Russia would be worth having to 
any Power who was interested in them. But 
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congratulation was not unraixcd with jealousy. There 
were many who did not desire a too rapid rise for 
Enssia^ and this feeling was especially strong in 
Poland. • 

The situation of Affairs in this country was coming 
to that condition which was to give Peter occupation 
during a large portion of his career. The great. King 
Jolin Sobidsky had died in the summer of 1096. As 
the crown was hereditary, the clioice of a successor 
occasioned considerable controversy. The two principal 
candidates were the Prince of Conti, the nephew of 
the great Conde, supported by the French, and 
Augustus, the physically strong, as ('arlyle calls him, 
Elector of Saxony. 

Before the con(]uest of Azof, a Frenchman, named 
Fourni, who had accompanied tlic foreign engineers 
to Enssia, and was now returned to Warsaw, spOte 
with Jiigh approval of the effect wliich the energy of 
Peter had produced on the military activity of the 
Russian Empire. The Polish Senators shook their 
heads over the boldness and activity of the young 
Tsar^ and asked what was to come of it. One 
voievode remarked that the Russians owed every¬ 
thing to ^j^ing John, who had made an alliance with 
them and so stimulated them to be a warlike people; 
without that the Russians wonld have been paying 
tribute to the Tartars until the present day, and 
wonld have remained quietly at home ; but it was 
easy to see that they would now acquire a certain 
polish. Another voievode remarked that it would 
have been better for them to have remained home ; 
if they received polish and once smelt bloodj then w-e 
should see What wonld come of it. The Lord forbid 
it! 

Nikitin, the Russian Resident in Warsaw, received 
the news of the capture of Azof on August 29th, 
during divine service. He immediately ordered, a 
prayer of thanksgiving to be offered, and feasted the 
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people with beer and bread. On September Ut, he 
made, in a sitting of the Senate, a speech in praise of 
the Tsar, He said that, like a true Peter, he had with 
the sign of the cross opened the doors of Jerusalem, 
which had been lost, and which now might be re¬ 
gained by Christians. He would soon mandi against 
the Crimea, but he needed allies to assist him against 
the common enemy. The way lay open to Constanti¬ 
nople, the wealthy Arabia might become the prey 
^ of the Polish eagle ; now was the. time to enlarge 
the borders of Poland and, with tlie cross in their 
hands, to grind the heathen to powder. It was better 
to acquire solid titles to fame in this way than to 
claim titles which did not belong to them. A tlireat 
was contained in these last words, because the Polish 
kings still retained the titles of (Iranil Dukes of 
Smohhisk and Kief, which no longer belongcul to 
them, but to Russia. Two days alter this speech the 
Imperial liesidcnt informed Nikitin tliat the Senators 
had determined to suppress the titles that were 
objected to, but that they were not pleased at the 
capture of Azof, which was entirely unexpected on 
their part. 

Nikitin reported to Moscow that, on Septeafiber 11th, 
the Poles had celebrated the capture of Azof by the 
firing of guns, and in other ways, and tiied to appear 
as if they were much delighted. But in reality they 
were not so ; they were rather considering whether 
they should not ally themsedves against the Russians 
with the Khan of the Crimea, who had warned them 
against Peter. It was ineleed a great pity that the 
poles diS not accept the oiler of the Tsar. The reign 
of Peter would have been more uniformly successful, 
as well as more beneficent in its consequences, if it 
had led to the extension of the Russian empire to 
the South rather than to the North, and to the seeking 
of an ontlet to Europe rather through the Mediter- 
r»eau thaa thrdbgh the Baltic. 
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Sapieha, the Hetman of Lithuania, attempted to 
diminish the reputation of Peter by saying that, after 
all the Russiaus had not done so very much, be¬ 
cause they had achieved no success at sea, and A;cof 
had not been taken by storm, but had capitulated. 
To this Nikitin n^plied that he should be quite 
satisfied if not only the whole of Turkey, but also 
Poland and Ijithnania capitulated in like manner, 
because tluui at any rate the Poles would have peace 
and quiet instead of the continual contentions by 
which they were at present agitated. ^ 

With regard to the rest of the continent, Nikitin 
reported that the lilies of France were blanched by 
the thunder and lightning of Peter’s trininph, but 
that Spain, Portugal, England, Holland, and Venice, 
were real IV irlatl at heart. Undoubtedlv Prussia, not 
then a kingdom, hailed with joy the rise of the new 
Power. When Peter appeared at Kdnigsberg in the 
following year fireworks were let off in his honour, 
and one of the tableaux rejiresented the Russian fleet 
before Azof sailing in a sea of flame. It was natural 
that a similar feeling should be shown in Holland 
and A^enice, which might take some credit to them¬ 
selves fo\ the success of the enterprise. Moscow, 
situated in the middle of a country difiicult of 
approach, had now fixed her foot firmly upon the 
sea aud had laid the foundations of a fleet. 

Peter himself was not by any means content with 
what he had done. He determined to establish a 
large fleet in the Black ISea. He sent three thousand 
families of peasants and three thousand Streltsi aud 
soldiers to people the empty town of Azof. T^ provid(» 
a fleet, every proprietor with ten thousand peasants’ 
families, and ever}^ monastery with eight thousand, was 
obliged to furnish a ship, fully armed and equipped, 
before April 1698. The merchants were to provide 
twelve mortar-boats, and others were to contribute in 
like manner. Smaller proprietors*were ordered to 
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enrol themselves into companies for the construction 
of ships, similar to the symmories of the ancient 
Greeks. The ships and galleys were to be built at 
V<jr6nezh. The Government provided the timber, 
hut nothing else. As a fact, the vessels were nearly 
all built hy contractors who were resident in the 
German suburb. Most of the vessels were ready by 
the appointed time. 

JVe must again quote the words ot* Peter himself, 
in the preface to the “ Maritime Ilcgiilations ” ; “ On 
this acuoimt he turned his whole mind to the eon- 
structiou of a fleet, and when, on account of the 
insults of the Tartars, the si(;ge of Azof was bogiiu, 
,and afterwards that town was Ibrtnnately tahiMi, tlien. 
according to his niiclningea])lc will, lie did lu^t endure 
thinking long about it. Hu (|uickly set about the 
work. A suitable place for sliiji-buildiiig was found 
on the lliver Voronezh, close to the town of that 
name, skilful shipwrights were called from England 
and Holland, and in 1 hbn there began a new work in 
Bns8ia,.the construction of gree-t war-shij)s, galleys, and 
other vessels. And that tliis rniglit ‘ lx; ibr ever 
secured in Russia, and that he might introduce among 
his people the art of this business, he sent many 
people of noble families to Holland juid oiJier states 
to learn tlie building and management of ships. And 
that the monarch might not be shamefully behind 
‘ his subjects in that trade, he himself took a journey 
to Holland, and in Amsterdam, at the East India 
wharf, giving himself up, with other volunteers, to 
the learning of naval architecture, he got what was 
necessary for a good carpenter to know, and, by his 
o*wn work and skill, constructed and launched a new 
ship.” ^ 

As mentioned in the preceding account, Peter sent 
abroad fifty nobles, belonging to the highest and most 
distingnished femilies in' the Empins. Twenty-eight 
were ordered to 4taly, and the resf to England and 
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Holland. Most of them were married and had 
families, so that we may imagine the order to leave 
their country suddenly was not especially acceptable 
to them. Each of them was accompanied by a soldier. 
They were instructed to make themselves familiar 
with the use of charts, compasses, and navigation, 
to learn the art of ship-building and the dunefs of 
common sailors. If any one returned without per^ 
mission, or without a certificate of proficiency, his 
property was to be confiscated. They were to pay 
their own expenses. Among those sent were members 
of the distinguished families Kurdkin, Dolgorfiky 
Tolstdi, and Hilkdf. It is remarkable that not one 
of tliem acquired reputation in naval matters, although 
many became eminent in other ways, and they ml 
probably profited by their enforced years of absence 
from tlie ' prejudices of their own country. But 
far more important than the mission of these 
disciples was the journey of Peter himself. His 
years of learning were now at an end, and his years 
of wandering began. With this enterprise, which 
dates from 1691, begins the epoch of those far- 
reaching reforms which obliterated the Bnssia of 
the Kremlin and created the Russia of to-day. 



CHAPTER X. 

Peter’s journey to the west. 

M any reasons have hcen assigned for Peter's 
journey to Western ICiirope. Some have said 
that it was in fulfilment of a vow whicli he had 
made when in danger in the White Sea, that he 
would visit the graves of St. Peter and St. Paul at 
Home ; others have described it as a mere voyage 
of pleasure. Both these reasons are cerl-ainly ground¬ 
less. Theie is more in Voltaire’s suggestion, that he 
left his dominions for a time in order to learn how 
better to govern them, and a deep insight in Napoleon’s 
remark : “ He left his country to deliver himself for 
a while from the crown, so as to learn ordinary life, 
and to remount by degrees to greatness.” It was 
natural also that he should desire to set the example 
of foreign travel to his subjects, and that, having 
commanded many of them to sojourn abroad, at great 
inconvenience, he should wish to sU)w them that he 
was ready to undergo the same privations himself. 
There is no doubt that his journey would tend to make 
similar jwmieys fashionable. 

•Still, his main object was to learn the art of ship- 
building in Holland and in England. Out of the year 
and a half which he spent away from his country, nine 
months, or half the time, were given to hard work at 
ship-yards. Also, it is expressly mentioned, in the 
instracnons to th« Embassy which went with him, 
that their object was to \|e the engagement of skilled 
# B8 
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workmen, and the workers of sail-cloth, ropes, anchors, 
cork, and saws. The whip which he carried with him 
was a curious piece of workmanship. It was decorated 
with Peter’s portrait, surrounded by all kinds of tools^— 
compass, hammer, axe, etc.—and it bore the inscrip¬ 
tion, I am in the condition of a learner, and I desire 
teachers.” 


The determination to undertake the journey was., 
finally formed in the last month of 1G96. The originik- 
tion of the plan is j^erierally ascribed to I^efort. On 
December 6th, 1696, it was publicly announced iii' 
Moscow that the Tsar had tlie intention of sending an 


embassy to the Emperor, to the Kings of England 
and Denmark, to the Pope, tbe States-G eiieral of 
Holland, the Elector of Briindcnbiirg and the licpublic 
of Venice, with the idea of nuiting Uic Christian Powers 


to fight against the Sultan. It was, indeed, to be a 


kind of complimenlary visit paid by Russia to the 
chief Western Powers, in order to announce her resolve 


to become a part of the European system. 

The Embassy was formed and fitted out with great 
magnificence. At the head of it was placed Francis 
Lefovt, and under him two Russians, Golovin and 
Voznitsyn. Lefort owed his position not so much 
to political knowledge as to his pleasant manners, and 
his tact in inl,ercourse with men. He passed for 
a clever and cultivated man, but we cannot discover 
that he had any political talent. 

The Embassy consisted of two hundred persons, 
amongst whom were thirty “ volunteers ” sent abroad 
to learn ship-building. They were divided into three 
companies, each of whom was under a decurion o?* 
desidtnik. One of these deenrions was Peter himself. 


His presence with the Embassy was kept a profound 
secret. Even if there were reports that Peter was to 
make a tour, it was not known that he was present 
^th the Embassy. To avoid discovery, Petei^ aJ^ys 
rote to his friends in Moscow with sympathetic ink, 
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which could not be read without nndergjoin^ a chemical 
process. He was never to be addressed except as Min 
Her Peter Mikhailof, discarding even the termination 
fitch” which was assnmed by the higher aristocracy, 
it was forbidden to mention his presence with t he 
Embassy under pain of death, and we find that even 
the younger Lefort did not allude to it in his letters 
home until September 1097, many months after they 
bad started. He then said that it was impossible to 
Jkeq) the matter secret. 

This incognito had great advantages. It enabled 
Peter to become a serious student, to move about 
freely, to associate with any one he pleased, and at 
the same time to converse* openly with persons of 
high rank on questions of politie.s. To govern the 
kingdom during'his absence he appointed a regency 
consisting of three persons, Lio Naryshkin, Bf)ris 
Golitsyn and Prince Peter Prozor^lsky, This 
triumvirate was invested with supreme power, and 
Gordon, in his diary, always speaks of tlKun as '‘their 
majesties.*’ Moscow was committed to the charge of 
Prince Ramodan6fsky. 

Just as the preparatioiivS for the journey were 
concluded, an unexpected (hday occurred. As Gordon 
says, “ A merry night lias been spoilt by an accident 
of discovering treason against bis Majesty.” The 
Colonel of the Streltsi, Ivan Zickler, and two Huesian 
nobles of high rank, Alexis Sokc'vuin and Theodore 
Pdshkin, were accused, on the testimony of L&riori 
Yelisdrof, of plotting against tlie life of the Tsar. 
There probably no plot, but only loose and 
unguarefed talk. However, the accused were tried, 
tortured, and condemned, being beheaded in the 
Red Square after having their arms and legs chopped 
off. The causes of their discontent were their attach¬ 
ment to dissent and their dislike of Peter’s in¬ 
novations. , 

It is sai<l that Peter received news of this con- 

# • 
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spiracy at eight o’clock on the evening of the very 
day on which it was to he executed, as he was dining 
with Lefort. He said notliing about it, and ordered 
a captain of the guard, Liminof, to surround the 
house in which the conspirators were assembled. Ho 
went there himself at about ten, before his guards 
had arrived, and walked into the dining-hall as if 
to take part in the feast. They drank to his health,, 
and when he rose to reply Theodore Pilshkin sai^; 
in a low voice, “ It is time, brother.” SokdvniaJ 
replied, ‘‘Not yet.” Then Peter called out, “It ii? 
my time, you wretch,” and struck Pilshkin a violent 
blow in the face; and at the same moment Liminof 
entered with his troops. The conspirators, seeing 
that they were betrayed, fell at the feet of the Tsar 
and begged for pardon ; but he only Said, “ Take away 
these dogs and strangle them.” 

Peter left Moscow on March 10th, 1697. He was 
obliged to avoid Poland, because of the disturbed 
state of the kingdom in consequence of the elections. 
He had therefore to pass through Sweden, and came 
first to .Riga. It is a curious fact that, when the 
Northern war broke out, three years later, his dis¬ 
courteous reception in this town by Eric Dalberg, 
the governor, was put forward as a serious grievance. 
Peter had, in fact, no grievance whatever. 

A severe famine was raging in Livonia. It was 
difficult for the Livonian’ Government to provide 
sufficient horses and carriages for so large a company, 
and the governor of Pskov, whose duty it was to 
give notice to tlie Government of Riga of what they 
had to expect, had failed to do so. In consequence 
they found no carriages to meet them and no sufficiency 
of food. They were treated civilly enough in Riga 
itself^ but they had to pay dear for their board and 
lodging. Dalberg, although he knew that P^ter was 
present, respected the Tsar’s incognitcb As the Embassy 
was not accredited to Sweden, he did cOot think it 
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right to enter into personal relations with the Hussian 
.Ajmbassador, who was merely passing through the 
country. So there were no military spectacles and 
no fireworks, but a certain coolness and stiffness. 
The governor acted, no doubt, with perfect correctness, 
but it would have been mucli better for himself and 
for his country if he had behaved differently. 

Other unpleasantnesses occurred. There were 
uuarrels between Peter’s suite and the town authori¬ 
ties, no strange thing if they carried into Sweden the 
'manners of the German Suburb. When Peter went 
* to visit a Dutch ship which was anchored in the 
Dvina, he was'stopped by soldiers ; also they prevented 
him from examining the fortifications. Lefort admitted 
that this was peiffectly right, but the sting nevertheless 
remained. Dalberg, when at a later period he wrote 
to defend himself, maintained that ho was quite 
justified in guarding jealously the secrets of a frontier 
fortress which had once been attacked by the Bussians, 
and might be attacked again. Peter certainly sent to 
Vinius a special report on the strength of the garrison 
and the character of the fortifications ; he also des¬ 
patched to Eamodanofsky specimens of the saddles 
used by the Swedish soldiers. However, the sore 
rankled. Peter wrote to Vinius: “ Here we lived 
in a slavish way, and were tired with the mere sight 
of things ” ; and in 1709, when Peter began the siege 
of Riga, he threw the first bombshells into the town 
with his own hand, and wrote to Meusliikdf: “ May 
God grant us grace to avenge ourselves on this 
accursed* place.” 

* The Embassy had to stay at Riga a whole week, 
until the Dvina was free from ice and they were able 
to proceed. On April 10th they arrived at Mitau, the 
capital of Cnrland. Here they experienced a warm 
arid brilliant reception. The Duke of Garland, 
Frederick Oasimir, had known Lefort many years 
before in ^lland, and» their adventures together in 
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theiryoutbfnl days had been of a tumultnous character. 
They met now under changed circiimstances. Peter 
in part laid aside his in(!ognito; he visited the Duke 
and the Duchess, and had much conversation w^th 
private persons on Russian affairs. It was here that, 
he confided to Blomberg what has been previously 
narrated about the election of the Patriarch. Peter 
also was not idle in his craft. He found time tO“ 
finish a large beam, seventy feet long, which was still 
shown in Mitau twenty years ago. fv 

After a fortnight’s stay at Mitau he proceeded to 
Libau, where he saw tlie Baltic for the first time. 
He could scarcely anticijiate that the Russian fleet 
would in a few years’ time play an important part in 
these waters, and that the greater part of the coast 
would belong to Russia. He was detained here for a 
week by bad weather, and spent his time with sailors, 
with whom he used to drink in a wine-cellar, giving 
himself out as the captain of a Russian privateer. 
He also visited an aj)othccary’s shop, wh6l^ he was 
much struck by the sight of a salamander preserved 
in spirits. After this, as lie desired to avoid Polish 
territory, he went by sea to Pillau, the port of 
Konigsberg, whereas the rest of the Embassy travelled 
by land by way of Momel. 

BIona.|»erg also tells us of the visit to Curland: 

“ Open 'tables were kej)t everywhere, with trumpets 
arid, music, with feasting and excessive drinking all 
the*rime, as if his Tearish Majesty bad been another 
Bacchus. I have never seen such hard drinkers ; it 
is not possible to ex])ress it, and they boast of it as 
a mighty qualification.” 

Fre(}erick, Elector of Brandenburg, who was soon 
to become the first King of Prussia, was naturally 
much interested at Peter’s arrival, and bad taken 
great pains to ascertain every detail of the journey^. 
He sent a chamberlain to meet Peter at Pillau, and to 
offer hospitality, but met Tpth an evsuive answer. 
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At Kiinigsberg Peter lived in a small house; but be 
drove out late at niglit to call on the Elector, and 
was admitted by a private staircase. The interview 
liStted for an hour and a half. Ue could not allow 
the Elector to return his visit, but went to him 
again, and was entertained by him at his country 
house, where he witnessed a bear fight and attended 
a hunting party. The Embassy arrived eleven days 
later, and was received with great splendour. They 
appeared before the Elector in Russian costume. Peter 
stood at the window to see them coming, hut, not¬ 
withstanding this, the Elector Imd to ask Lefort how 
the Tsar was, and whether they had left him in good 
health. Fireworks were let off in their honour, which 
represented, amongst other tilings, tlie Pnssian arms 
and the victor}" of Azof. 

AVe have detailed accounts of this visit in the 
correspondence of the philosopher Leibnitz with the 
Electress Sophia Charlotte. 11 o says that Peter made 
a very favourable im])rcssion. They admired his good 
temper' and affability, liis ready wit, and his skill in 
trumpet-blowing and drum-lieating. Jjeibnitz also 
writes: Lefort drinks like a liero ; no one i^an rival 
him. It is feared that he will be the death of some of 
' the Elector’s courtiers. Beginning in the evening, he 
does not leave his pipe and glass till three hours after 
sunrise, and yet he is a man ol' great ability.” At 
KSnigsberg, as elsewhere, Peter did not neglect 
serious duties. He was regularly instructed in artillery 
practice, and received a cert,ificato saying that Peter 
MicliAilpf harl thoroughly learnt the use of firearms 
u.nd of* all kinds of artillery. The exercise-books 
wliich he used at this time are still extant, and they 
show the conscientiousness and the extent of ins labour. 


They contain rules of all kinds for the mixing of 
powder, the calibre of the guns, and the art of firing 
them, , 

• Frederic]^ had hop^d to induce Peter to sign a 
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defensive alliance, protecting Brandenburg against 
attacks from Sweden or Poland; but in this he was 
disappointed. The object Peter had chiefly in view 
was the prosecution of the war with Turkey, lie 
therefore confined himself to presenting the Elector 
with vague answers. A kind of ti’eaty was indeed 
signed on June 12th, but it had only reference to 
commercial aflairs, to the extradition of criminals, to 
the ceremonial of embassies, and to the good treatment 
of Bussian visitors. The Brandcnburgers remarked 
that on this occasion the members of the Russian 
Embassy were more aflable, more courteous, and more 
compliant than they had ever been before. They 
expected that great advantages would ensue from the 
Russian alliance. 

At last the visit came to an end, after a month’s 
sojourn, and Peter went to Pillau to avoid passing 
through Poland. Here he had to stay three weeks, in 
consequence of the condition of affairs in that country. 
The dispute as to the election was of the greatest 
interest and importance to Russia, and Peter did not 
venture to proceed until he heard that the election of 
Augustus was certain. 

An incident which occurred just before his departure 
throws light on the peculiarities of his character. 
He had prepared a great entertainment for the Elector 
at Pillau, on June 29th, his name day, the Feast of 
St. Peter and St. Paul, one of the most important 
feasts in the Russian calendar. Frederick sent an 
excuse, saying that he was obliged to pay a visit 
to the Duke of Ciirland at Memel, but ^hat he 
despatched instead the Graf von Kreyzen and the? 
Landvogt of Schackeu, to present his congratulations 
to the Tsar, and to attend the banquet. When the 
envoys had retired after the dinner to refresh them¬ 
selves, a very necessary operation if the proceedings 
were conducted in the usw mannei^ Peter got into 
a great rage; he said that thi%Elector w^ good, but 
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that his counsellors were devils, and he looked sulkily 
at Graf Kreyzen. As the envoy continued to smile 
and look pleasant, which was all he could do, Peter 
hit him twice in the chest and told him to be off. 
The envoys, as may be supposed, lost no time in 
returning to KOnigsberg. Peter wrote a note of 
apology to the Blector, saying that the envoys bad 
treats him in an unfriendly manner, had caused him 
'a great ^eal of anno3’^ance, and had run away. He 
hoped that such worthless brutes would not cause 
any interruption in the good feeling between himself 
and their master. 

This ♦occurrence, as might be expected, excited a 
great deal of attention. The papal nuncio, resident 
at Daiitzig, wrote a report of it to the Holy Father, 
and remarked that the reason of Peter’s indignation 
was that the Elector had not come himself after all 
the preparations he had made, lie also says that 
the Tsar would have drawn his sword if those who 
surrounded him had not prevented him. Peter was 
probably disappointed because Frederick did not come 
to see his fireworks, which he had most likely pre¬ 
pared with his own hands. 

Peter now continued his journey to Holland. He 
proceeded by sea to Colberg, but did not go farther, 
because he^ was afraid of falling in with the French 
Squadron, which was bringing the Prince de Conti to 
Poland. He did not himself visit .Berlin, although 
his suite went there, and were handsomely entertained. 
He inspected the celebrated iron-works at Ilsenburg, 
in the Hartz, and ascended the Brocken. From thence 
he went* to a place called Koppenbriigge, where he 
met Sophia Charlotte, the Elecjfcjiess of Brandenburg, 
and her mother the Electress of Hanover. We have 
accounts of the visit written by both these ladies. Peter 
. went to sup with them, danced afterwards, and made 
himself generally agreeable. The party did not 
break up tU^four in tne^moming. 
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Sophia Charlotte writes : “ My mother and I began 
to pay him onr compliments, but he made Mr. Lefort 
reply for him, for he seemed shy, hid his face in his 
hands, and said, ^ Ich kann mcht S'precken' We 
tamed him a little, and he sat down at the table 
between my mother and myself, and we talked to him 
in tnrn, each striving who should do it. Sometimes he 
replied himself, sometimes by interpreters, but he said, 
nothing which was not to the point on all the subjects / 
which were suggested, for the vivacity of my mother; 
put to him many questions, to which ho replied with; 
the same readiness, and I was astonished that he was 
not tired with the conversation, for I have been told 
that it is not much tlie habit in his country. As to'his 
grimaces, I imagined them worse than 1 found them, 
and some are not in his power to correct. One can 
see also that he has had no one to teach him how to eat 
properly, but he has a natural, unconstrained air which 
pleases me.” 

The mother says, writing a few days later: “ The 
Tsar is very tall, his features are fine and his figure 
very noble. * He has great vivacity of mind, and a 
ready and just repartee. But, with all the advantages 
with which nature has endowed him, it could be 
wished that his manners w'ere a little less rustic. 
We immediately sat down to table. Hejr Koppen- 
stein, who did the duty of marshal, presented the 
napkin to his Majesty, who was greatly embarrassed, 
for, instead of a table-napkin, at Brandenburg they 
had given him an ewer and a basin after the meal. 
He was very gay, very talkative, and we estaj^lished a 
great friendship for each other, and he exchanged 
sriufF-bo 5 :es with my daughter. We stayed, in truth, 
a very long time at table, but we would gladly have 
remained there longer still without feeling a moment 
of ennuiy for the Tsar was in very good humour, and 
never ceased talking to us. My daughter had her 
Italians sing. Their song jjjleased hin||^ though he 

ir* ' 
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confessed to us that he did not care much for music. 
I asked him if he liked hunting. He replied that his 
father had been very fond of it, but that he himself, 
frftm his earliest youth, had had a real passion tor 
navigation and fireworks. He told us that lie worked 
himself in building ships, showed us his hands, and 
made us touch the callous places that had been caused 
by work. He brought his musicians, and they played 
/ Enssian dances, which we liked better than Polish 
dues. Le Fort and his nephew dressed in French style 
and had much wit. We did not speak to the other 
ambassadors. We regretted that we could not stay 
longer, so that we could see liim again, for his society 
gave us nducli pleasure. He is a very extraordinary 
man. It is impossible to describe him, or even to give 
an idea of him, unless you have seen him. He has a 
very good heart, and remarkably noble sentiments. I 
must tell you, also, that lie did not get drunk in our 
presence, but we bad hardly left when the people of 
his suite made ample amends.'’ 

In another letter she says ;— 

“ They have four dwarfs. Two of them are very 
well-proportioned, and perfectly well-bred : sometimes 
he kissed, and sometimes he pinched the ear ef his 
favourite dwarf. He took the head of our little 
Princess, (Sophia Dorothea, ten years old,) and kissed 
her twice. The ribbons of her hair siiilered in conse¬ 
quence. He also kissed her brother (afterwards 
George II. of England, then sixtevjoi years old). He 
is a prince at once very good and very mcckant. 
He has quite the manners of his country. If he bad 
leceived a better education, he would be an accom¬ 
plished man, for he has many good qualities, and an 
infinite amount of natural wit.” 



CHAPTER XI. 

PKTER IN HOLLAND. 

P ETER was extremely anxious to reach Holland, 
and he chose the route down the Rhine. At 
Emmerich he left the embassy and hired a little boat 
to take him down to Amsterdam. At Schenkenschanz, 
the Dutch frontier, a large crowd was assembled to see 
the Tsar. A woman went up to the company and asked 
whether they T^ere Christians, as there was a report that 
the whole mission was to be baptized at Cleves, Peter 
reached Amsterdam on the afternoon of August 7th. 
He did not stop a moment, but continued his journey 
to Zaandam. This little town lies on the banks of 
the River Zaan, a short distance from the wide stream 
of the Y. At the time of Peter’s visit it was the centre 
of a great ship-building business. There were not 
less than fifty wharves in Zaandam in which vessels 
were constructed, and the workmen were so skilled that 
they could turn out a complete vessel five weeks after 
the keel was laid. The saw-mills were worked then, 
as now, by wind power. 

Arriving at Zaandam at six o’clock in the qiorning, 
the Tsar saw an old friend of his, Gerrit Kist, who 
had been employed in Russia as a smith, in a small 
boat fishing for eels. The Rnssians,- who recognised 
him, called ont, Smith, smith, come here! ” Eist 
was astonished to see a strange boat in the river, and 
still more to i^d the Tsu of Hnscovy ^n board. Peter 
informed !Ei|^ that he intended to lodge ip his house. 

94 . ’ 
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Kist objected that bis boose was too small and badly 
famish^. At last, after tbe ejection of a widow 
woman at tbe price of a few shillings, Peter established 
bjpQself, Kist receiving tbe strictest orders to tell no 
one who bis lodger was. 

Peter bad been tbe first to jnmp on shore and to 
moor bis ship to tbe qnay, He was dressed like a 
common sailor, bot as the members of bis suite wore 
tbe Rnssian costume, a crowd assembled. Peter told 
them that they bad nothing to do with the great 
Embassy which was expected, but that they were only 
foreign craftsmen seeking work. 

On Monday morning the Tsar purchased a number 
of carpenter’s tools, carried them to his house with 
his own hands, a.nd set to work at once. Tlie same 
day he engaged himself as a workman under the name 
of Peter j&ikh&ilof in the yard of Lyrist Teenniszoon 
Rogge on tbe Buitenzaan. He did not forget to visit 
the families of tbe old friends whom lie had known in 
Russia. One old woman gave him a dram of Geneva, 
which he accepted with great pleasure ; another gave 
him a dinner. The suite received orders to adopt the 
Zaandam dress, and the tailors of Amsterdam were set 
to work with great energy. On the Sunday Peter 
bought a small row-boat, after much haggling, for 
forty florins' and a quart of beer, which buyer and 
seller drank together. 

Besides the ship-yards, Peter visited the workshops 
and the shops, the oil- and paper-mi]ls, the saw-mills, 
the rope-works, sail-manufactories, iron-forgers, and 
compass-makers. He paid great attention to every¬ 
thing, and showed extraordinary skill in the manipula¬ 
tion of processes which he had never seen before. 

On Wednesday the secret of his personality became 
known. A man of Zaandam, established in Russia, 
had written to his father that the Tsar could easily 
be recognised by his great height—^nearly seven feet^ 
by a slight tj^itcMng of his head and his right hand 
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and by a mole on bis right cheek. The man read the 
letter alond in a barber’s shop, and almost immediately 
after Peter entered the room. Of coarse the news 
was spread abroad, but, happily for Peter, a lai^ge 
number of people refused to believe it. On Thursday 
he sailed up the Zaan and visited some wind-mills. 
One of these was of a new kind, and the Tsar himself 
worked at some details of it. In consequence of this 
it is still called The Great Prince.’’ 

The same day Peter purchased froin Dick Hoffel, 
for four hundred and fifty florins, a sailing yacht with 
all the necessary equipment. He got it ready for 
service, and made a new bowsprit for it, which we are 
told was an excellent piece of work. On Friday be 
was on the water as early as 4 a.ra., sailing on the 
Vorzaan and the Y, and again in the afternoon. 
He naturally attracted a great crowd, but' he knew 
how to defend himself. A man went up to him and 
stared him in the face, but immediately received a 
violent blow on the head. “Well done, Marsje,” his 
friends cried; “ you are dubbed a knight.” And he was 
always called “The Knight” from t|iht day. The 
crowd became so great that Peter sht^ himself up in 
an inn and only returned to Zaandam m the dnsk of 
the evening. 3 

On Saturday a large ship was to be^ai^chcd, and 
Cornelius Calf, the shi{)-builder, pron^fspa to reserve 
for Peter an enclosure with palisade ana a guard; but 
the crowds who arrived from Amsterdam threw down 
the palisade and drove away the guard. The mayor 
went to fetch the Tsar, but he refused to come, saying 
there were too many people. So the laufich toqk 
place without him, and the Amsterdamers returned 
disappointed. On the Sunday the crowds became 
worse than ever ; the town was fuller than at the fair. 
The Tsar did not dare to go out, and flew into a great 
.passiouv At last, with great difficulty, they got him 
^n board his yacht about one in fhe ^ternoon. , A 
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violent storm now arose; the yacht’s cable parted; the 
vessel, drifted into mid-stream, was in danger of 
sinking. Peter would listen to no remonstrances, bnt 
sailed to Amsterdam, which he reached in safety. It 
thus happened that Peter only stayed in Zaandam a 
week, although the legends of his whole sojourn have 
especially clustered round this place. 

. At Amsterdam Peter made the acquaintance of the 
Burgomastjer Nicholas Witsen, with whom he had 
previously corresponded, and who had a very high 
reputation in his own city, having written an important 
book on Northern and Eastern Tartary. Witsen was 
one of the directors of the East India Company, and 
was therefore able to arrange that Peter should have 
a lodging in their dockyard, and should take part in 
the construction of a frigate, a hundred feet long, from 
its inception to its conclusion. The moment Peter 
heard or this he set out for Zaandam in the middle 
of the night to get his tools, and left without bidding 
good-bye to any one. It must have been a great 
disappointment to him to hud his first plans so 
completely thwarted; but, on a calm review of cir¬ 
cumstances, he could not have expected anything else. 
Before he began his work he consented to be present 
at a great sham fight, organised by the East India 
Company, and followed by a banquet. Peter was 
beside himself with delight. He steered his shij) 
into the thick of the firing, and could not find 
words to express his pleasure. • ^ 

The next day he established himself in the East 
India Docks ; and here he worked for four months and 
a.half. ‘He lived in a small house with Prince 
Bagration and Count Apraxin, afterwards Grand 
AdSmiral of Ilussia. He rose very early, had no regular 
hours for meals, lighted his own fire and cook^ 
his own food, living like a simple carpenter. His 
master was the “ Baas ” or Boss,” Gerrit Claes Pool. 
He did not ^courage visitors. One day an English- 
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man of distiuction, either Marlborough or Portland, 
went to the docks to see him at work. The ** baas,” 
in order to point him out, said to him, “Peter, 
carpenter of Zaandam, help those men to cany tb^t 
wood.” And he instantly obeyed. 

Not content with carpentering, Peter wished to take 
lessons in mathematics and navigation, and to learn 
the designing of vessels. For this purpose Witsen 
introdneed him to the best masters. Witsen himself 
gave np all bis Monda3^s to the Tsar. Also, that he 
might study astronomy, the Government of Amsterdam 
constmetea an observatory and invited a famous 
astronomer from Rotterdam to instruct liim. 

Peter did not altogether forget his first love^ 
Zaandam. He sent several of his suite to leam there, 
and assisted at the launch of a ship from the whar^ 
examining the process with great attention. He 
found, however, that the process of letting down the 
ship with ropes was long and tedious, and he did not 
wait to see it completed. Peter’s note-books written 
at this time have been preserved, and show the industry 
with which he worked. He also had a good many 
letters to answer, as all important matters from home 
were referred to him. He tried to devote one day 
a week to public business, but he told Viuius that, 
either from absence, or laziness, or dissipation, he 
could not always manage it. He was the first to 
communicate to the Government of Moscow the 
glorious victory of Prince Eugene over the Turks 
at Zenta. For this he ordered thanksgivings and 
Te Deums in Russia, aud a banquet at the Dutch 
Embassy. 

Peter also did his best to induce William IIL to 
join .Uie alliance against Turkey, but William probably 
thought that Louis XIY. was a worse enemy to the 
freedom'pf Europe than any Turk would be. . William 
wee npw at Loo, engaged in the negotiations which 
led to 1^ peace of Byswick.^ He willingly consentdl 
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to au interview with the Tsar, which it was unread 
should be quite private, without etiquette. They met 
at Utrecht at the end of August, Peter being accom- 
pdnied by Witsen and Lefort. No account of their 
conversation has been preserved, but a medal was 
struck to commemorate the <^carrence. 

Peter had some didloulty in keeping his suite in 
order. One of them, who hod allowed himself to 
criticise Peter's conduct, and had begged him to have a 
little more respect tor his dignity, was thrown into irons, 
and would have been put to death if the Bnrgo> 
master had not intervened. Another, who indulged 
to excess in spirituous liquors, was obliged to turn 
the wheel of a rope-walk until the skin was rubbed 
off his hands. After executing these duties he made 
a journey to the Texel, talking to those who accom- 
l)auied him of the siege of Azol, and making a drawing 
of the which is still preserved in Amsterdam. 
When he was there he had the good fortune to sec 
the Greenland whale fleet enter the harbonr, under 
the pressure of a strong Nor’-wester. They had ex- 
l)erienced extraordinary good fortune, having taken 
no less than one thousand one hundred and ninety- 
seven whales, a number far beyond the average. 

He was able afterwards to learn the details of this 
sport at Zaaudam, where he saw the making of the 
oil, and other operations. He was in excellent humour, 
and seemed to have got over his shyness, whereas 
he was of course now less an object* of curiosity than 
before. He frequently visited Zaandam in his yacht. 
An eye-.witness tells us that at this time he was 
tUll and strong, neither very thin nor very fat, alert, 
qmck and ready in all his movements, his face round, 
the expressmn a little hard, with brown eyebrows, and 
short, curly hair. He generally wore a grey cwt, 
a red shirt, and a moleskin cap. He walked with 
long strides, swinging his arms, and holding in each 
hand the u^ handle of au axe, the predecessors of 
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the douhimj or caue, wluch w&s at a later })eriod such 
an object of terror. 

It was now time for tbe Bnssiaii Embassy to be 
solemnly received at The Hague, and Peter was anxiotfs 
to witness the ceremony in the strictest incognito. 
The Burgomaster Witsen, with two other persons, went 
to fetch him. Peter insisted that his dwarf should 
make one of the party. Witsen objected that the 
carriage would only hold four. “ Then,” said Peter, 
**he can sit upon my knee.” He asked questions 
about everything he saw, especially about the use of 
the windmills. He constantly insisted upon getting 
out to see them. Once he found the mill shut, and 
no one to open it. At another time he got up to 
his ankles in water, and returned drenched to the 
carriage. 

At Haarlem, when he found that it was impossible 
to drive round the town outside the walls, he wrapped 
his head in his cloak, that he might neither see nor 
be seen. He then passed a country house and wished 
to visit it. The proprietor was willing to allow him, 
but Peter insisted that he should leave the house first. 
Out of respect to Witsen the owner consented. In 
the meantime night had fallen, and they could sec 
nothing. Peter felt the carriage receive a slight 
shock, and asked what it was. They told him that 
they were passing a river on a bridge of boats. He 
insisted upon inspecting it. Lanterns were brought, 
the length and breadth of the bridge were measured, 
imtil the lanterns were put out by the wind. No 
wonder that they did not reach The Hague tijl eleven 
o’clock at night. 

They took the Tsar to an hotel, wh 6 re a most com* 
fortable bed, in the best room, had beeh prepared for 
him. He refused to sleep there, and had his cam|)- 
bed placed in an attic. No sooner had he retired 
than Ae insisted on having the horses harnessed again 
to take him to the Embassy. £ere again (he disdamed 
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a comfortable bed, and finding a servant sleeping on 
a beards skin, kicked him on, and lay down there 
himself. On the day of the audience Peter was dressed 
ia a blue coat with gold ornaments, a fair wig, and a 
hat with white feathers. He waited in a neighbouring 
room, and the Embassy did not arrive. “They are 
late,” said the Tsar, and wanted to go away, more 
especially as the members of the States-Gfeneral, 
assembled in the Audience Chamber, would persist 
in looking at him. He could not leave Without 
' crossing the Audience Chamber, so he told Witsen to 
order their High Mightinesses not to look at him. 
Witsen said that he could not order them because 
they were the sovereigns of the country, but that 
he would ask them. They replied that they would 
consent to get up in the presence of the Tsar, but 
that they could not turn their backs on him. Upon 
tills Peter crammed his wig over his face, rapidly 
crossed the hall of audience and the vestibule, and 
ran down the staircase. 

Holland was at this time governed by very remark¬ 
able men, who afterwards became prominent in the 
War of the Spanish Succession. William III., King 
of England, was stadtholder, Anton Heinsius, one 
of the wisest statesmen that the world has ever seen, 
was Grand Pensionary of Holland, Francis Fagel was 
greffier, and James Hop was treasurer. William and 
Heinsius had several private conferences with Peter, 
in which all ceremony was dispensed with. Peter 
was present at the grand dinner given to the Embassy 
on October Ist. He appeared thenj as a simple 
was jdaced between Witsen and Fagel. 
Peter was so impressed with the organisation of the 
Dutch Ministry that he took it for the model of his 
own. We can believe that no one attracted the 
attention of the Tsar more powerfully than the great 
engineer, Coehoro, the rival of Vauban. Peter naturally 
inmed hhtf to enter,his service, hnt Coehom, as 
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‘ natnrally, refused. At Delft Peter had the opportunity 
of seeing the great inventor Leeuwenhoek, and spent 
two hours in examining his microscope. At Leyden, 
also, he visited the celebrated Doctor Boerhaven, and 
attended tbe dissection of a dead body. 

On his return from The Hague, Peter lived for some 
time auietly in the dockyard. The vessel of wliich 
he had seen the commencement was now nearly com¬ 
pleted, and the Tsar liad seen every portion of it in 
process of construction. When tlie ship Was finisiied 
Witsen offered it to Peter in the name of the city of 
Amsterdam. Peter was so delighted that he threw 
himself on Witsen’s neck. He accepted the present 
with gratitude, and gave the vessel the name of the 
Amsterdmn, Gerrit Musel, the captain of Peter’s 
yacht, was placed in command of it, and in the follow¬ 
ing year took it to Archangel, with many* of Peter’s 
purchases on board. It was preserved for some time 
with great veneration, first at Archangel, and then 
at St. Petersburg, but was accidentally burnt in the 
reign of the Emjiress Elizabeth. 

Strange stories are told of Peter’s habits at this 
time, in which it is difficult to distinguish triitli from 
falsehood. Unhappily, there were then no illustrated 
or comic newspapers. Peter liked sculling, but he did 
not like being looked at, and resorted to strange 
contrivances to avoid it. Once he dragged his boat 
overland fi*om one canal to another; once he threw 
empty bottles at the crew of another boat. His 
cariosity was indefatigable, his courage went even to 
rashness, and woe betide tlm suite if they showed less 
courage than their master. He loved to frequent the 
butter-market, and to watcli the tricks of the traders. 
An itinerant dentist who could extract teeth with 
anything—the handle of a spoon, the point of a sword 
—eBpecmlly attracted him. 

Peter loved all unusual dexterity. He took lessons in 
the art of tooth-drawing,nnd practised npon^he members 
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of his suite. He also delighted in the buffooneries 
of a favourite clown, whom he wished to carry off to 
St. Petersburg, Grave and gay were curiously 
mixed in his pursuits. He visited all the churches, 
and made special inquiries into the difference of 
religious persuasions. He seems to have had some 
sympathy with all except the Jews. Peter refused 
to let triem settle in Russia ; and for very good 
reasons. He feared lest their habits of business 
and general commercial acuteness should give them 
an undue advantage over the simple-minded Russians, 
which has certainly proved to be the case. He also 
observed minutely all the circumstances attending an 
execution, from the reading of the judgment to the 
carrying out of the sentence. 

He could also show, on occasion, that he was king. 
He received at Amsterdam the news of a victory 
gained by Shdin over the Tartars. He gave a fete 
which comprised a dinner, a concert, a ball, a grand 
illumination, and fireworks. Witsen said that the 
guests were treated in a manner truly regal. One of 
the dances was the representation of an execution by 
two Circassians, which lasted an hour and a half, and 
was perhaps more quaint tlian agreeable. Daring 
the whole of the evening Peter was in the highest 
spirits. 

Peter frequently visited Zaandam, where his house 
was occupied by some Russian volunteers, but whore 
a room was kept for him. He generally passed the 
evening with Cornelius Calf, in whose company he 
took great delight. Among other friends were the 
Jbwo Lduwers, Peter the maker of compasses, and 
Simon the constructor of windmills. 

With all this Peter was not satisfied. He tells ns 
in the prefisce to the Maritime Regulations that he 
had reques^ his teacher Pool, to instruct him in 
the Bcience& proportions with regard to ship^bnilding, 
end that hi had done this, “ But because there wa’4 
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in HoUand no geometrical fotmdation for this art, and 
they only proceeded by rule of thamb, which could 
only be learnt by the practice of long years, and 
because Pool was not able to teach him by drawiifjg, 
It was very unpleasant to the Tsar to have travelled 
so far and not to have reached the desired goal.” 

It happened that at this very time the Tsar went 
to pay a visit to a merchant named Jan Terring 
at liis country house, and being out of spirits for 
the reasons above mentioned, when asked, in the 
course of conversation, what made him so sad, he 
explained the cause. An Englishman, who happened 
to be present, said that in England ship-building was 
carriea to the highest perfection, and that the art 
could be learnt there in a very short time. This 
statement pleased the Tsar very much. He travelled 
to England immediately, and completed his studies in 
four months. 

This desire for scientific knowledge was nothing 
new. In 1094 he had asked Witsen to send him 
exact information about the dimensions and pro¬ 
portions of difierent ships, but had received an answer 
that this was not possible, because every ship-builder 
followed his own design. The confidence that he 
previously had in Dutch ship-builders was now com¬ 
pletely shattered. He wrote at the end of 1697 to 
his agent in Voronezh about the stupidity of the 
Dutch, and that the Dutch worlonen in his employ* 
were to do nothing except under the control of 
English and Venetian artisans. Peter is also re¬ 
ported to have said that if it had not been^for the 
instruction which he received in England h’e would 
have remained nothing better than a carpenter. 

He received at this time a magnificent present from 
William HI., in the shape of the king's best 3^acht, 
the Tramport Roj/al, It was light and of beautiful 
proportions, and was armed with twenty b^'ass cannon. 
It had jfist been constructed on a new plan, and 
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OaemartheD, who sent it to Bassia, spoke of it as the 
best aod quickest vessel in England. Peter sent an 
envoy to England to carry his thanks to William, 
and to ask leave to visit England, requesting that his 
incognito might be preserved as far as possible. 
Wilfiam replied by sendmg two ships of war and two 
yachts to convoy the Tsar across. 



(‘HAPTER XII. 

1* K T Fi II I \ r N (. L A \ D , 

O N Janimry Cth, ICOfc*, there was a great drinking 
party at Lefort’s house, and on the following 
day the Tsar set out for England. He took leare 
of Lefort with great emotion. They had a very 
stormy passage. Peter was dressed as a common 
sailor, and he had much conversation with Admiral 
Mitchell about naval affairs. He reached London on 
January , and was lodged in Norfolk Street, Strand, 
William, although he must have appreciated thei 
great qualities of Peter, had still a keen eye for his 
defects. He said that he cared for nothing but ship¬ 
building, and had no taste in the beauty of houses or 
gardens; also that he only knew enough Dutch to 
express himself about sea matters. However, he treated 
him with great consideration. He sent a chamberlain 
to call upon him, he placed Admiral Mitchell in 
attendance on him, and three days after his arrival 
he paid him a visit. He found Peter in his shirt 
sleeves. He slept in the same room with the Prince 
of Imeritia and several others, and, when the king 
entered, the cliamber was so stuffy that a window had 
to be opened, notwithstanding the extreme coldness 
of tlie weather. The visit was returned a few days 
afterwards. Peter was dressed in the Bnssian 
costume, and conversed in Dutch, without an inter¬ 
preter. He was particularly delight^ with a con¬ 
trivance over the fire-place for showinA the direction 
of the wind, , ^ * 
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There was now a hard frost, which it was sold Ijhe 
Russians had brought with them, so that the season 
was not propitious for visiting the English fleet. So 
Peter hiM to content himself with ordinary amuse¬ 
ments. He went to the theatre, where he sat behiod 
his suite in order not to attract attention, to a 
masquerade, to the Royal Society, the Tower, the 
Mint, and the Observatory at Greenwich. He used to 
sup with Lord Caermarthen at a tavern near the Tower, 
which is still called the “ Czar of Mnscovv.” He also 
had his portrait painted by Sir Godfrey Kneller. He 
attendea a sitting of Parliament, aiid watched the 
proceedings through a small window. He is said 
to have expressed his disapproval of the limitations 
placed on the Royal power by Parliament. On 
visiting Westminster Hall he saw a number of people 
in wigs and gowns, and asked who they were. Being 
told that they were lawj ers he cried, “ What! all 
these lawyers I Why I have only two in my dominions, 
and I intended to hang them when I get back.” 

iW in Holland, Peter took ])ains to associate 
witK^ distinguished divines. He ])aid a visit to the 
Al!chhi8hop of Canterbury, attended tlie service of 
the English Church, and also a Quaker meeting. 
Bishop Burnet saw him frequently, and has left a 
very unfavourable account of him, in his History of 
his own time. 

I waited often on him, and was ordered, both by 
the kingjtiiUid the archbishop and bishops, to attend 
upon hix% and to offer him such information of our 
rdigion and constitution as he was willing to receive ; 
I ^ad good interpreters, so I bad much free discourse 
with him; he is a man of a very hot temper, soon 
inflamed, and very brutal in liis passion. He raises 
his natural heat % drinking much brandy, which he 
rectifies himse|f with great application : he is subject 
to convulsive ^motions all over his body, and his head 
aeems tq be aaected with these : he wants not capacity 
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and has a larger meaRnre of knowled^ than might 
be expected from his education, which was very 
indifferent; a want of judgment, with an instability 
of temper, appear in him too often and too evidently. 
He is mechanically turned and seems designed rather 
by nature to‘be a great ship carpenter than a gr^t 
prince. This was his chief study and exercise while 
he stayed here : he wrought much with his own hands, 
and made all about him work at the models of ships : 
he told me he designed a great fleet at Aznph, and 
with it to attack the Turkish Empire: but he did 
not seem capable of conducting so great a design, 
though his conduct in his wars since this has discovered 
a greater genius in him than appeared at that time. 
He was desirous to understand our doctrine, but he 
did not seem disposed to mend matters in Muscovy ; 
he was, indeed, resolved to encourage learning, and 
to polish his people by sending some of them to travel 
in other countries, and to draw strangers to come 
and live among them. He seemed apprehensive still 
of his sister’s intrigues. There is a mixture both of 
passion and severity in his temper. He is resolute, 
but understands little of war, and seems not at all 
inquisitive in that way. After I liad seen him often, 
and had conversed much with him, I could not but 
adore the depth of the providence of God, that had 
raised up such a furious man to so absolute an 
authority over so great a part of the world.” 

When the weather became better Peter made many 
excursions on the Thames. He also removed from 
London to Deptford and occupied Sayes Court, the 
house of John Evelyn, the author of “ Sylva,” which 
was then let furnished, to the famous Admiral 
Benbow. Evelyn’s servant wrote to him 

There is a house full of people and right nasty. 
The Tsar lies next your library, and dines in tm 
parlour next your study. He dines .at t<in o’clock and 
at six at night, is very seldom at home* a whole day, 
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very ofteu in the King's Yard “ [the Dockyard],” or 
by water, dressed in several dresses. The King is ex- 
i^cted there this day $ the best parlour is pretty clean 
for him to be entertained in. The King pays for all he 
hw.” After Peter’s departure Evelyn writes in his 
diary, “ I went to Deptrord to see how miserably the 
Tsar had left my house after three months making it 
his court. I got Sir Christopher Wren, the King’s 
surveyor, and Mr. London, his gardener, to go and 
estimate the repairs, for which they allowed £350 in 
their report to the Lord of the Treasury.” 

In* his visit to the Dockyard at Deptford Peter en¬ 
larged the knowledge which he had already acquired in 
Holland, and learned the general theoretical principles 
^f ship-building. He also made excursions to Wool wich, 
where he paid especial attention to the magnificent 
arsenal, assisted at all kinds of experiments with new 
bombs and cannon, and visited the workmen in the 
laboratory. He went to Portsmouth on March 20th to 
see some naval manoeuvres. When there he was j)ar- 
ticukrly interested in the iron hammers, the docks, 
and the bridges. He also was able to exaniiuc some 
ships of war with great minuteness. He admired the 
skill of the English sailors in tlie manreuvres more 
than what he hm seen in Holland. 

On his return from Portsmouth he visited 
Southampton, Windsor, and Hampton Couri. He 
also went to Oxford, where he was invested with the 
degree of Doctor of Law. Peter .naturally engaged 
a number of English workmen to assist him in Russia, 
and lor this purpose he summoned Golovin from The 
Hague. * He also concluded a convention with Lord 
Caermarthen by which England, on a payment of 
£2000, was allowed to import three thousand barrels of 
tobacco into Russia every year. In the course of tlie 
negotiations Caenuarthen suggested that ])erhaps the 
Patriarch might forhid the use of tobacco, and that Ihc 
•eonveution would lien ^je useless. Peter replied that 
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clerics had no right to meddle in the afiairs of this 
world. It was the Patriarch’s duty to look after the 
Faith, but not after the tariff. 

Peter had come to England expecting to stay only 
a short time, but lie found so much to interest and 
attract him that he repeatedly deferred his departure, 
in spite of the disipieting rumours which reached him 
from the capital. The impression made by Peter 
became more favourable as time went on. William 
spoke of him with increasing respect. Count Auersperg 
the Imperial ambassador, writes U) his master :— 

“ As concerns the person of the Tsar, the Court here 
is well content with him, for he is not now so afraid 
of people as he was at first. They accuse him of a 
certain stinginess only, for he has been in no way 
lavish. All the time here he went about in sailor’s 
clothing. We shall see in what dress he presents him¬ 
self to your Imperial Majesty. He saw the King 
very rarely, as he did not want to change his manner 
of life, dining at eleven o’clock in the morning, 
supping at seven in the evening, going to bed early, 
and getting up at four o’clock, which very much 
astonished those Englishmen who kept company with 
him.” Peter, on his side, certainly formed a very high 
opinion, both of England and of the. English pople. 

Before his departure he saw the King in the House 
of Lords give his consent to a Bill for raising money 
by a land tax. Peter watched the proceedings through 
a hole in the roof, and some witty person remarked 
that he had seen the rarest thing in tne world, a king 
on the throne, and an emperor on the roof. He made 
his final visit to William on April ISth, and thefe 
is a story, told by Coxe, that on bidding good-bye, 
he took out of his pocket a wisp of brown papr and 
gave it to the King. William opened it and mund in 
it an unent diamond of very large size. He sailed 
from England on April 2i8v1bat, being delayed by 
stormy winds, could not reachcHdland for severm days. 



CHAPTER Xlll. 

1‘KTElt’s llKTUKN HOME. 

P ETER had good reason for wishing to get home 
as Boon as possible. At Moscow there was 
always the possibility of disturbance, with so dangerous 
element as the Streltsi, and the recollection of the 
of Sophia* Also in Poland there was an anti- 
Russian party amongst the aristocracy. It was reported, 
too, that the Emperor was about to make peace with 
the Turks, without considering Russian interests. All 
this made Peter anxious to have an interview with 
the Emperor Leopold. We may suppose, too, that he 
cherished a hope that he might possibly get to Venice, 
where he could learn the art of building galleys. 

On leaving Holland a part of the Embassy travelled 
direct to Vienna ; but Peter proceeded more leisurely. 
He first went to Cleves, where the representatives of 
the Elector of Brandenburg showed him the new 
plantation in the park, and where he cut his name 
in a birch tree. At Bielefeld he paid particular atten¬ 
tion to the manufacture of linen. He then travelled 
by Minden, Hildesheim, Halberstadt and Halle. He 
stayed a dhy at Leipzig, and it was remarked that he 
seemed to care more for the society of common than of 
fashionitble people. 

He entered Dresden on June 1st at eleven o’clock at 
night. He had forbidden all ceremonies of reception, 
and rode in the fourth carriage of the cortege to avoid 
being recognised. When^he arrived at the house of 
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Dinglingcr, the famous jeweller, which had beeu pre¬ 
pared for him) he was taken up a private staircase) 
and was so much disgusted at being seen by several 
persons that he was veiy^ nearly leaving the city at 
once. It was with great difficulty that they persuaded 
him to take supper, which somewhat calmed him. 
Without going to bed he insisted upon visiting the 
treasures of the Green Vaults, where he remained all 
night, paying special attention to the mathematical 
instruments, and to the specimens of curious handi¬ 
craft of which Dinglinger was a master. 

The next day he invited some iSaxoii cavalry officers 
to dine with him, and after dinner lie visited the 
Arsenal with them. Here he subjected the camion 
the closest examination, and if he tliscovered auv fmJt, 
he not only understood it at once, but gave the reas('/i 
for it, and that with such lujowJedge oi' principles that 
he excited the wonder of all who liblcnod to him. The 
Elector of SaxonV was now in rolaud, of wliicl 
country he was king, so that Peter paid only a short 
visit of ceremony to the Elcctrcss-motlier, but spent 
several hours in the art collections. In the evening 
he siijiped with Prince Egon of Pilrstenbiirg. Here 
he had the ojiportunity of seeing the beautiful Aurora, 
Countess of Kdnigsmark, the mistress of the Elect r, 
and the mother of the Marechal Maurice de {Saxe. 
Some music was played, but Peter was in such good 
humour that ho took a drum and beat it to sucii 
perfection that he far surpassed the regular (Inim 
mers. 

On June iJrd Peter reviewed the Cadets and saw 
them exercise. He then visited the casting-house 
and the art collection for a second time. He supped 
again with Fiirstenburg, and gave another concerto on 
the dnuU) after which he took his leave and drove off 
to Konigstein. He inspected the fortress with great 
attention, and observed the effect of throwing hand- 
grenades from the wall fladoubtedly the Dresden 
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officials were glad to get rid of him, for he was l>oth 
troublesome and costly. Peter did not stop at Prague, 
but arrived at Stockerau on June llth, where he 
ha^ to wait until the arrangements for the reception 
of himself and the Embassy were completed. Quarters 
had also been prepared for him at Freiburg, the centre 
of the Saxon mining district, but he made no use 
of them. 

The reception of a Russian Embassy in Vienna was 
regarded with interest by the whole of Europe, and 
we find traces of this anxiety in the Papal and 
Venetian archives. At the same time the ceremonial 
wbicli a comparatively new Power was to be 
eived by t he Court which claimed to stand at the 
uit. of the European system took a considerable 
*!tme to arnmgf*. At last the solemn entry took place, 
on .inne lOth. It whs remarkcMl that the equipage 
and liveries of i^randenburg were far superior to 
Close of the Cniperor. The Imperial Court paid three 
ihousaiid guldens a week lor the maintenance of tlie 
Itn'siati mission. A tlionsand guldens a day had been 
ofl’ered, but Peter refused it as ext^essive. The ]mblic 
i-tnlieiice of the Embassy was deferred for nearly a 
because the present destined for the Emperor 
i i not arrived. 

In the meantime the Tsar and the Emperor had a 
} rivate interview in a gallery of the Favorita. It is 
not known whether they talked politics or not, but 
the event provided excellent material for the diploma¬ 
tic newsmongers of that day. They spoke of the 
convulsive movements in the Tsar’s face and body, 
which formed so prominent a part of his personalitv, 
and were ascribed to poison taken in early youth. 
Their accounts are, on the whole, favourable. The 
V enetian relator says that the Tsar’s journey, under¬ 
taken without a definite diplomatic object, and mainly 
for the pnrpose pf self-improvement, is without a 
parallel in history, and# the papal nuncio reports 
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that Peter has wide attainments in geography and 
history, with the desire to acquire more, but that his 
main devotion is to mechanics. 

This private interview was succeeded by a theatrecal 
representation in the Favorite, at which the Tsar was 
present. He also visited the Arsenal, the Library, 
and the art collections, and was received by the 
Empress and by Joseph, King of the Homans. The 
personal relations of the two sovereigns were friendly 
enough, but Peter could not persuade Leopold to 
agree with his views about Turkey. Peter was for 
war with Turkey, Leopold for peace. Indeed, the 
financial condition of the Empire at this time was by 
no means satisfactory. It had been much exhausted 
by the Turkish war, and ministers were satisfied with..'' 
having driven the enemy who threatened their capitsjl 
back to the place from which he came. Peter ex¬ 
pressed an intention to demand Eertch, in the Crimea, 
from the Turks, and asked the Emperor to consider the 
refusal equivalent to a declaration of war; but the 
Austrian ministers replied with caution. 

On Jime 29th, the feast of St. Peter and St. Paul, 
Peter’s name-day, the Bussians gave a majgnifi- 
cent entertainment to a thousand persons. There 
was a ball, with music and fireworks, and the 
feast lasted all night. . It is worthy of mention that 
on that morning Peter attended the Catholic service, 
and heard a sermon from a Jesuit which expressed the 
wish that the Tsar might receive, like another Peter, 
the keys to open and to conquer the Turkish Empire. 
On July 11th there was a rancy dress ball at Court 
of the kind called “ Wirth^cha/t ” or “ yern ” in 
which the dresses of different nationalities were re¬ 
presented. Peter appeared in the dress of a Friesland 
shepherd, and, we are told, danced without end or 
measure. 

On July 18th came the solemn audience of the 
Embassy. The Tsar official as one of the attaches *. 
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The Emperor asked Lefort about the health of his 
master, and received the answer that when they left 
Moscow he was very well At the banquet which 
followed, Peter stood behind Lefort*s chair. Hun¬ 
garian wine formed the subject of conversation, and 
an Anstrian present sent a salver to Lefort with six 
different kinds for trial. After he had tasted all of 
tibem, he asked permission to give some to his friend, 
who was standing behind his clmir, and who was no 
other than the Tsar himself. 

TWiere was nothing now to hinder Peter from starting 
for •Venice, a place which he had a great desire to 
visit, and where great preparations had been made to 
receive him. Some of his suite had already left for 
the Adriatic. The arsenal of Venice had been put 
iito order, and the number of the workmen increased. 
It was in contemplation to found six cannon in the 
presence of the Tsar, bearing complimentary inscrip¬ 
tions. The nuncio wrote on Jnlv 10th that Peter was 

« 

starting for Italy that very day. He did leave 
Vienna on July 19, but for Moscow and not for 
Venice, Lefort and Golovin accompanied him. 
What terrible news had produced this sudden change 
of plan ? 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THB BBVOLT AND PUNISHMENT OF THE STRELTSI. 

T he reason for Peter’s sudden charge of intention 
was the receipt of a letter from Ramodandfsky, 
saying that the Streltsi regiments on the frontier had 
revolted and marched on Moscow, and that Generals / 
Shdl'n and Gordon had been despatched to put 
down. As the letter had been a whole month on the 
road, Peter knew nothing of what had happened in 
the interval. It was possible that the Streltsi had 
captured Moscow, and that the Princess Sophia was 
reigning in his place. He therefore determined to 
travel home day and night. He did not even stay in 
Cracow, where a State dinner had been prepared for 
him. Now, however, he received news that things 
were quieter; therefore he had time to inspect the 
salt-mines ofWieliczka, and the Polish army, which 
was encamped at Bochnia. At the little villa^ of 
Rava he stayed from July 31st to August drd. Here 
took place an important interview with the King of 
Poland, which entirely changed the course of Peter’s 
policy. He conceived a deep affection for Augustus 
“ the physically strong,” and was induced hr him to 
give up the war with Turkey and to turn his arms 
against Sweden. 

The three days were spent in secret conferences 
and boisterous pleasures, mixed with reviews of 
troops and military evolutions. The two sovereigns 
took a mutual fancy to each other, exchanged clothes 
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and arms, and swore eternal friendship. The Jesnit 
Votta, who was present at this interview, and whom 
Peter had known in Moscow, has left ns the report 
of hn eye-witness, He«tells ns also that Peter talked 
to him about an alliance between Hussia, Poland, and 
Saxony against Turkey, and said that they must first 
kill the bear and then divide the skin. Yotta also 
says that Peter attended the Catholic service with 
great devotion, and received the blessing with 
humility. 

Peter then went to Zamosc, where the Papal nnncio 
for Poland bad taken pains to meet him. He did his 
best to interest Peter in favour of the Catholics, and 
induced him to allow Catholic missionaries to pass 
through Russia on their way to China, Although 
de could be tolerant to other churches, he would not 
suffer any insult to his own, and at Brzesc-Litewski, 
when Zolewski, the metropolitan of the Uniates, spoke 
disrespectfully of the Russian Christians, he ordered 
him U) be immediately removed, for fear he should 
be tempted to lay violent hands upon him. The 
journey from Brzesc-Litewski to the capital took a 
fortnight. The travellers readied Moscow on August 
25th. Peter, true to his character of attache^ first 
conducted Lefort and Golovin to their houses and 
then retired to Preobrazh^nsk. 

Peter at once threw himself with passionate energy 
into the investigation of what bad been the cause of 
his sudden return, the revolt of the Streltsi. The 
Streltsi, as we have already read, had been used as 
the instruments of previous rebellions. They had 
swelled tte force of rebellion under Stenka Rdzin ; they 
had brought about a revolution in 1682; they had 
supported Sophia against Peter in 1689. They had 
not been disregarded by Zichler in the conspiracy of 
1697. But the days of their influence were numbered. 
It was necessarj^ for Peter’s purposes, to turn the 
Streltsi into ordinary solliers. They had an important 
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past, but no future. They had nothing to lose by 
rebellion, and they might gain something. They also 
had good reason for discontent. They had been com¬ 
pelled to take an inferior position. The new regiments, 
drilled according to foreign principles, and commanded 
by foreigners, were far > more efficient, and were 
accorded a corresponding position in the manoenvre^^ 
In the campaigns of Azof the Streltsi had suffered 
severely. Their obstinacy and unhandiness had fre¬ 
quently excited Peter’s wrath, and punishment was 
dealt out to them in no sparing measure. A great 
many of them were killed, and it was believed that 
their officers took no particular pains to preserve them 
from destruction. 

Jn the good old times the armies used to break u^' 
and return home when the campaign was over. This 
was now all changed. After the capture of Azof, 
Peter ordered several regiments to remain there, 
whereas others returned to Moscow, thus creating 
jealousy. After Zichler’s conspiracy endeavours were 
made to remove the Streltsi altogether from the 
capital. Several regiments were sent to the Don, 
in the South of Pussia, to guard the frontiers against 
the Tartars: others were ordered to the frontiers of 
Poland and Lithuania. The Streltsi were dispersed, 
but their wives and families remained in Moscow. 
Some Streltsi regiments had served for three years with¬ 
out a holiday. They complained of bad food and cruel 
discipline. They saw no remedy but in mutiny. It 
is not easy to determine precisely what they wanted, 
but it is obvious that they protested energetically 
against the employment of foreigners. In their mani¬ 
festo of 1698 tney complained that the heretic Lefort 
had sacrificed them to no purpose in the most danger¬ 
ous ])lace under the walls of the besieged fortress. 
They gloried in the fact that they were standing in 
defence of the true Christian faith and^rising against the 
foreigners, who shave^ thdtr beards and smoked 
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tobacco. The hatred of “ foreign devils ’* is common 
phenomenon in half-civilised races. 

It is not easy to ascertain the precise facts about 
thifc revolt, as mnch of the evidence was given under 
torture, but it seems that the practical objects the 
Streltsi had in view were, to burn down the German 
suburb, and to kill all the foreigners in it; to put to 
death a number of boyars who had made themselves 
personally unpopular; and to place Sophia upon the 
throne, with Basil Golitsyn as prime minister. Peter 
was, of course, especially anxious to discover whether 
his sister Sophia was in any way an accomplice of the 
plot. There is little evidence one way or the other. 
It is possible tliat her attendants were in communication 
with the wives and families of the Streltsi who were 
Employed in foreign service. She was also well known 
to be extremely charitable to beggars, and these, who 
visited her in large numbers, would be useful inter- 
mediai’ies with the external world. But there was 
nothing to connect her definitely with a design to 
seize the throne. 

In March 1090 a hundred and seventy-five Streltsi 
appeared in Moscow. Tliey had deserted from some 
regiments which were marching from Azof to the 
borders of Lithuania. Unfortunately they were not 
severely dealt with. They came to llamodandfsky 
and complained of bad treatment and insufficient pay. 
The heads of the deputation were arrested, but on 
the way to prison were liberated by their com¬ 
panions. The government, in their embarrassment, 
turned for advice to Gordon, who regarded the matter 
as of slight importance, and advised that the mutineers 
should be allowed to return to their regiments. It 
is possible that these Streltsi may, during their stay 
at Moscow, have communicated with Sof)hia. Some 
of them declared, under torture, that she had written 
them a letter lyrging them to march upon Moscow 
to liberate her from her monastery, and to restore 
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her to the governmeDt; but tbe existence of this 
letter is very doubtfnl. It was also 'said that she 
raread a re^rt that, having heard nothing from the 
Tsar for a long time, it was doubtful whether the 
would ever return from abroad. It is certaiu that 
communication witli Peter often ceased for a long 
period, and that the Government was much em¬ 
barrassed in consequence. 

Some weeks had passed when llamodandfsky com* 
mitted an act of ilbtimed severity, worse than his 
previous leniency. He ordered that the deserters, who 
had DOW joined their regiments in Toropdtz should be 
given lip. Also the army was to be broken up, and 
the Streltsi were to be dispersed in some small frontier 
towns. Some few Streltsi who disobeyed these orders 
were arrested, but were immediately liberated br 
their companions. They absolutely refused to surrender 
the deserters. The younger Kamodauofsky, who ap¬ 
peared upon the sj)ot with the lociil militia, was 
unable to restore order. He gave the Streltsi their 
arrears of pay, but this produced no effect. The 
agitation became worse. The deserters did their best 
to corrupt their companions in self-defence, and they 
read the letter of the Princess Sophia mentioned 
above, the genuineness of which is extremely uncertain. 
They determined to march on Moscow, and to carry 
out the programme of which we have before given an 
account. 

The danger was undoubtedly very great. The 
jirincipal inhabitants of Moscow fled with their pos¬ 
sessions. The Government, being in a state of “ con¬ 
sternation,” as Gordon tells us, sent for him. He 
immediately took the field against the Streltsi, togetlier 
with Sh^in, who commanded the regular troops. On 
the road Gordon was informed that the mutineers 
were preparing to occupy the Vozkresdnsky Monastery, 
about thirty miles from Moscow. He contrived to 
get before them, and to cq|i; them off from the 
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monastery, which they might easily have converted 
into a strong fortress. Partly from humanity, and 
pajrtly from a desire to gain time, Gordon went more 
thaa once into the camp of the Streltsi, to persuade 
them to submit. They seemed to have had no idea 
of the danger in which they stood. New troops 
were continually coming np, and were being placed in 
such |)ositions by Gordon and by the Austrian artillery 
officer Krabe, that there could be no doubt of the 
result. 

On the morning of June 18th all arrangements 
were dompleted. Gordon rode into the camp of the 
Streltsi for the last time, using, as he says, all the 
rnetoric of which he was capable to dissuade them 
from marching upon Moscow ; but in vain. He gave 
them a quarter of an hour for consideration, and then 
returned to his army. As a last resource Prince 
Koltsof-Massdlsky addressed them, but conld pro¬ 
duce no effect. The mutineers were entirely sur¬ 
rounded. Gordon first fired a salvo of twenty-five 
guns over their heads. This only served to encourage 
them. They beat their dr urns, and waved their banners, 
their priests chanted prayers, and they marched to 
the attack. 

The struggle then begun. It lasted only an hour. 
A few of the Streltsi were killed : the rest fled, but 
were captured. The actual number of those who 
were killed, or who died of their wounds, was 
seventy ; rather more than two hundred were i)unished 
immemately, and nineteen hnndred and eighty seven 
were reserved for the vengeance of the Tsar. Vinius 
wrote to Peter: Not one got away ; the worst of them 
were sent on the road to the dark life with the news 
of their brethren to those already there, who, I think, 
are. imprisoned in a special place ; for Satan, 1 imagine, 
fears lest they may get up a rebellion in hell, and 
drive him out of ys realms.” 

Peter, on receiving news of this revolt, at once 
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estimated its importance. He wrote an answer to 
Kamodandfsky • “Yon wrote that the seed of MUos- 
Idvsky is springing up again.” He knew that it meant 
reaction against nis plans for the regeneration? of 
his country. The danger threatened the very kernel of 
his designs. In his eyes the Streltsi were the instru¬ 
ments of a party with whom he had to reckon once for 
all. He therefore detennined to probe the matter to 
the bottom with all tlie force of his personal will. 
Gordon writes on September 17th 1098, that he desires 
to act with greater severity than has been previously 
shown.” Peter undertook the personal examination of 
the prisoners, and tiic details of what passed, related 
by eye-witnesses of unimpeachable veracity, go beyond 
anything of the kind in the history of modern Europe. 

There were at this time three kinds of torture ^ 
use in Bussia—those of the rod, the knout, and the 
fire. In the torture of the ^ato(/y or rod, a man was 
held down by two persons, one at his head and 
another at his feet, who struck at his bare back with 
little rods about the thickness of the finger, “ keeping 
time as smiths do at an anvil, until their rods are 
broken in pieces; and then they take fresh ones, until 
they are ordered to stop.” 

The knout is a thick, hard thong of leather, of about 
three feet and a half long, with a ring or handle at 
the end of it to which the thong is fastened. The 
executioner strikes the criminal so many strokes on 
the bare back as are appointed by the judge, taking 
a step backwards and giving a spring forwards at 
every stroke, which is delivered with s^ich force 
that the blood flies and leaves a wheal behind it as 
thick as a man’s finger. The “ masters,” as the Russians 
call them, are so expert at their work that they very 
rarely strike two blows in the same place, but lay 
them on the whole length and breadth of a man’s 
back, by the side of each other, from the top of the 
shoulders to the waist. liJbmetimeB the torture of 
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the knout was made worse by the prisoner bein^ 
hoisted up by a rope^ with a heavy weight attached 
to Jus feet, so that he hung with his shoulders out 
of joint. 

In the torture by fire the man's Hands and feet 
were tied, and he was fixed upon a long pole, like 
a spit. He then had his raw back roasted over the 
fire and was called upon to confess. We are told by 
foreign eye-witnesses that seventeen hundred and 
seventeen men were examined in tliis way, and that 
thirty fires were burning at Preobrazh^nsk for the 
purpose. 

It is impossible to defend Peter’s conduct in these 
circumstances. He acted with the brutality of an 
Oriental. Bnt he had a good end in view, and cannot 
b^ accused of motives of personal vengeance. His 
severity seemed excessive, even to the Kussians them¬ 
selves. We are told that the l*atriarch, hearing of 
the terrible things that were going on at Preobrazlidnsk, 
went thither with a sacred picture ip his hand and 
urged the Tsar to clemency. Peter replied, “ Why 
do you come here with your picture ? Hoes your oiiico 
order you to appear here ? Begone with you, and 
take your picture where it will receive Jionour. 
Know that I honour God and the Holy Mother no 
less than yourself. But my highest duty and my 
piety before God order me to protect my people, anil 
above all to punish crime which will end in the 
destruction of our nation.” 

The number of those executed in September and 
October was about a thousand. They were almost 
exclusively Streltsi, but amongst them were some few 
people of a lower rank, and a certain number of 
priests, who had taken part in the insurrection by 
conducting a religious service just before the battle 
of Vozkres^Dsk, and had prayed for the snccess of the 
mutineers. They •were treated with special severity. 
A few hundred more weife executed in February. It 
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i8 tolerably certain that, notwithstanding the stories 
which were circulated,.Peter did not execute anyone 
with his own hands ; bat there is also little doabt that 
he compelled some of the nobles of his court to ^e 
part in the executions. 

There can be no doubt that these executions, 
although they served their immediate end, also left 
a strong sense of resentment amongst the people. 
Bishop Burnet, on hearing of them, wrote a clear-sighted 
letter to Witsen, the Burgomaster of Amsterdam, in 
which, after expressing his horror at the executions, 
he says that he is afraid that they will stimulate the 
rebellious spirit rather than allay it. The children, 
relations, and friends of those executed will be deeply 
olFended, and the rule ^ oderint modo mtuant' is a 
dangerous one to follow.” 

In some respects its immediate effect was not 
successful. Six regiments mutinied in Azof when 
they heard of the defeat and execution of their 
comrades. They said that hotjars were to be found 
in Moscow, and Germans in Azof, just as devils are 
found in water and worms in earth. They were 
especially angry with Shdin, who had defeated their 
comrades. They seem to have believed, however, 
that Peter himself had died in foreign parts, and the 
boyars had attempted to kill the Tsarevitch Alexis. 
A large number of them were imprisoned, tortured, 
and executed. 

There were also many Streltsi established in different 
towns of Russia who resented the fate of their 
companions. One of them is reported to have said: 
“They have killed a large number of our men and 
banished them to Siberia, but we are still veiy 
numerous. We shall show our teeth i^ain, even in 
Moscow. He who has tortured and. branded us will 
soon be in our hands. We shall know how to deal 
with him.” • 

In order to prevent selifemes of this kind, the 
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Streltsi were entirely abolished. A decree was issued 
in Jane 1699 providing that the remaining sixteen 
regiments of Streltsi should be disbanded. Ko member 
of the Streltsi, nor any one connected with them, was 
flowed to dwell in the capital. No one who had been 
a Strelitz was permitted to bear arms, nor might he 
enter the regular army. Any one who attempted to 
do BO under a false name would be condemned to 
penal servitude. These measures were so successful 
that it was possible in the Northern war to form a 
few regiments out of tbe former Streltsi, for service 
in Poldnd, and to use some others for police purposes 
in the towns. 



CHAPTER XV. 


TETKIl AUTOCRAT. 

P ETER had evidently come back from his foreign 
journey in no disposition to be trifled with. He 
had made up his mind that his duty was to lead 
Russia into the ways of Western progress, and to 
make her a member of the family of European 
nations. In attempting this he was certain to meet 
strong opposition, and that he was determined to 
crush with an iron hand. Ills severity towards the 
Streltsi is to be explained by the iact that the cause 
of their mutiny was precisely that which would 
make him most angry, their hatred of his foreign 
friends and of the German suburb. Similar con¬ 
siderations stimulated his wrath against Sophia, 
Although there was no evidence to connect her with 
the plot, he knew that she was the most formidable 
rallying point for old Russian ideas, and that the 
retrogressive party looked to her as the CathoUcs 
lookd to Mary Queen of Scots in the reign of Eliza¬ 
beth. 

It was reported to foreign courts that Peter wished 
to kill his sister with his own hands on‘a scaffold 
erected for the purpose, but this was of course an 
exaggeration. There is also mention of the summon¬ 
ing of a special commission, composed of two members 
from all ranks, to try her, and to estimate the 
amount of her guilt and nunishment CeHain it is 
that Sophia was compelled to take the veil on 
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October 1st, 1698. She entered the Convent of the 
Virgin nnder the name of Susanna, and was guarded 
by a hundred soldiers. She lived there for fifteen 
yeai9 and a half. Ten days later Peter shut up another 
sister, Martha, in another convent. He also did the 
same with his wife. Whilst he was abroad he had 
endeavoured to persuade Eudoxia to take the veil 
voluntarily. When he returned he found that this 
had not been done, and was very angry. He 
endeavoured to persuade her himself, but without 
success. Three weeks after, her son Alexis, now 
nearly nine years old, was taken from her, and put 
nnder the charge of his aunt Natalia at Preobrazhdnsk. 
Eudoxia was carried off in a common post-cart to the 
Pokr^fsky convent at Suzdal, where, ten months after¬ 
wards, she was compelled to take the veil. 

The principal reason for Peter’s action was un¬ 
doubtedly Eudoxia’s attachment to old Hussian ways, 
and the influence that she was likely to exercise over 
Alexis.* The intiinate relation which the Tsar formed 
at this time with Anna Moiis, the daughter of a 
German goldsmith, may have had some share in the 
catastrophe. . 

A new epoch Russia begins with Peter’s return. 
Before his depi^rture he had shown little interest in 
public affairs ; /he now takes the initiative in every¬ 
thing. He is /the soul of all movements, either in 
foreign affairs or in internal reforms. He immediately 
l>egan the process of entirely changing the character 
of Russia, of [modernising the country in a manner 
which promistled much for the future of the Empire, 
but which f(^ the moment was bound up with great 
difficulties ^d sacrifices, and which trampled under 
foot manjf important rights and interests. New 
surprises imade their appearance every day, and many 
seemed tp be only the manifestation of a despotic 
will. T 

In thin career of change Peter spared no one. The 
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idea of refonning an institation by carefblly studying 
the conditions of its development had in those days 
no existence. It was a reproach to the reformers be&re 
the French Revolution, Joseph II., Aranda,*Fonsbal, 
Strnenzec, that they believed too much in the power 
of edicts, and thought that commanding a thing to 
be done was equivtdent to doing it. Peter believed 
in edicts, but he also took care to see them carried 
out. He acted as a simple autocrat. At the same 
time, it must be confessed that Peter steered the 
ship of state into the new waters with a careful hand. 
Also, there was no element of selfishness in Peter’s 
action. If his predecessors had regarded, as we are 
told, the ignorance of their subjects as the main 
foundation-stone of their absolute power, Peter was 
determined to discard such contemptible considem- 
tions, and to run the risk of reigning with less 
authority over a nation of educated and enlightened 
citizens. 

Peter’s first attack was upon Russian beards. At 
this time any one who wore his hair in the foreign 
fashion, and shaved his beard, was threatened with the 
ban of the Church. In the reign of Alexis a prince 
had been deprived of his oifice because he had done 
this. In 1681 the Patriarch threatened to excom¬ 
municate, not only all those who shaved their beards, 
but all who had intercourse with such phople. Adrian, 
on his accession to the Patriarchate, published a circular 
in which he denounced the habit of shMng as flying 
in the face of Providence. He said Ithat any one 
without a beard did not look like a man, but like a 
dog or a tom-cat; that amongst heretil^s,* not only 
ordinary people, but priests and monks, slaved their 
beards, and then looked like apes. These fulminations 
would not have been issuea unless the sWing of 
beards had become more or less a commod danger. 
There were many reasons for believii\g, both In yRussian 
and in other circles, that P^er was intending,\a8 soon 
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as he retutued, to alter, not only the custom of wear¬ 
ing beards, but the whole of the Russian dress. The 
were very anxious as to what would happen, 
and^they held constant meetings before the arrival of 
their lord, to discuss what should be done. 

As we have said above, Peter arrived at Moscow on 
August 25th, and went immediately to Freobrazhdnsk. 
On the next day a large number of Russians went to 
pay their respe^s. Peter was in excellent humour 
and most afiable, and when the visitors, according to 
the Eastern custom, threw themselves down before 
him. he raised them up and kissed them. But sud¬ 
denly the Tsar seized a pair of shears and cut off the 
beard of Field-Marshal Shdm. He then did the same 
I to many others. We are told by a contemporary: 

The Tsar received all that came with an alacrity that 
seemed to show that ho wished to be beforehana with 
his subjects in eagerness. Those who, according to the 
fashion of the country, would cast themselves upon 
the ground to worship Majesty, he lifted up graciously 
tfrom their grovelling posture, and embraced with 
^a kiss, such as is only due among private friends. 
If the razor, that plied promiscuously amongst the 
beards of those present, can be forgiven the injury it 
did, the Muscovites may truly reckon that day amongst 
the haziest of their lives. Shdin, general-in-chief 
of the Tsar’s troops, was the first who submitted the 
incumbrance of his long beard to the razor. Nor can 
they consider it any disgrace, as their sovereign is 
the first to show the example. Nor was there anybody 
left to lapgh at the rest. They were all born to the 
same fate. Nothing but superstitious awe for his oflSce 
exempted the Patriarch. Prince Michael Tcherkdsky 
was let off, out of reverence for his advanced 3 ears, 
and Tikhon Strdshnef out of the honour due to one 
who had been guardian to the Tsaritsa. All the rest 
had to conform to the guise of foreign nations, and 

the razor eliminated the Sncient fashion.” Unfortu- 

« o 
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nately tee hare no account of thic Occntrcnee frott 
EosfiiftQ BOnrcefl. We do not kno^ whether what Wm 
atOtnally done was part of a preconceived des$g^ olr 
the outburst of a sadden whim. ^ ^ 

On September 1st, a few days later, the New Year*8 
Day of the Russian calendar, Shdin gave a magniftc^ut 
banquet. There were present a ial*ge number of 
hoywriy officials, and military officers, as well as a 
large number of sailors. With these last the Tmit 
was on very familiar terms; he called them brothers, 
and shared apples with them. There was a great deal 
of wine dronh, and at every toast there was a salute 
of artillery. At last Peter’s Court fool made Ms 
appearance with a large razor, and, with all sorts *of 
antics, shaved a number of those who were present. 
Any one who resisted was punished by a box oi> the 
ear. It is strange that, so far as we know, these 
extraordinary proceedings did not excite any active 
opposition. 

At a later ])eriod decrees were issued that all 
Ilussians, except the clergy, were to shave, but that, 
if any one wished to keep his beard, he must pay a 
tax. This was fixed at a small sum for the peasautr}', 
but varied from £12 a year to £42 a year for other 
classes, the merchants paying the highest sum. 
When they had paid this duty they received a bronze 
or silver token, which they were hound to wear always 
about the neck, and to renew every year. The earliest 
of these tokens preserved dates from 1699. 

Perry, in his “ State of Russia,” tells us; “ About 
this time the Tsar came down to Vordnpzh, where 
I was then on service, and a great many of my men 
who had worn beards all their lives were now obliged 
to part with them, amongst whom one of the first 
that I met with, jnst coming from the hands of the 
barber, was an old Russ carpenter that had been 
with me at Camishinka, who waB« very good work¬ 
man with his hatchet, aSd whom I mways had a 
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^^eodship for. I jie^d with him a little ou this 
pccasioD, telling him that he was become a young 
man, and asked wjiat he had done with his be^. 
Up^n ^ich he pat his hand in his bosom and palled 
it oat and showed it to me; farther telling me that 
when he came home he would lay it up to have it 
pat in his cofdn and buried along with him, that he 
.might be able to giye aa occonut of it to St. Nicholas, 
whea he came to the other world, and that all his 
brothers (meauiug his fellow workmen who had been 
shaxed that da^) had taken the same care.’' 

The restrictions on the wearing of beards by the 
peasantry and the middle classes soon disappeared, 
but all public officials were obliged to ])e shaved 
until the accession of Alexander 11. This grtulually 
became relaxed in practice, but not until 1893 was 
a decree issued permitting the officers and soldiers 
of the army to wear their beards when on service; 
and this was not extended to the Imperial guard. 
It 11 wrfcain that after Peter’s return all beards dis¬ 
appeared in the higher circle of Kussian society, and 
that wigs began to be worn. It counts for something 
in this matter that Peter himself had veiy little 
beard, and that even Ids moustache, of which he made 
the most, was not very luxuriant. 

A similar reform was the introduction of European 
dress, which now demands our attention. The old 
Russian dress was mainly Orieutnl in character, and 
it is obvious that long, flowing ‘robes, with large 
sleeves, were not suited to the active work of the world. 
Acute observers have declared that one of the chief 
difficulties that the Chinese would have in an im< 
portant war^ in which their own existence might be 
at stake, would lie in their exaggerated admiration 
for deportment, and their reluctance to do anything 
which might seem undignified. This feeling is in¬ 
consistent with t^e rough and tumble of a fi^. At 
the same time, clothes are closely connected both with 
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personal dignity and wit^ mond habits, and it is 
easy to see how the maintenance of a tradition of 
ceremonioos attire might inrolve deeper questions 
tlum mere conservatire prejudice. • r 

A certain Servian, one oi the earliest Pan-slavistSt 
who was eager for the extension of Slavonic in* 
fluences, and for Eussia placing herself at the head 
of the movement, writing some years before Peter’s, 
• reforms, speaks strongly about the necessity^ of a 
change in Bussian clothing. He says that it is not 
beautifol, that it allows no dignity or freedom of 
motion, and that it gives the impression of slavery, 
degradation, and cowardice. He thinks it folly that 
the Eussians should imitate the attire of the Tartars 
and Turks, rather than that of the Europeans* 
Eussians, he says, not only look more like womQ^ 
than men, but, from the absence of pockets, they 
are obliged to put their knives in their boots, their 
handkerchiefs in their caps, and their money in their 
mouths. The sleeves of the Eussian dress ai*e long 
and narrow, so as nearly to prevent all movement, and 
the trousers are equally uncomfortable, whether for 
walking or sitting still. A Eussian on horseback looks 
like a piece of wood tied on to a horse’s back. The 
writer also objects to tlie Oriental splendour, the pearls 
and silk, the embroidery and costly stufi*. He comes 
to the conclusion that the Eussian dress mnst be 
changed, and that Eussian Ambassadors must not be 
sent to Europe in their national dress, or the nation 
will be despised. Also he says that the movement 
.must come from the State, and that it had better 
begin with the soldiers. 

With Peter the beard-reform and the dress- 
reform were part of one and the same movemeift* 
On the day of the solemn entry of the Ambassadors 
into Moscow no one was allowed to appear except 
in German dress. We are told that jn February 1699, 
when Peter was giving aa cernivm entertainment, 
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noticijig that some persons appeared at the feast with 
very long sleeves to their coats, hO cut them off with 
h^ own hands, and said that they were very mnch 
in the T^ay in every kind of work, that it was easy to 
npset anything with them and the arms got extrepaely 
mrty with food. 

About a'year afterwards, on January 4th, 1700, a 
(decree was issued ordering all persons belonging to 
the Court, and its officials, both in Moscow and in the 
provinces, to wear foreign and indeed Hungarian 
attire. Everj’’ one was to provide himself with dress 
of this kind before Bntterweek, that is, before the 
carnival. Ladies of the higher classes were also to 
adopt lie foreign dress, and Peter’s sisters set the 
example. As this decree was not obeyed with suffi¬ 
cient alacrity, it was repeated on March 20th and 
August 20th ; the last version extending the order to 
the peasants. Men were to comply with the order 
before December Ist, 1701, and women before 
January 1st, 1701. 

The principal reason alleged was the improvement 
of the army. Patterns of the new dresses were ex¬ 
hibited at the gates of towns, and Perry tells ns 
that all those vmo disobeyed were forced “to kneel 
down at the gates of the city, and have their coats 
cut off just even with the ground, so mnch as it 
was longer than to touch tlie ground when they 
kneeled down, of which there \7eie many hundreds 
of coats that were cat accordingly ; and being done 
with a good humour, it occasioned mirth among th(‘ 
people, Bijd soon broke the custom of wearing Jong 
coats, especially in Moscow and those towns wlicrever 
the Tsar catue.” 

Peter’s severity to the Streltsi had made people 
understand that it was dangerous to disobey him. ^ A 
decree of 1701 went into minute details. Russian 
boots, Russian saddles, and Russian knives were for¬ 
bidden, and offenders were to be punished with fines 
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and With the hnont. 3?eter ftirther showed his 
sympathy with Western ideas by enoouraging the use 
of tobaeco. tThe nse of this pwt h^ indeed been a 
passion of the people for at Least a hnhdted yllar8,bnd 
we are told that the poorest be^ar wotiM give his ht(^ 
farthiDg for a pinch of snnif. But it 'lyaS msappro:^M 
(xf by tbe authority of the Government and the tJnurchl 
Michael Homanoff foibad smoking and ^nnifif-takin^r 
as well as commerce in tobacco, under pain of dea^^ 
and Alexis included this prohibition in his boot of 
laws. Many who disobeyed were tortnred and muti*- 
lated. Even the dissidents declared tobacco to be 
“ a God-forsaken, devilish plant,” Peter, by his own 
use of tobacco, and by his tobacco-treaty with |)Dglnnd, 
changed all this and gave the desires of the people 
foil play. 

A more important matter was the reform of the 
calendar. Up to this time the Russians had followed 
the Byzantine practice of dating the year from the 
Creation of the world. It was supposed tliat the 
world was created on Se])tcmber Jst, 5508 b.c. Thus 
the year 1C99 was written 7207. On December 20(di, 
1699 a decree was issued ordering that in thiore 
the year should be reckoned from the birth of Christ, 
and" should begin on January 1st, Perry in&rifl^s 
ns that the opponents of the Tsar argued t)iat 
world must have been created, not in winter, b^t in 
autumn, when corn and all other fruits of the 
were ripe, but that Peter replied by taking a ^iobe 
and showing them that all nations were noji; like 
Russians, and that in some conutries the first Of January' 
migfit be the beginning of autumn; andidsOtnat by the 
neglect of leap-year the date of the seasons had oeen 
gradually changed. In support of his project Peter 
was able to show that Hew Year's Day was January 1st 
in many countries which belonged ,to the Orthodox 
Church* Walachia, Moldavia, Senna^' Dalmatia and. 
Bulgaria, not to mention 'the Little Russians and 
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the Greeks. A specM festival was prepared for the 
oceasion. Besides th^ Xistuil chureh service, people 
were ordered to decorate their houses with branches 
of farees^to greet each other with a New Year's greet¬ 
ing on Jan^arK 1st, and to celebrate the day with 
iptuninatioUs, nreworks, and the firing of muskets 
hhd cannon. 

, The minutest details of these festivities were pre¬ 
scribed by Ooverument order. We are told that the 
firing of guns and the other rejoicings lasted a whole 
wec^, till the Epiphany, on which day took place the 
solemn blessing of the river Moskv^. Here also was 
an innovation. Peter, instead of sitting on the same 
throne as the Patriarch, appeared at the head of his 
regiment, which was furnished, as were the other 
tj^ps, with new uniforms and new arms, clad in dark 
green close-fitted coats, with gold buttons, presenting 
' a very respectable appearance. 

The new century began for Itnssia a new era. As 
i^e itfench dated from the epoch of liberty, the 
fiussians might date from the epoch of progress or of 
secularisation. Peter changed the centre of gravity 
of tiie Cfovemment from the Church to the army. Up 
to this time the Muscovite government had been in 
a cctiain sense a theocrac}. The Tsars were priests 
as well as kings. Peter in later years protested 
against the evil effect of Byzantine influences, and 
declared that there were better examples to imitate 
than the mediaeval Greeks. Perhaps it was this dis¬ 
like to the continuance of Byzantine tradition which 
made him less eager to conquer Constantinople. It 
is a pity-that, whilst altering the calendar, he did not 
adopt the New Style, which was already largely in use. 
But haying been the invention of a Pope, it was 
intimately connected in people's minds with the in¬ 
fluence m the Homan Catholic Church, and probab^ 
for that rei^n was not introduced into England tiU 
1763, Yolti^re *rematk% that Peter would probably 
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have taken this important step if England had, at 
that time, shown the waj. 

Before passing on to pohtieal events which are earlier 
in point of time, it will be well to complete thio re^ew 
of reter's reforms. The Patriarch Adrian, who, it will 
be remembered, was appointed against the will of the 
Tsar, died on October 16th, 1700. There was great 
difficnlty in finding n satisfactory snccessor. The 
Patriarchate had existed in Russia since the year 
1689. It was not formally abolished till the end of 
Peter’s reign. Still, Peter had experienced enough 
of it to know that the (church, represented by the 
Patriarch, was the most formidable opponent of his 
reforming plans. 

At one time the Patriarch had been more powerful 
than the Tsar. Michael, the first Tsar of the house of 
HomanofT, was son of the Patriarch Philaret, and it 
was well known that during his reign the father 
possessed more influence than the son. Alexis had 
great difficulty in contending with the pretensions of 
the Patriarch Nikon. In Peter’s reign circumstances 
were but little changed. It was almost impossible to 
find a Patriarch who was a friend of* progress. If 
such a one existed he would come from Kief in Little 
Rnssia, and his appointment would excite saspiciops 
of leaning towards the Romish Church. 

Peter, therefore, being also at this time much 
occupied, determined to postpone the appointment for 
a time. He issued a decree on December 16tb, 1700, 

? ving the charge of the Russian Church to Stephen 
avoisky, the metropolitan of Riazin and Mdrom, 
with the title of Exarch, and Administrator of the 
Patriarchal See. He also created a new department 
called tiie Department of Monasteries, which should 
have charge of that part of the Patriarch’s duties 
which was not strictlv ecclesiastical. This included the 
administration of Church property, all Questions of 
wills and inheritance, marriage, adulfery, divorce, dis^* 
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pntes between hnsbaiidd dnd Wives, children and 
pareifts; questions of legitimacy and aaoption, suits of 
civilians a^inst ecclesiastics, and or ecclesiastics 
afrainst civilians. At tbe head of this department was 
placed the Boydr Ivdn Alexdievitch, Mdsin-Pdshldn, 
an enlightened man, who knew Latin, was acquainted 
with philosophy and theology, and was a friend of 
' foreigners and learned people. The importance of 
tJiis step was not seen at once, but it was the beginning 
of radical reforms in the Russian Church. 

Another step in the same direction was the abolition 
of servile etiquette. At the time of Peter’s accession 
the Tsar was reverenced as a demi-god. No one dared 
to approach his palace without uncovering his head. 
Any one who went into his presence had to throw 
hynself upon the ground. Peter determined to put a 
stop to these extravagances. He ordered on December 
30tn, 1701, that no one presenting a petition was to 
use the diminutive of his name, or to fall on his knees 
before «the Tsar, or to uncover before his palace in 
the winter time. “ Where is the difference between 
God and the Tsar if like honour is given to both ? 
The honour that I wish for consists in this, that my 
subjects^ should crawl before me less, and serve the 
state with zeal and fidelity more.” In opposition to 
those nobles who surrounded themselves with several 
hundred ^ retainers, Peter went about with only a 
small retinue. If he bad not been Hucccssfully resisted 
by tbe wealthy members of his Court he would pro¬ 
bably have gone so far as to abolish serfdom. 

Tne collection of Russian edicts is full of orders 
dating from this period which had a similar end in 
view. In order to reduce the number of begging 
friars, he^ o^ered all his subjects to do some work. 
He diminished the crowd of officials who thronged the 
public offices, and exacted greater punctuality and 
more work flpoih tjiose who remained. He introduced 
into Russia the' practice using stamped paper, and 
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reeommetMied the Ibmatioa of oonuuercial companicft, 
He^foihade, vnder the strictest penalties, his sdldiers 
to tnake use of loud cries and ehouts in battle, 
characteristics of a barbarous people. In imitation of 
foreign Oonrts he founded the Order of St, Andr^. 
He employed foreign priests to make extracts mm 
French, Fnglish, and Scotch law, and ^>pointed a 
commission for the codification of laws. 

He also made an attempt at municipal reform, in 
imitation of what he had seen in for^gn countries. 
At this time the towns wcie governed By voievodes, 
who levied exactions of all kinds, and were much 
amenable to bribery. Peter found that in some parts 
of Little Russia there existed certain elective institu* 
tions of local government. These he determined to 
extend to the whole Empire. The merchants w^re 
permitted to choose men in whom they had confidence 
to form a council which should have the generiri 
charge of municipal affairs. Each of these councillors 
was to act in him as president for a month. The new 
municipalities were placed under the charge of a new 
department, distinct from the other ministries, and 
in direct communication with the Tsar. It was ^ied 
by two names, both of foreign origin, the Biirm^ta 
(Burgomaster) department, or the H^tuska (Rnth- 
haus). In return for these privileges the merd^ts 
had to pay doable taxes. 

We are told that Peter had the design of rebnllaing 
the palace of the Kremlin in the style of YersniUes, 
which we may be glad that he did not carry out 
To some purpose he introdneed printing presses, en¬ 
couraged ^ translation of foreign works inti} Russian, 
and laid the foundation of a gene^ system of educa¬ 
tion. Perry tells ns that in Russia at thjs time th^re 
were not twenty men who could do a docent sum. To 
establish schools with English teachers, ab4 a School 
of Navigation with a foreigner at^its head, was an 
important step in advancer He determined also to 
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CTeate a Univeraiij and to anmmon the best pro- 
lessoAi ho could nnd fknn foreign eonntries* He 
also had a design to introdnce msign play-actors^ 
and he ^egan to bhOd a school for the education of 
yodng nobles and to find teachers for them. 

Another important change was the reform of the 
coinage. At this time the only coins actually existing 
iu Russia were little silver kopeks, of the value of 
a penny, stamped with the figure of St. George on 
one side, and the name of the Tsar on the other. 
Other denominations of money, such as the ruble, which 
was a hundred kop6ks, were not coined, but were 
merely monies of account. In order, therefore, to 
get small change it was necessary to cut tlie kopeks 
into little pieces, or to nse bits of stamped leather. 
Beter. determined to coin copper kop4ks, of the same 
value as the silver one, but naturally of enormous 
edxe; also gold single and double ducats, and silver 
^Ifarter, half, and entire rnbles. This made com- 
metcifCl transactions in Russia more easy, and indeed 
more possible. The new coinage was so far snccessfnl 
that £3,700,000 worth of money was coined in the 
first three years. 

The year 1699, which witnessed many of these 
Chaitges, also saw the death of Peter’s two most 
iutitote friends, whom he dearly loved, and who in 
theit several ways had a very important infiiience on 
hi^'^i^er. Lefort died in February. He had been 
euteHaining the envoys of Denmark and Brandenburg, 
preVibus to their departure for Voronezh, whither 
they Vrere going to see the Tsar’s new fleet. The 
bauqi^,*a8 usual, was prolonged for many hours, 
and it'Whs determined to adjourn the drinking to 
the opeh Lefort caught a severe chill, which 
resultm la a burning fever, and he died a week later 
in deliritt^. Peter hastened back^^rom Yordnezh, 
where he Itas anperintending the building of his 
ships, to be present at tfle ftineral. When he heard 
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of liefott’s death he hnrst into passionate tears and said, 
“ Now I am left wi^ont one trastj man. He^alone 
was falthM to me ; in whom can I confide hence¬ 
forward ? ** It is much to Lefort’s credit that fHth 
so much money at his command he died almost 
penniless. Peter took care of his son and nephew, and 
felt the loss severely for many years afterwards. 

Towards the end of the year, November 29th, 1699, 
General Gordon also died. He was ill only for a 
short time, but Peter visited him five times, and was 
with him twice on the Inst ni^ht of his life. He 
closed his dying eyes with liis own hand* Tlie last 
entry in Gordon’s diary is written on the last day 
of December 1698. He says, as if in anticipation 
of his approaching end, “ In this year I have felt a 
sensible failing of my health and strength—^bnt Thy 
will be done, 0 my gracions God!” 



CHAPTER XVI. 

I’HB FEACB OF CAHLOWITZ. 


W E have now reached the important moment 
when Peter changed the whole course of his 
foreign policy, by making peace with Turkey and 
turning his arms against Sweden. It was natural, 
foB many reasons, that the Russians should bo the 
bitter enemies of the Turks, and that they should not 
rest until they had planted the flag of St. Andrew 
on the waters of the Bosphorus. The Russians arc 
an intensely religious peojjle, however mucli their 
religion may be tainted with superstition, and their 
enthusiasm would be strongly stirred by the hope 
of restoring the mosque of 8anta Sophia to Christian 
worship. Also apart from the natural desire to have 
command over the Black Sea, and to seek a passage 
into the Mediterranean through the Dardanelles, the 
Russians cannot but regard themselves as the heirs 
of the Eastern Empire, and be moved by a 2 >owerful 
impulse to possess the city in which that Empire 
had its centre. We therefore find, from the aays 
of Philip II., in the middle of the sixteenth century, 
that those Western potentates, who looked forwanl 
to the driving of the Turks out of Europe, expected 
valuable aid from Russia as an interested Power. 

The only difficulty in the way was the semi- 
barbaric character of the Russians aii4-the Cossacks,, 
and the difficulty <if making arrangements with them. 
This stood in the way of ftenry IV., and fifty yeara 
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later prevented the advice of Paolo 3arpi frobd being 
taken by the senate of Venice. Under Peter, half a 
centn^ later still, all this *was changed. His name 
was well known in Venice, and the Senate cc^ld tow, 
not only express a wish that he might be ruler in 
Constantinople, bnt even ^ offer to help him. Also 
at the memorable supper at Eoppenbrdgge, when the 
Tsar was entertained by the two Eiectresses of Hanover 
and Brandenburg, one of them expressed the wish 
that Peter might drive the Tartars out of Constanti- 
nople. A similar pious prayer, we may remember, was 
uttered by the Jesuit Wolf at Vienna, and the great 
Leibnitz composed a Latin distich to the following 
effect:— 

“ May Saxon, Pole, the Bmporor and the Taar-*- « 
With Europe dnve the Modem forth and far/* 

Whilst Peter was on his travels he was possessed 
with the idea of energetic action against Turkey. 
He was delighted at every success gained by the 
Allies. TJie news of the battle of Zenta filled him 
with enthusiasm. He wrote to the Patriarch Adrian 
that ho intended to fight against the unbelievers m 
his last gasp. Peter^s idea was to make Azof the 
basis of operations against Turkey. For this potpose 
it was necessary to have a powerfiil fleet. It was 
constructed, as we have shown above, by associatlCQS 
of individuals, taxed to supply ships accordmg' to 
the amount of their property, an arrangement oorrc- 
sponding to the naucraries of the Greeks. ^Peter 
thought himself at libeity to be absent whilst^these 
preparations were going on. He hoped to have a 
fleet of ninety ships of war and large galleys, and 
aWt two hundred smaller vessels. He also desired 
to make a canal between the Volga and the Don, and 
employed thirty-five thousand workmen for this pur- 
jpoBOf under the orders of aToreIgner, Breckell. These 
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^d«{rigns were, aa might have been not 

^md ont Some acute obeferveta, eaj^cially the 
Venetian Amb^aador, 4oabted whether the Sultan 
wol^id jl^ve eo eaay^ a |>re7 as the Russians imagined, 
wnd said that ix the ihussians^ could make themselves 
masters of the Black Sea^ it was as much as they 
•could expect to{do. 

Peter*s ttDi^biitiou received what was perhaps an 
unexpected support from Sweden. Charles XI., 
bearing ihat the Tsar had ordered the founding of 
six hundred kon cannon in Sweden, by means of 
the Swedish yambassador Knipercrona, made him a 
present of tlwee hnudred. Perhaps he was not sorry 
that Peter |honld be engaged in the Sonth rather 
than in the (North. But he had less success in en¬ 
gaging the misistance of England and Holland, the 
twp Sea Powers, as they were then called. 

^ The polw of these two countries was directed by 
William lal., and his leading 2 )rinciple was the 
Cbaseihent of the power of Louis XIv. For this 
liUrpose he (was extremely anxious to prevent every¬ 
thing whicli might distract the attention of Europe 
tnrn ilt into other channels. To this end no 
bow did hia best to bring about a peace between the 
Btnperor aJud the Sultan, as on a later occasion he 
actr&dly sept a fleet into the Baltic in order to prevent 
a war betjween the Kings of Sweden and Denmark. 
He did ndt object to Russia lighting biugle>handed 
against the Tnrk, bnt he was reluciaut that any other 
Power s^nld give help. Peter was aware that he 
cOukl n^ accomplish his object without the help 
of thb i^mperor. He energetically opposed the 
Bchemefef m&ing peace on the basis of utipossidetis ” 
of Gpen party keeping their conqnests. He 
bimseln was especially in need of Kertch, first as a 
fortress in Crimea, and next'*Wsr a protection 
Tartor •invasio^. Leopold acknowledged 
the Importance of the puMse to Peter's interests, ont 
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advised tbai it shonld be acquired by diplomacy 
rather than hy force. 

The plans of Peter against Turkey were naturally 
regarded with pleasure by the vassal states^ of H;he 
Porte, who were groaning under the Moslem yoke. 
Whilst Peter was in Holland he received a message 
from the Hosjwdar.of Wallachia, saying that the sub¬ 
ject populations in that lu’ovince were more inclined to 
look to Russia as their liberator than to Austria* 
Similar assurances came from the Hospodar of Mol^ 
davia. Stress was laid on the importance of acquiring 
Otchakdf, a town to which the Turks had retired after 
being driven from Azof. Azof would serve as a basis 
of operations against Kertch, Otchakof against other 
parts of tlie Crimea and the Danubian provinces. 
Otchak6f afterwards played an impor^nt part'in 
the relations between England and Riissih, in the time 
of the younger Pitt. \ 

In the meantime negotiations for p^ce were in 
progress. The Congress of Carlowitz met in October 
1698, with England and Holland as m^iators; and 
peace was concluded in January 1609. Kussia found 
itself left out in the cold. It is not tne first time 
that the destruction of the Turkish Empine has been 
postponed to other considerations of iilfternation^ 
policy. By the treaty signed at Carlowitz, Austria 
recovered Transylvania, the Bauat, and! Hungary 
north-west of the Theiss ; Venice kept Dal^tia and 
the Morea. Poland received Kamenetz anb Podolia, 
while all tributes paid by these Powers toUhe Porte 
were done away with. It was a serious blow tjp Turkey, 
and indeed the beginning of the end; butV with a 
little more energy the end itself might have been 
reached, to the great advantage of mankind, \ 

Voznitsyn, Peter’s envoy, appeared at Carlowitz, 
btrt was not ^ie to effect anything. He at first 
treated the Turks with rooghuess and contempt, and 
would not demean himselrby asking England^ and 
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HoUaiid to act as mediators between Rnssia and the 
Porte.* He could not persuade Austria to ask for 
]^ertcb. When this proved impossible he approached 
the Cur^s themselves. He told them, through their 
agent Mavrocordato, that it was contrary to their 
interests to make an immediate peace with Austria, 
that a war about the Spanish Succession was certain to 
break out, and that they could then hope to gain 
more favourable terms. Voznitsyn, in reporting these 
xnatters to the Tsar, advised him strongly to continue 
his Oirmaments, and assured him that if a Russian 
army should only appear on the Danube, thousands 
and thousands of Slavs, of the same language and the 
same religion, would rise in rebellion. At length 
Voznitsyn signed a truce with the Porte for two years, 
tw 9 days before the signature of the J'eace of 
Carlowitz. 

In the autumn of lOOS, after the execution of the 
Streltsi, Peter went to Vonme'.h ami found matters in 
a betvC.♦state of preparation tiian he had expected. He 
wrote to Vinius to express his pleasure, but said that 
he felt like a man who plants dates and will never 
eat their fruit. He put into use the knowledge which 
he had acquired in his travels, by building a now ship 
to be called the Predeistination. It was to be of 
large size, and only workmen from Amsterdam and 
Deptford were to be employed on it. It was intended 
to be the Tsar’s “ masterpiece,” as the Germans say, 
his diploma work, to show to the world that he 
was now an ,accomplished ship-builder. It was to 
contain all tlm latest improvements. Peter found that 
the shfps^ provided by the Associations were more 
coDspionons Ifor quantity than quality, and that they 
needed a good deal of bettering. However, he 
was, generals speaking, in good spirits, and wrote to 
Vinius: “We are waiting for the cl^jiarful morning, 
that the da^uess pf our doubt may disappear.” 

Voznftsyn, from Carlowitz, kept him well informed 

r 10 
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alx>nt the al&Ire of the iSafiit. He said^that fhe , 
Porte deeired peace rather than war. The.^ Tnrlci 
ware aot at all likely to begin the attack; they wec^ ' 
undertake nothing for the sake of Azof. They«were' 
^ite unfit to condnct ah qlGtenhive campallffzu 
Yoznitsyn advised his master to send m ^baesaw 
to Constantinople who should, by his {lersoiia! 
character and the splendour of hie equipment, 
produce an efiect upon the Turks. Peter tCoK thie 
advice and despatched Emelian Ukr^tse^ a 
diplomat of great experience, and brothet-in-lair of 
Vinius. Peter determined that he should proceed 
to Constantinople in a ship of war, and anohor under 
the walls of the Seraglio, at the very months of thu 
Turkish cannon. Peter was to escort him fbr a con¬ 
siderable distance along the Black Sea. The world 
would thus be made aware that Russia possessed a feet, 
and had no reluctance to entrust it ti stOrmy Waters. 
Up to this time, although the Turkis^ ministers WO^ 
acquainted with the fact that many Bh|ps were htidding, 
they had a firm belief that they coim not attem]|^ w ^ 
enter the Black Sea without being |)st on the «^d« 
banks at tlie month of the Don, ’ ^ 

in the spring of 1099 a fleet was ready at 
Voronezh, consisting of eighty-six vessels^ of W^ch 
eighteen were ships of war, Lefort was now 4«id, 
so the command was taken by Golovln.^*^'Peter 
hoisted his flag on the Apostle Peter, abd was 
really the director of the expedition, as all ordOm were 
written by his own hand. Tbe fleet Weighed anchor 
on April 27th, and reached Azof on 1*^. Here, 
as at TaganrOg, the Tsar inspected the new l^ifloa- \ 
tions, ana expressed his approval. In ihe toddle of 
June the whole fleet Lad made its way into the Sea 
of Azof, having passed over tbe di^kmltlsiibd-^ks at" 
the mouth ofihe Don without loss. P^ei o«l«/brated 
this victory over nature by la^Yoes It 

another month to get the flebt abe^ltd^y ready 
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ia$ service. AU day Peter was hard atf%ork T^th ship- 
‘ha&iUders’ tools, ins^ct^ and helping^ the workmen. 
$he Ifonrs .of the nighh were s^nt in drawing up 
instmctions for ^ Ckmiptaef* Tpe ^ njost 'important 
points iMbre the oe^eion of Azof, and the liberation 
of the BossianaJ^m hay tribute dne to the Tartars, 
an obligaticm ^hkh still existed as a monument of 
previous 8nl{j0etiou. 

At Tagiiniw h sham dght was held of great 
^leudour* When the fleet arrived at Kertch, the 
Turkish Admiral refused to allow the ship on which 
the Ambassador was carried to pass the straits into 
the Bla^ Sea. The ship was called the Fortress^ 
and was epmiuauded by a Dutch captain, Peter Van 
Pambuig* Golovin declared that unless permission 
were given the whole squadron would convoy the 
Ambassador to Constantinople. Negotiations lasted 
for ten days. Vice-Admiral Grays, to whose diary we 
owe our minute knowledge of these events, paid a visit 
to 'Hassan Pasha in Kertch. He expressed himself 
txkmaii surprised to find that Englishmen and Dqtfchmen, 
whom he had hitherto regarded as the fiends of 
Turkey, should have taken service with the Tsar of 
^Mnseovy. The Turks represented the exceedingly 
dimgerous character of the Black Sea: *^You do not 
kudW our sea. Not without reason is it called Black. 
In Ihne of danger men’s hearts grow black upon it.” 

Crp^ replied that there were many experienced 
eempeo in the Tsar’s fleet, who were not now crossing 
the seafdr the first time, and that fhe Russians would 
more eaeily find the way from Kertch to Oonstaoti- 
nople^^th|kn the Turks from Oou^tautiuople to Kertch, 
Peter the opportunity pf this delay to sound 

the ehttUw of the Straits of Kertch, and to take 
carei^ mte of the fortifications. Before matters 
: were npiid^ed, Golovin alsp paid a visit to Hassan 
Pasha*; ^ his suite was reter,«edSciating as the 

quartermaster of the A^iral’s ^g, in the dr^is 
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of a Zaandam ship’s-carpeiiter. When ererythiaff 
deemed to hate been arranged, Peter returned to Azof, 
and at the end of September was back again in ' 
Moscow. % • 

Even now the Turks did all they could to preyent 
nkrdintsefs departure. Ttey represented that the 
wind was unfavourable, and that he wonild be sailing 
to certain death. They warned him of concealed re^ 
in the channel, which Pambnrg showed by soundio^^ 
to have no existence. At last the Turks gave in, oE, 
the understanding that a small Turkish squadron 
should accompany the vessel. Once in the open sea, 
Pambnrg spretwi his sails and soon outstripped the 
Turks. He mistook the proper course tO the Bos- ^ 
phorus and found himself on the coast of Asia Minor, 
near Heraclca. Setting forth again, he reached the 
BoJnhoms on September 2nd, and was soon after¬ 
wards nnehored in the waters of Constantinople, 
Nothing could exceed the cousternation of the Turks 
at theuJght of a Russian slnp anchored off the Seraglio. 
All conceivable questions were asked with respect to 
the size and strength of the fleet of which it was a 
part. The Dutch embassy was informed that the 
Turks were not pleased at the services which thebr 
countrymen had done to their natural enemies. Still, 
the Sultan himself condescende^l to appear on board 
the ship, and convinced himself of its sea-worthiness. 
To curiosity succeeded fear. A report was spread that 
the Russian fleet was arriving in the Black Sea, and 
was threatening Trebizond and Sinope. On September 
23rd Pambnrg gave a ma^ificent feast on board his 
vessel to his French and Dutch friends, afld at mid¬ 
night fired a salute from all his gnus. This caused 
great alarm, and it was believed to be a signal for 
the Russian fleet, whichlwas waiting in the ne&hbonr-. 
hood, to atta(|,tive Turkish oapitaL The Sultan called 
on Ukr^intsef to punish Pambnfg, but the Am¬ 
bassador abi>olntety refbsW. The Snltan then sent 
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itiree liundred soldiers to arrecit Pambarg; but be 
deolar^d that if they veatared ou. board be would 
Mow^them all into the air. 

Pambi#g entered into friendly relations with the 
' PfUtch and French Ambwadoro, but the English Am¬ 
bassador rcfhsed to receive him. On October 19th 
Ukrdintsef held a solemn audience of the Saltan. The 
negotiations for peace began in November, and lasted 
ei^t months. The delays were endless, llknliatsef 
believed, whether with good ground or not, that the 
other Powers were intrigning against him, especially 
the chief maritime Powers, England, Holland, and 
Venice. The Porte was at last persuaded to surrender 
Azof, and to allow some new fortifications to be 
erected in its neighbourhood. 

Heter followed the negotiations with the deepest 
interest. By this time he had come to desire peace 
with the Porte, in order to undertake a war against 
Sweden. At the same time, he was not in a mood 
to make*concessions. Ou one occasion, on receiving a 
despatch from Ukraintsef, he tore it in two, and said 
that he was prepared for immediate war. At last he 
sent instmctions to Constantinople, urging the neces¬ 
sity of peace, and authorising some concessions. It 
was impossible to obtain any permission from the 
Porte with regard to the navigation of the Black 
Sea. When Ukr&intsef pressed this point the Turks 
answered,— 

*^The Black Sea and all its coasts are ruled 
by the Sultan alone. They have never been in the 

I iossession.of any other Power, and since the Turks 
lave gained sovereignty over this sea, from time 
immemorial, no foreign ship has ever sailed its 
waters, nor ever will sail them. More than once, 
and even noir, have the French, Dutch, English, and 
Venetiana, begged tbe Porte to aUdW’^eir trading 
ships on the Bl^k*Sea, but^he Poite always refased 
them, and always wul refuse them, because the 
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of the Sear belimgs tp tio one elB« iihott 
the So&o. The Ottoman Pofte gwde the Blao«- Se%/ 
lliEe a pure and nndefiled rirghit Whieh no one daM 
to touch) and the Sultan vn^LsOoiier permit ontsidefw" 
to enter his harem, than msent to ^e sailing ‘<^1 
foreign vessels on the Black Sea. This can only 00 "^ 
done when the Turkish Empire shall have beOn turned 
upside down.” > 

The treaty was at last signed on January 26th, 1099. 
It was, according to custom, not permanent but on^ for 
thirty years. It was agreed that Kasikerman and the 
other fortresses on the Dnieper should be razed, and 
the places given back to the Turks. Azof and the new' 
fortresses erected in its neighbourhood were to remain 
with the Enssians. The tnbute paid by the Enssians 
to the Tartars was to come to an end. A beE of 
waste and uninhabited country was to semrajie the 
whole of the Crimea from the Enssian dominions. 
Besides this, Enssian pilgrims were to be allowed to 
visit Jerosalem without being taxed, and Enssian 
eoclesiabtics living in Turkish dominions were to be 
protected from oppression and insult. Also the 
Jiesident of the Tsar in Constantinople was to be 
allowed the same rights and privileges as those 
eiyoyed by the representatives of other Christian 
Powers. 

This peace put an end to the military and diplomatic 
struggles, which were connected with the Eastern 
Question, for many years. It may be thought that the 
result was much smaller than might at one time have 
been expected. But a definite end was reached* 
Bussia had its foot firmly fixed on the of Azof. 
She was secured from future attacks on the part of 
tile Tartars. The path of fnture advance had b^en 
marked out.^ PHeris mind was now occupied with 
other matters. The Eastern Question was ibr the 
moment closed. The Baltic Question was to be 
ojieucd, 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

THE BEGINNIKG OF THE NOKTHERN WAR. 

• 

I T is not easy to niiclerstand wbat iDdnced Peter to 
tutu his arms so snddonly from the South to the 
North, tirom Turkey to Sweden. It may be said that 
at ope time certain portions of the Baltic coast had 
bck)oged to the Muscovites; that the Tsar Ivan IV. 
had attempted to make conquests on the coast of 
Piolaud and Livonia; that, during the reign of 
'Theodore Ivaiiovitch, l^ris Golitsyn had aimed at the 
ppssesbion of Narva ; that Alexis had appeared with a 
large army under the walls of Riga. It may be alleged 
that the Russians had suifered much at the hands of 
the Swedes; that Swedish arms had wasted Russian 
territory; and that the Tsar Micliael had to accept as 
a favour of Providence a treaty which excluded the 
Russians ftrom the sea. Still, it is qnite certain that 
when Peter undertook liis foreign tour he had no such 
object in view. His treatmeut by Dal berg in Riga 
could not be seriously considered as a emuB belli. 
Peter declined the suggestion of the Elector of 
Branden];>arg, that he should join him in an offensive 
alliance against Sweden. 

Lefort wrote in friendly terms to the Swedish 
minister, and there was talk of a fresh alliance 
between the two countries, to be concluded by his 
means. These offers w'erc accept^ iw Sweden in 
a friendly spirit. • The twj^ embassies oi* Sweden ^d 
Russia stood at The Hague on a very amicable footing. 
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Peter accepted from Charles XI. the present of three 
hundred cannon. Blomberg certainly tells us that 
in 1697 Peter had expressed the intention of earnestly 
endeavouring to gain a town on the Baltic * but at 
that time he had not secured his footing in the Black 
Sea. He is also reported to have said that he wished to 
break open a window into Europe ; but that did. not 
necessarily imply a war with Sweden. 

Something perhaps is due to the changed attitude 
of Poland with respect to Russia. Poland and 
Rnssia had been enemies daring the whole of the 
seventeenth century. Their interests naturally clashed 
in Little Russia. The Polish government was not at 
all delighted at Peter’s success over the Turks. It 
was said in 1696 that the Poles seriously thought 
of allying themselves with the Tartars against 
the Russians, and that the Hetmau Mazeppa was 
jdaying a treacherous part. This long antagonism 
brought into greater prominence tlie change effected 
by the last election of a king. Peter had taken the 
greatest interest in the contest, and he was probably 
more pleased that a French candidate was rejected 
than that his own favourite gained the crown. 
Augustus met Peter half way, and from the beginning 
of his reign did his best to appease the deep-seated 
rivalry between Pole and Russ. 

The strongest eflect, however, was undoubtedly 
produced by the interview between the Tsar and the 
Elector which took place at Riga, and lasted from 
July 31st to August 3rd, 1698. We have an account 
of this from Peter’s own hand. He tells us that 
Augustus definitely asked him to assist in case the 
Poles should act in a hostile manner towards their 
king, which it was very likely they would do. lii 
return the Elector promised to help him to avenge the 
insult of Riga. Words alone passed^ and nothing was 
written down. We know, however, j;hat the person¬ 
ality of Augustas made a'^deep impressiou on the 
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That. This never £sded from his mind, and was the 
fonnjation of a strong affection. 

1% mnst, on the whole, ascribe the change of plan 
to a sn(i4en impnlse. We have seen that Peter was 
finable to obtain allies against Turkey. He was acute 
enough to perceive that the great European Powers 
Were averse to any drastic settlement of the Eastern 
question at this moment. Peter therefore turned from 
the impossible to tbe possible. If he could not sail his 
ships in the Euxine he would sail them in the 
Baltic. When he formed this resolution he was 
•probably not aware how far it would lead liim. 

No doubt in the genesis of the Northern war John 
Heiiihold Patkul has a great deal to answer for. 
He was a Livonian patriot, who formed a plan for 
uiyAng all the neighbouring states in a coalition 
against Sweden. Livonia had first belonged to the 
Teutonic knights of whom Brandenburg was tbe 
legitimate successor. It had then passed to Poland 
ns part of the Grand Hnchy of Lithuania, and had 
partly been conquered by Gustavus Adolphus, and 
confirmed to Sweden by the Treaty of Oliva. 

It might be assumed, therefore, that both Branden¬ 
burg and Poland liad wrongs to avenge. Patkul had 
grievances of his own. The Swedisli kings, in their 
desire to limit the jwwer of the Livonian nobility, 
had confiscated a large portion of their estates. 
Captain Patkul had been sent to Stockholm to plead 
their cause. He impressed the king by his eloquence, 
who said to him, “ You have spoken like an honest 
man for your fatherland. I tliank }OU." However, 
shortly dfterwards he was arrested and condemned 
to death for high-treason. He contrived to escape, 
and spent several years in wandering over Europe, 
watching an opportunity for revenge. He probably 
wished to restore Livonia to indyfjeswleuce, but he 
believed also that if his^country were to be sub¬ 
ject to Poland rather than to Sweden, the nobles, 
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whose caose he supported, would have a better ohaoce 
of keying their pi^leges* A special opporti^oit;^ 
seemed Ip i^esent itself by the accession of a boy 
iio the throne of Sweden, who was not known^ that 
time to be endowed with a genins and an energy 
scarcely inferior to that of Peter himself. 

PatM now approached Angostns mid, proposed 
to him a coalition of Poland, Brandenburg, Den¬ 
mark and Russia, against Sweden. He laid memo¬ 
rials before the King of Poland which argued 
that Livonia had formerly belonged to Poland, that 
Brandenburg had a natnnd claim to Swedish territory, 
that Denmark was the avowed enemy of Sweden, and 
that at this moment the Duke of Holstein-Qottorp, 
who laid claim to the duchies of Schleswig And 
Holstein, in opposition to tbe King of Denmark, was 
actually the brother-in-law of Charles XU., and 
was therefore sure to receive his support. &(8B|a 
he thought might be tempted, partly by the,enters 
prising and adventurous character of its sovereign, 
and partly by the hope of recovering Ingria and 
Carelia. These memorials were laid before Kong 
Augustus ill the latter half of 1698 and the first ban 
of 1699. The result was that Augustus sent General 
Oarlowitz, who was previously known to Peter, to 
Moscow, and that he entered into a secret agreement 
with the Livonian nobles that they should recognise 
the sovereignty of him and his successors. 

Oarlowitz found a Swedish embassy already in 
Moscow. It had arrived in the autumn of 1099, with 
the object of confirming the Treaty of Cardis which 
was itself a confirmation of the peace of Stdlbovo. 
This, it will be remembered, had excluded Russia from 
the sea-board of the Baltic. It had been despatched, 
in the ordinary course of things, on the accession of 
the new kin^ The Tsar replied by sending an envoy 
to Stockholm, bat the ne|otiaiions* never lost their 
oMciU character, or assumed the nature of private 
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itrtimacy. They desired ihefc'^tlie Tsar should take 
ah jiath upon the gospele that^e would observe the 
' Tr^ity^of Oardis. Feter succeeded ixt eludiug this 
* Invest, an^ the MibUssadors we&t awa^ with a letter 
/^m Peter bo Charles XII., containiog a solemn 
ratification the treaties. Nine days before, on 
November llth, lfi90, he had signed a treaty with 
Angnstns, engaging himself to make war against 
Sweden. This treaty had been secretly negotiated 
at Preobnushdnsk, and only a few people were privy 
to ii It was not to take effect until after the con- 
elnsion/of peace with Turkey, but, in any case, not 
later thkn April 1700. 

There can ne no doubt that in these matters Peter 
gnilty of great duplicity. As early as March 1700 
reports were current that the Thar, although he had 
confirmed the treaties with Sweden, intended to 
atthi^ both Reval and Narva. Two mouths later, 
der Hnlst, the Dutch envoy, writes tliat some¬ 
thing is in the wind, but that only Golovin, Menshikdf 
attd one other were in the secret. In August Golovin 
told Van der Hulst that he did not believe that 
Peter was contemplating a breach with Sweden, and 
that in any case he wonld do nothing without an 
open declaration of war. 

It was of course most imiiorUiit to deceive the 
Swedish Resident. Kniporcrona writes to Charles XII., 
on May 16th, 1700, that Peter had }»aid him a visit 
on his return from Voronezh, and reported that 
he had fouhd his daughter there in great distress 
becausp* she had heard that the Tsar intended to 
make war against her country. “Your daughter,” 
he said, ^ burst out into such a flood of tears that 
I had great difficulty in comforting her. ‘ You stupid 
child,’ I said, ‘ how can you beligj&p that I can begin 
an unjust war and break on everlasting^ace?’” 

Thereupon P^tet wa^deeply moved, embraced^ 
Knipercrona, itud assured him that, if the King of 
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Poland were to conquer Kiga, lie would not suffer it 
to in his hktds. It can scarcely be sop^sed 

that he would. Notwithstanding this, when jE%er . 
receive, on August 8th, the news that peace with the 
Porte was signed at Constantinople, he wrote to King 
Augustus on the following day that he would at 
once declare war, would immediately march into 
Swedish territory, and make himself mast^ of some • 
Swedish fortresses. 

A more unfortunate time for action could not have 
been found. Charles had just succeeded in repelling 
the attack of the conspirators who first entered the 
lists against him, and was ready to meet Peter with 
the confidence inspired by success. The King of 
Denmark had begun the war by invading Holstein 
and laying siege to Tdnning. The siege proved «n. 
failure, but Charles XII., who was devotedly attached 
to his brother-in-law, replied by crossing the Sound 
and encamping in tlie close neighbourhood of Copen¬ 
hagen. If the war had coiitiiiiied, the Danes Vonld 
|)robably have suffered a severe defeat. But by the 
Wuence of William III, an Anglo-Dutch squklron 
was sent into the Sound, IGnglaud and Hollana being 
guarantors of the treaty which secured the Elbe 
Duchies to the house of Holstcin-Gottorp. 

By the efforts of Sir George Rooke the war was 
prevented from spreading any further and the peace 
of Travendal between Denmark and Sweden was 
signed on August S. The object of William III. 
was to prevent, so far as he could, the, rise of any 
European complication which might interfere with 
his great design tbr the humiliation of France. At 
the same time a force of Poles and Salons marched 
against Riga, and iu July Augnstiis directed the attack 
himself.; He sent urgent messages to Peter to send 
him assistancapandrospecially to make a diversion in 
Ingria ; but the Tsar repliei^that he. oould do nothing 
until peace^was conclude with th6.%rks. This enters 
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pnse was a complete and in November King 

An^stus was compell^^gaommiotffily to retire. 

^has been seen tWt . the’peace oi Travendal was 
signed •on the yeiy day on which Peter received 
the news oi the cpnelnsion of peace at Constantinople. 
There is little donbt that if he had" been aware of 
its existence he would not have made war against 
Sweden. 3nt news travelled slowly in those days. 
A month later Golovin, the liussian Minister for 
Foreign Affiiirs, said that he knew nothing abont such 
a treaty^ and hoped that it did not exist. Definite 
confinhation of it did not arrive till a few days later, 
from Hamburg. At the same time dii)lomacy was 
not idle. Prince Hilkof was sent to Stockholm in 
June 1700 to assure the Swedes of Peter’s attachment 
t(^J)eae.e, and Prince Trub(5tskoi was desj>atched, at 
the same time, to Berlin, to inform the Elector of 
Peter’s intention of attacking Sweden immediately, 
and to ask for assistance, with the promise of recognis¬ 
ing th^ Elector as King. 

Peter’s troops were now on the march. Hilkof had 
been ordered to inspect the fortress of Narva on the 
road to Stockholm, and had reported to the Tsar that 
it was only garrisoned by three hundred men, all old 
and weak. On the very same day tliat the Russian 
tro(^ began their march, Hilkof was received in 
audience by Charles XII. in his camp at Tibbernp, 
on Dabish soil. He was received with affability and 
friendship. Hilkof, who had crossed dver from Lands- 
cronatoaee the King, now returned to Stockholm, and 
was very properly jnit into prison on September 2Uth, 
In the.lneantime Peter had written to Hilkof on 
August 2ist, ordering him to make a formal declaration 
of war, alleging as reasons tlie many breaches of faith 
of which Sweden had been guilty, and the insults 
to whidi Peter had been subjeciaiwsi in 1697— 
the last reason hging, as !^fer well knew, absolutely 
groundless and absurd^ 
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NAHVA, 

S EVERAL months before the outbreak the war 
Peter had planned the conquest of H|ir?a aud of 
Or^shek) now called Schlusselburg) the latter of 
which had previously belonged to Russia. On 
March 2nd) 1700, he wrote to Golovin to send a young 
engineer KortohmiU) to Narva) to buy some cannon 
which he heard were for sale) and at the same time 
to pay particular attention to the defences and forti¬ 
fications of the town. Kortchmin was also, if possible, 
to i>enctratc as far as Oresliek, and if that be 
impossible) at least alongside of it. That position Is 
very necessary. It is the outlet from Lake Ladoga 
to the sea—look at the map—and very necessary to 
keep back the reinforcements. The boy) I think) is 
not stupid, and can keep a secret. It is very necessary’ 
that Knipercrona, who knows that he has been well 
taught) should not find out about it.*’ 

NarvO) which had been built by the Danes in the 
thirteenth century, lay on the right bank of river 
KardvO) eight miles from its mouth. It was a pjape 
of considerable commerce, ruling the trade wbich cante 
from Ndvgorod and Pskof. It was surrounded by 
a strong wall of sik bastions on the land sid^ and 
/){ three bastions on the river side. The fortress was 
weU armed) but Jhe garrison, under the epmmand of 
Rudolf Ho^was smdl^^nsistmg of tbirteen hundred 
in&ntry, two hundred caV^iy, ^d about four hundred 
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armed citizens. Peter's allies were extremely tm- 
willi^g that he sh6nld attaolt! Narva. Pathul^ who 
had Accompanied Cai^lowitz in hu mission to Moscow, 
writes to the Saxon diplomatist Langen that he had 
done everything to dissnade the Tsar from this entei> 
prisc; tliat^n^r no circumstances shonld he be allowed 
to penetrate into the heart of Livonia. Narva once 
conquered) he Oould attack Reval, Dorpat, and Pernau, 
before anything was heard of it at*Warsaw ; 'then he 
might oocnpy Higa, and subdue the whole of Livonia. 
It was necessary to be on one’s guard against a 
Prince^of sceh strength and energy ; at the same time 
he mdst not be irritated by opposition: the best 
plan would be to offer Inm conquests in lugria and 
Oarelia. 

Patkul had instructed Peter, “out of history aud 
geography,** that he had no claim upon Narva, as if 
he was liaelv to be influenced by these considerations. 
I^ngen replied that he had also done his best to 
djsilnade Peter from attacking Narva, but that he was 
^o set upon it that nothing could be done. “We must 
hope,he said, “ that tlie town will eventnally become 
the property of King Augustus.’* 

P^er accompanied the army, in the position of a 
captain. On the march, in the town of Tver he 
received the news that (Charles Xll. was expected to 
land in Pernau, aud would make his appearance in 
Livonia with an army of eighteen thousand men. 
The Tsar wrote to Golovin that he donbted the truth 
of thiib" report, but that if it were really so, he must 
infer that the Danes hod been conquered. However, 
the onlp thing was to go on unci to do what God 
permitted. ' It was a great misfortune for Peter tliat 
he no longer conld count on the assistance of Gordon 
and l4^ort. Their place was imperfectly supplied by 
Duke Ohturles Eugene de Crov. too hod entered the 
Hussion eer^oein 1698. 

The Hussian &rmy reached Narva in September. 
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Iftid siege to the town nnder the command of 
Oroy and a Saxon engineer Hallart) who hadiibeen 
sent by King Augustus. It was soon seen that^the 
Russian forces were insnflScient for their purpose. 
They were deficient in munitions of war. In oonse- 
(juence of the bad roads, and the want of carriages, it 
had not been possible to concentrate more than from 
thirty-five to forty thousand men at Narva, while that 
town was defended by twelve hundred infantry, two 
hundred cavalry, and four hundred armed citizens. 
Peter excited the admiration of every one by his 
extraordinary and maiiy-siiled activity. The bom¬ 
bardment began on October 20th. Peter exj)'»‘* . 
that the garrison would surrender witliout in i 
resistance ; they, as ho told flalhirt, would be h Jpini*- 
King Augustus to conquer Hig.i. 

This expectation was fur from being fulfilhsl. N( ws 
arrived that the King liad retired fioin Rign. Afu*'* 
a fortnight’s liombardmi'iit it was found tbar rlit‘ 
Russian cannon ainl povviler were not np to tin* mark. 
Hummert, an Esthoniaii hy birth, desertel to the 
enemy, and thus caused great consternation in th 
Russian army. He did not, Jiowever, g i much hy 
his motion, because while Peter hung him m ettigy, 
under the windows of liis own liouse at Sloscow, the 
Swedes hung him in reality. Sherem^tief marched 
out to intercept the Swedes, who were coming to 
relieve the town, but he retreated without having 
gained any substontial advantage. The winter was 
coming on, and tlic Russian troops were attacked by 
sickness. Meanwhile, Charles XIL wa.s approaching, 
and just at this critical moment Peter leit t^ army. 

It is difficult to explain this extraordinary step. 
Of course it was attributed by the Swedes to cowardice ; 
but that feeling had no place in Peter’s nature. It 
is more reas^uabkt tjjL suppose that he was conscious 
of his being no soldier^ 1644 entirely pseless in a battle, 
whereas he might have a considerable effect in 
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iLmtyiug np supplies from Fskof and Novgorod. It 
was ^80 probable that l^e th^gbt the siege wo^d 
be stul going on whein he retdrnea. Hallan iitfbrins 
ns, 'as an eye-wiWi^S) ^that at 3^ a^m. on November 
18th, Peter oame to the Bnke of Croy in great con¬ 
sternation, amd, after drinking a glass m brandy, 
begged him to. teke the command; and that he left 
him some instructions which were of no nse whatever. 
Peter’s owii account of this transaction gives as his 
reason the desire to hasten the march of certain re¬ 
inforcements on Narva, and the wish to have an 
interviow with King Augustus. The instrnctions to 
roy* which are extant, do not justify Hallart’s stric- 
It is reported tlia< Peter said two years 
ards that he sliould have avoided tlie defeat 
• va if lie had (Milrusted C’roy with the command 
iiiglii cj-rliei. It is ijuite possible that he now 
fhe danger of a tlouble oommaud, which had been 
'•tv latal at Azof, and there is no doubt that he took 
with him t'> Novgorod, leaving Croy by 

inms.Jf 

Charles, XJL, wh<; had shown extraordinary energy 
in pushing on into Livonia, just after he had defeatea 
the Dano^ :.i;. their own soil, now had the courage to 
attack with eight thousand men an army at least three 
times as numerous. The battle began at midday on 
November 20th, 1700, and before evening the Swedes 
liad gained a complete victory. Charles exposed his 
person with reckless daring. The Swedes were massed 
in a tolerably compact body, whereas the Rnssian line 
was thin and extended. The Swedes were also assisted 
by a h^vy snowstorm, which drifted right into the 
faces of the Russians, and prevented them from seeing 
twenty vwds before them. Among the Russians there 
was bttle or no discipline, and they hated and despised 
their oficeys. The Russian commflpders showed but 
little coni^age, and were too give up everything 

for lost. Mllarf said that^Peter’s.generals had Hi? 

11 
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moro^wt in their breasts than a frog has hair on its 

Flayer speaks of the Bassian soldiers as sheep with¬ 
out a shepherd. Sheremdtief was oDee of the Jarst to 
mo. He led his cavalry to the Biver KarOva) and 
snoceeded in getting across; bat many oi bis men 
were lost in the rapids. The balk of the army retreated 
by the Kamperhohn bridge, which broke down under 
them, and many were lost. Peter’s two od^nal regi¬ 
ments, the Preobrazhensky and the Sem6nofsky, hm 
their ground. The foreigners, being afraid of their own 
soldiers, went over to the Swedes, and were well 
received by Charles. The Bn&bian generals then sur¬ 
rendered, and were allowed to retreat with standards and 
arms, bnt with only bix guns. Yet a Swede who was 
present wrote at the time, “ If he had had the courage 
to attack us he would have infallibly beaten us, for we 
were extremely tired, having scarcely eaten or slept 
,for several days; and besides this, all our men were 
drunk with the brandy that they had found in.the 
Muscovite tents, so that it was impossible ibr the few 
officers that remained to keep them in order.'* The 
JElussians lost about five thousand seven hundred men. 
Seventy-nine offi(‘crs, including nine guards, were 
taken priboners. The Swedes also captured a hundred 
and forty-nine cannon and twenty-three mortars, many 
of the guns being those which had been given to Petcff 
by Charles XI. before the war, and a hundiud^and 
forty-six standards. The Swedes lost, in killed and 
wounded, less than two thousand men. 

Peter’s own account of what happened is as Ibllowa: 
** Our army was defeated by the Swedes, that is ii^u- 
testable. But it must be remembered that the 
ment of Lefort was the only seasoned one* two 
regiments of Guards hod only been present at tlm two 
attacks on A?of, they had never assisted in a pitched 
rbattle, especially agaihst'v^egular troops. ' ISbe oUier 
i^egiments consisted, with the exception of some 
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colonels, of newly recniited ttoops, both officers and 
men. Their we most take into aoconht the ^reat want 
ofibod, arising from ihe ffici that the lOw yere so 
muddy in tt^ at^tttnn Of the year that the supply of 
of provisions entirely beiased. In one word, it was like 
a children’s ^we. One cannot be surprised that 
these inexpenenced novices came off badly when 
opposed to BO old, well-trained, and well-fonnd an army. 
The de^at was indeed sad and painful to us. It 
seemed to deprive ns of all ho])e for the fatnre, and 
to spring from a double portion of Divine wrath. But 
now, tlmiktog it over carefully, we must ascribe it 
rather to the goodness of God than to His anger. 
For if we had conquered here, when we knew so little 
about war or abont affairs of State, this piece of good 
hiiftnne might have had the most disastrous conse- 
qnences. This fate, indeed, did befall the Swedes, 
who were well known in Europe as well instructed, 
practised, and experienced men of war, and the French 
oalledfthem the scourge of Germany. Just as we 
w6re aepressed by the deieat of Narva, so were they 
by the defeat of Poltava, where they saw their 
great designs completely annihilated. Bat we, when 
we had experienced this ill fortune, or rather this 
good fortune, were made by necessity energetic, 
laborioas, and experienced, as the sequel of this 
history will show.’^ 

It was easier for Peter to assume a pliilosoxihical 
attitude after the victory of PoUdva than it was 
immediately after the eatabtro])he of Narva. He did 
his best, not only to conceal tlic truth, but even to 
teB lie^ abont it. He ordered Matvdiof, tlie Bussian 
Ambassador at Holland to spread the report that the 
Bwejea were in the greatest difficulties during the 
battle $' that they thrice begged for a trace, and when 
it ws^ grated fell treacherojj^J^ u[)on Mtc Biissians. 
There be no doubt thifST^at had happened was 
a severe" Idow to Bqssian prestige. From Yieuua 
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QoHtsyn reported that the Hneiians were despised and 
laughs at Katmitz woeld not speak to him. Bven 
Peter’s beloved Dutch broke out into ioy over the 
victory of Sweden, and accused the Tzar of 
cowardice. Poland began to agitate for the restoration 
of Kief. A report was current in Vienna that Peter 
had suffered a second defeat at Pskof, that he had 
obcamd with a small number of followers, and that 
Sophia had been liberated from her convent and 
placed on the throne. 

As Peter was derided so was Charles deified. The 
boy-king—^forhewasonl} just eighteen—^hadtriumphed 
over all his foes. Medals were struck to gite per¬ 
manence to both sentiments. Some of them repre¬ 
sented Charles riding over his enemies, victonons 
over three antagonists at once. On another Petsr 
was seen standing by a furnace for the heating of 
shot with the legend, “But Peter stood with them 
and warmed himself,*’ and ou the reverse a crowd Of 
flying Bussians, Peter at their head with his Ijword 
thrown away and his head uncovered, holding a 
handkerchief to his eyes with the legend, “ And Peter 
went out and wept bitterly.” 

Peter was never greater than after a defeat. Just 
as at Azof, he now redoubled his efforts to secure 
success. The news reached him when he was only 
a little distance from Narva. He met Prince Nikite 
Bdpnin, who was marching towards Narva after having 
collected his division in the country of the Volga. 
He at ojice sent nim back to Ndvgorod, with orders 
to re-form the regimemts which were retreating from 
the fleld of battle in confusion. He set to Work to 
repair the fortifications of Ndvgorod and Pskofl He 
even laboured with his own hands at the first en¬ 
trenchments. He felt that the Swedes might at any 
time invade ^e conbte;;^ After spending a fortnight 
* at Novgorod, in this necSSnsary work 5 he returned to 
Moscow. 
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Charles conducted himself with less wisdom. It 
seeihed even as if his boyish head was a little tamed 
by success. He is mf>orted to have said to, Sparre, 
Thene is no pleasure in fighting with the Ettssians, 
for they will n<rf; stand like other men, but run away 
at once. If Ihe Nar6va had been frozen, we should 
har^y have killed one of them. The best joke was 
when the Eussians got upon the bridge and it broke 
down under them. It was just like Pharaoh in the 
Red Sea. Everywhere you could see men’s and horses’ 
heads and legs sticking np oat of the water, and our 
soldiers shot at them like wild ducks.” 

He at first determined to pnrsiie the Russians 
into their own country, and if possible to march to 
Moscow. Bat on second thoughts he resolved to turn 
his arms against King Augustas. lie was naturally 
reluctant to leave him in his rear, while he was 
engaged in a difficult winter expedition in a desolate 
country. His generals, also, had no mind to undergo 
Su6h privations without necessity. (Charles, therefore, 
contented himself with sending only a small force to 
Lake I^ddoga and the Neva and took np his own winter 
quarters in the Castle of Lais, close to Dorpat. Here 
he amused himself with sappers, ma8(pierades, and 
spectacles, and even a great sliam fight with snow 
castles and snow-balls. But all this time he was 
busying himself with plans of war. Nine years were 
to uiapse before the defeat of Narva ^vas avenged. 



(’HAl’TEB XIX. 


THE WAITING OF LIVONIA. 

/ ^ 

T he great object of tlie policy of Peter the Great, 
and the great end wine h he achieved, was to make 
Htissia a member of the European family of nations. 
This was accomplished by <*onflict; and tne straggles 
in which his life was spent took two directions, tAe 
one internal and the other external. Some historians 
have treated tlie&e two departments separately, bnt 
we propose, as far as possible, to deal witli^them 
together. At the same time, onr attention must now 
be directed to the snccesses which followed the 
faster of !^arva ; and it will be useful, as an intro* 
dnetion, to take a general survey of Peter’s policy 
towards the nations which surrounded him. 

When the RomanAfs first ascended the throne of 
Muscovy, they were forced to adopt a defensive attitdde 
towwds their powerful neighbours, especially Sweden 
and Poland. Not until the middle of the seventeenth 
century did they asbume the aggressive. But the 
first attack upon Sweden failed. Livonia was not 
conquered, and no pomt of vantage was gained u^n the 
BidUc* The wrestle with Poland was more successful; 
and the conquest of Little Russia with Kief was W^lid 
advantage to the growing State. Next en^hM a 
stru^le with Turkey; bnt the first attempts to ^m^ue 
the Simea^ere fmtfiK:: The enterprise was ’taken 
up again by Peters in thirst finsh bf ,his ^nheraut 
yOpth. We know the sacx|fiees he made/'inid the 
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labours be underwent. But Azof was couf^uered, and 
a Bfissiau fleet made its appearance in the sea of that 
name. The Borte now knew that it had to deal with 
an antagonist of different metal, and with an adversary 
who would not lightly abandon a task which he had 
set himself to perform. 

It was fortonate for the young Tsar that he found 
his chief rivals in a condition of weakness. Sweden 
was no longer, as in the days of Gnstavus Adolphus, 
mistress * of the North. Livonia was no longer a 
willing subject, and the rebellious diplomacy of Patknl 
was Only a prelude to those internal dissensions which 
would have reduced Sweden to tlie condition of Poland 
if the process of disintegration had not been arrested 
by the genius of Giistavas III. The state of Poland 
wa*8 still worse. Its constitution, as a nominal republic 
under an elected monarch, was merely a screen for 
the rivalries of powerful nations who were preparing 
to eat it up, and a large share of the spoil was 
certpifl to fall to the lot of Russia. The Porte had 
reached its highest point of energy in the siege of 
Tienna in 1683, and the loss of Azof was but a step 
in the downward path of ruin. We hear much of the 
partitions of Poland, hut the partitions of Sweden and 
of Turkey belong to the same category of facts. Nor 
Wa^.the growing influence of Russia observable in 
war alone. The diplomatic representatives of Muscovy 
fdj Sitockholm, Warsaw, and tJonstantinople, were able 

exhibit a Md front to the anxbassadors of other 
Powers* What a change from the first half of the 
‘ when it seemed as if Muscovy herself would 

be subject of a partition I 

Although Peter was pursuing the traditional policy 
of 1^ house and country, still the vigour of h£s 
prqgiii^ tras due to his personal qualities; and no* 
where^ Ve see more clearly tne coincidence of 
the tw^ j^tors. by which the course of history is 
detexkdli^Mlh^e inevitable operatidh of secular forces, 
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and tho impulse given to events by tbe commanding 
personality of an individual. Great men are* tbe 
creatures of tbeir age, bnt they are also tbe creators 
of another. None but such as be could liafe con¬ 
quered tbe inmost recesses of tbe Gulf of Finland, 
and have established tbe Eussian flag on it's northern 
and BOutbern coasts ; none but be coud have rednced 
to subservience the ruler of Poland and Saxony, 
Augustus, more ]>byfiicany than morally strong. 

Still, even Peter could not deal successfully with all 
these questions at once. He bad to mahe a choice. 
The foundation of St, Petersburg was paid for by 
disasters upon the Pruth, and tbe loss of Azof. 
Some compensation was found in the attacks upon 
Central Asia and Persia, which have ever since -.re¬ 
mained a ])riucipal object of Russian ambition. 
Undoubtedly Peter owed bis first prominence in 
Europe to tbe fact that be was regarded as tbe 
principal European bulwark against the Turk^, and 
as tbe leader of tbe vanguard of the Cross against tbe 
dangerous barbarism of the (descent. It may be 
questioned whether it would not have been better 
to have sustained this part with more tenacity, and 
to have sought an outlook into Europe rather through 
the Black Sea and the Meditcri'anean than through 
the Baltic and the North Sea. Fate, and perhaps 
accident, determined that he sliould act otnerwiae. 
Once involved in the struggle with a young monarch, 
as energetic and as gifted as himself, it was -not 
until after the crowning victory of Poltava that he 
could resume the execution of his other object^ Then 
followed the disaster of the Prnth in 1711, wnoU the 
safetT of the Russian army and of the Tsar himself 
coida only be bought by gold. Peter spent his re- 
maming years in consolidating the position of :|tu8sia 
as a I^rthShi Powgr.-^Petersburg took the pkee of 
Moscow, the Tsa^ of Muscovj' beealne th^ 

^ aU the Eussias, and the e^^vity df^Bussia towards 
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the Ejist wa» set on foot. Peter left no testament to 
his successors ; nor did he need to leave any beyond 
his example. Many geneimtiont* must pass, and many 
scions of the house of ]^man6f be crowned in the 
Kremlin, before Bussia can carry out wna^ her great 
hero imagined and began, and would have executed 
if the execu^on had been possible within the limilw, 
of a single life. 

It might have seemed, after the battle of Narva, 
that everything lay open to C/harles XII., and the 
dream, of Leibnitz might be fulfilled that Sweden 
should reign in Moscow and on the Amou. We can, 
however, scj^cely be astonished if a boy of eighteen, 
however ^ated, failed to fulfil this destiny. It is 
not pertain what were the plans of (''harles after his 
victt)ry. Some say that he was advised to maha 
peace with Augustus, and to turn his arms against 
Peter, but that he was prevented by his personal 
antipathy to the Elector, whom he despised. Others 
report That Charles had himself planned a campaign 
against Bussia, but had been diverted by the advice 
of his generals, who wished him first to finish with 
the King of Poland. It is also said that Peter was 
not ill-disposed to make peace with diaries, and that 
ho had requested the intervention tif the Elector of 
Brandenburg for this purpose. 

One European potentate, at least, would have been 
glad lo make large sacrifices to avert a Northern war, 
WtbilUm IJI. had during the whole Of his life looked 
fortratd to a final and decisive struggle against the 
preponderance of Louis XIV. Long before Louis had 
accepleCthe heritage of Spain, William had foreseen 
that to obtain his ends he must 'be in a position to 
unite all Europe against the common foe. A conflict 
in the !Nbiih, aronsing passions as intense as those 
which around Uie Spnncsli Empii^, but with 

totallj mf^ept • objects in view, would prevent 
unamimfy/of ael^ou* Wjlliam would lose some d' 
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his strongest supporters in this enterprise of hw life, 
which he pursued with the untiring passion of a personal 
midetta* It was th*iretbre his object to crush all 
s^ds of disunion In the Horth which mighttinterfere 
with the eyeoution of his plans. With this object be 
had despatched Admiral Hoke into the Baltic to 
sa^e Charles from the attacks of Denmark; and with 
^this view he now offered to Peter the mediation of 
England and Holland, which Peter was not unwilling 
to accei)t. 

But whatever may have been Peter’s readiness for 
peace, he continued to prepare for war. ’ The Danish 
ambassador in Moscow was not slow in adding fuel 
to tbe flame, itepnin was ordered to^ re-organise 
the troops which had been scattered at Narva. , The 
fortifleations of Pskof were strengthened, Peter himself 
lending a hand to the work. Vinius was directed 
to re-form the artillery, and Peter, in a constant 
tsorrespondence, gave advice about every detail. A 
hundred cannon were cast at Ol6netz, and a thousand 
twelve-ponnd shot for each gun, the metal being 
provided from church bells. Vinius could boast that 
he had delivered three hundred cannon, fully equipped, 
in a single year. To provide for these excuses, new 
taxes were imposed, and the property of monasteries 
confiscated. In December Sherem^^tief had mtes 
to proceed, the frontier-fortresses of Pskof, Novgorod, 
Petch^rsky and Isborsk having been provided with 
garrisons. 

First, however, it was necessary to come to tetms 
with Angnstus. At the end of the year he had 
written to Peter, asking him to meet him at bhnabnrg 
at the beginning of March. The Tsar set out ^at once, 
but on coming at the place of meeting found that 
the King was at Birze, eighty miles fartUhr^^. A 
sledge wa^at the dc^ ready toiconvey Aii^untus to 
Dfimurg. The negotmtiouB lasted ten days. Peter 
suggested that ^e Poles shonH jam iht Eussihns 
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and Saxons, and tear Livonia fi'om tlie Swedes. 
Scznka, the Polish chancellor, Tdplied that this 
alliance could only be seeded by the surrender of 
some Wfesses nour occupied by Itussia, such as Kief. 
This was of course impossible, and no terms were 
made with Polau^ But a treaty was concluded with 
Augustus, as fileetor, which bound both parties to 
continue the war with all their force, and not to 
make peace but with m,ntnal consent. Peter was 
to assist Au^stns with fifteen or twenty thousand 
well-armed lufontry, to send a hundred thousand 
pounds of gunpowder to Vitebsk, to pay certain 
expenses, aud to provide a subvention of a hundred 
thousand rubles in three years. Angnstas was to 
attack the Swedes in Livonia and Esthonia, so as 
to ffllow Peter a free hand in Iiigria and Karelia. 
Livonia and Esthouia were, if concpiered, to belong 
to Poland, without any claim on the ])art of Hus&ia. 
Twenty thousand more rubles were promised to bribe 
the Pcii*h magnates to adopt the views of the alliance^ 
It was not, however, without difficulty that Peter was 
able to raise the sums which he had engaged to pay. 

Before the conclusion of tliis treaty, in December 
1700, Sherem6tief attacked Marienhurg in Livonia, 
twenty miles from the Russian frontier. He whs 
reptllsed« and in revenge ScUlippenbaeh, a Swedish 
coWely invaded Rnssia and laid siege to the monastery 
of P^^4rsky, but also without result. However, 
Charles attacked the Saxons in' the DUna on 
July 20th, 1701, and defeated them. This success 
divertioi Charles from his Russian foes, so that 
Sher^aii/^tief was again able to attack Schlippenbach. 
After seme small successes, a decisive action took place 
at Erei^r on January 9th, 1702, in wliich the Swedes 
lost h^imyk Peter was beside himself with joy. 
Sherem£tyf rce^^ved the title of Field-Mttrshal, the 
order of Aa^ew, and the Tsar’s l^eness. Officers 
And Boldi^ wete richly rewarded. There were great 
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festivitief) ci.t Moscow, with Te IhvmH^ the fifing of 
cannon, and the ringing of hells. A banquet was 
given by PiJter in a building erected in the Red 
Square, the palace having been burned down. This 
had happened on July 10th, in the previous year. 
A fire, which began on the other side of the river, 
crossed the slream and destroyed nearly all the 
buildings in the Kremlin, ministers’ public offices, 
with all tlieir archives, monasteries, houses, and stores 
of provisions and ammnnition. The palace was 
destroyed, the prisoners escaping with difficulty. 
The bc'lls of the C^ithedral ftdl down, notably the great 
bell of the Ivan lower, which weighed two hundred 
and twenty-eight thousand pounds, and was broken 
to pieces. Two thousand houses were destroyed, and 
the stone bridge over the Moskva was only saved by 
the personal exertions of the Tsar. 

About eighteen months later, on July 18th, 170:2, 
Schlippenbaeli siiftercd a still more serious defeat at 
Hnmmelshof. The ^Swedes had only about five 
thousand men engaged, and of these at least two 
thousand five liundred were killed and wounded. 
They lost also all their artillery, standards, and drums. 
On the other hand, the loss of the Russians was only 
four hundred killed and about the same number 
wounded. The Swedish infantry almost ceased to exist, 
and Schlippenbaeli retreated to Pernau with the cavalry. 
After this battle Livonia lay defenceless before the 
invaders. The large garrisons in Riga, Pernau, and 
Dorpat, did not venture to leave the walls. Profiting by 
this, Peter gave orders to lay the country waste, omers 
which the General thoroughly carried out, destroying 
towns, villages, and farms, and sending the captives 
to the south of Russia as prisoners. 

A despatch of Shcrem^tief s runs as follows t ^ 1 send 
Oossaclmlmd Eolmuks to different estates for the 
confusion of ths enemy. But wbitt am 1 to do with 
the people 1 have capturpd? T!he prisons are fdll 
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of them, besides all those that the officers have. There 
is danger, because these people so sullen and so 
angry.*^ It is said that a Swedish boy or girl of 
fifteen cotjld be bought at Ptkof for twelve grokfmn, 
or a little more than a shilling. Pcrliaps the most 
important town taken was Maricnburg, because in 
that was captured Catherine, who then formed part 
of the household of the Provost Gluck; she was 
destined some day to become I’cter’s wife and to 
mount the throne of Russia as Empress. 



CHAPTER XX. 


THE l?Ul NDAIION OF bT. rETEBSBURG. 



E must now turn onr attention to tbe North. 
It was understood that the Swedes were 


likely to attack the port of Archangel, and Peter had 

? iYen orders to have it strengthened in conseqtlence. 
n the summer of 1701 the imminence of an expedition 
against Archangel under Charles XJL himself became 
known. Everything was done to secure the safety of 
this important town. Fortifications were erected, and 
munitions of war prepared. Peter determined to go 
himself to the spot, and set out in April 1702, taking 
with him Alexis, then a boy of twelve years of age. 
There was no serious attack on the part of the Swedes, 
bnt in a skirmish Peter succeeded in capttiri^ a 
frigate and a yacht, with which success he was bi^ly 
elated. 


The war, which made the Baltic and the Gulf of 
Finland unsafe, naturally filled the roadstead of Arch¬ 
angel. There Avere thirty-five English and filKiy-two 
Bntdi ships in the port, with a convoy of threo Ships 
of war. It caused no small terror in Moscow to bear 
that a strong French fleet was expected at Amba^el 
with an army-corps of twenty thousand men^ 
fortifications on the bank of the Dvina werestrel;^][iened, 
and the^nildi^ of ships was vigorously*^ pressed 
forward. On Trinity Sunday Poter two 

frigates, the Spirit and the Courier/^6. laid 
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the . keel of 


third vessel^ He also paid a second 
Wsitlb‘the of .ond it was here 

that he heard ^ the victory of HtimmeJBhof. 

Peter'a presc “<« beiog.oo longer necessary at Arch¬ 
angel, he marc bed Wpidlyto the hanks of the Neva. 

He sailed th^ *S“ Onega and down the River 

Svir and aridvdd »t the end of September at the town of 
Old Ld.doffa. bfl ^he River Vblkhof, near Lake Ladoga; 
Here he met fheremdticf, who had sailed down the 
Vulkhof ffOmT ?fdvgorod; here also he found the 
artillery whichl had collected for him. Peter 

laid great strep® ^hc courjuest of Ingria, because 
throuffh that country lay the water-way irom the 
Gulf of Mhlai hito the interior of Russia. These- 
lerrifcori^ had h©®!' wrested from Russia by Gustavus 
Adoijf.hns,, and secured to Sweden by the treaty of 

fcStblbovb^in . ... n r f 

The most im P^^*^*^'**' object oi attack was the lortres® 

^bf Jfoteburg. had been built about four hundred 



: Lddoga. i i i. 

Or^hek from similarity in shape to a hauel nut j 

the^Swediph name couve-ys the same idea. The 

_n n _ T_ ._. _1 _ _... 


consist 
a hundred and 


ted of four hundred and lifty men, with 

____I forty-two caiuioii, under the command 

of SAhiiiiienbw^^h, the brother of the general in 
Xivo^;'^Pet^ advanced to tlie attack with an army 
of twilvVihousF*^^ five hundred men, under the orders 
of Pi§fi«?MarslM^ Sheremetief. With this difference 
of nmnbers, tl/® event could not long be doubtful. After 
blbckailii^' /^he fort, the Russians opened fire on 

eleven days later the place was 
& capitulation ^was granted on honourable 
[it^e ^rrison were allowed to depart to the 
i- fert.' Peter gave his new coiJ^iuest the 


termsi^ 
ne?® J 
hmaxC' 
th«^;Wytel 


IlisMburg, or the key-fq;fress, as being 
£ii^ver Reva. The capture of the island 

j . I . 
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was oelebmted an annnal festival, \he Tsar 
always attenditid in person# * 

It must not be snpposed that this ^vantage was 
won without sacrifice. The Russians 
the whole Swedish garrison-more thai^ fivelumdred 
killed, besides nine hiindred wounded^ 
the command of this new possession to jJ-enahikm, who 
now began to have an important influen«^® j ? 
life. Peter wrote to Viiiius: The nut[^^ hard, but 
it is happily cracked. Our artillery did 
On December 15th Peter made a tril^^P™ ent^ 
into the capital. Triumphal arches erected in 
three places. As Peter went under o ^®,^ 
crown of laurel was let down upon ^ head, a 
compliment which he specially enjoyed * 

After a short sojourn in the capital, departed 

for Voronezh, in order to take charge of ^“® mobilisa¬ 
tion of the fleet. He was afraid that tlP® Tartars, and 
possibly the Turks, might seize the Opportunity m 
recovering their lost ground. On his w ^-y.he .^bunded 
a new city, which he called Omnienbuife* intend^ as 
a present to Menshikof. It is now iiam ®^ Ranonburg, 
and contains seven thousand inhabitant i*ct®r fl®bt 
Meushikof a sketch of the new town, wl lich re^sents 
it as a pentagon, with five bastions na oj®^ ait^ the 
five senses. It has three gates, Moscow, Vor 6 ne 2 h,and 
Schlusselburg. In the letter which ac( ■Jompanjed t^e 
sketch, the Tsar says to his favourite, “ 
town with the blessing of the Metroiiolitt Kief with 
bulwarks and gates. At the blessing ^o® 

first bastion brandy, at the second sackjC^®-^ the third 
Rhine wine, at the fourth beer, at the fiftM mpad, and 
at the gates Rhine wine.” jv * 

Peter only stayed a montji at Vordnezl 
left for SchhlBselbnrg, scarcely stopping I of 
His design was to capture the ow^bfth^ .. 
Nyenskanz, or new earth-works, situated 4 ].» 
bank of the Neva,* lower down than ® 
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mouth of the river Okhtft. We must imagine it to be 
a little }>lacc in a deftcrij country, offering a shelter for 
ships, and deriving its pros^rity from saw-mills. The 
new ea]jth-workR, worn which the fort derived its name, 
had not been completed, and served the purposes of 
the besie^rs. The bombardment began on May 11 th, 
and on tue following day the garrison capitulated. 
Peter Called his new conqncbt Slot burg, and it became 
the nnclens of the city of 8 t. Petersburg. In returning 
thanks to the Almighty for his victory, Peter dwelt 
with Q3pecial fervour on the fact tliai he hud gained 
the seaport he had so long desired. 

Immediately after this conquest a Swedish squadron 
appeared at the mouth of the Neva, not knowing that 
tli(*’r fort hod fallen into llnssiau hands. Their signal 
wt)|^ returned, in order to lead them into a trap. Peter 
and Menshikdf went down the river in boats and 
attacked two Swedish vessels which had sailed up 
the river on May ISfh The shii)s were captured 
after kheir crews liad heeu killed almost to a raau. 
This was the first Russian naval victory. Its im- 

E ortance was of course greatly exairgerated, and the 
eroes of the da}, Peter and liis friend MenshikCf, 
Were decorated with tlie ouler of St. Andrew. The 
object of Peter in acquiring these territories was not 
so much to recover a lost possession of Russia as 
to open up a road of commerce to Stockholm and 
other places. He sent news of his huccess to Holland 
and other maritime countries, promising a reward of 
several hundred ducats to the first skipper wlio should 
sail into his harbour. On May 27th, 17C>3, Peter 
b^an dfche building of St. Petersburg. His object 
was now attained, and the possession of this outlook 
into Europe was the most memorable result of tbe 
Northern war. 

We borrow from Schuyler, who was so well jw}- 
qaaiiited botdi the site and with its destinies, 
the story of the building of the cafiital. He tells us 

• 12 
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that the River Neva, near its mouth, takes* a sharp 
turn and divides into three or four branches, fofming 
a number of islands, large and small. These islands, 
overgrown with forests and thickets, and ^iable to 
be covered with water during westerly winds, were 
inhabited by a few Finnish fishermen, ^ho we^e 
accustomed to abandoti their mud huts at the ap¬ 
proach of a flood, and to seek refuge on the higher 

f round. On the first of these islands, called by the 
'inns, Yarini-Saari, or Hare Island, where, the river 
is still broad and deep, Peter laid the foundations of 
a fortress and a city which he named St. Petersburg, 
after his patron saint. The fortress consisted of six 
bastions, first constructed of wood and, three years 
afterwards, of stone. At the same time a church was 
built in the fortress and dedicated to St. Peter\ and 
St. Paul. It contained a chime of bells tuned to play 
an air. This was replaced, iu the year 1714, by the 
present cathedral, built by the Italian architect Tressini. 

Just outside the fortress Peter built for himself a 
small hut, made of logs and roofed with shingles, 
which he called his palace. It was about fifty-five 
feet long by twenty wide, and contained three rooms, 
lighted by little windows set in leaden fr^esv It 
resembled the cottage in which he lived at Zaandun, 
and, like that, received an outer covering to preservjD it. 
It is an object of pilgrimage to admirers of the Tsar. 
His bedroom is now a chapel, in which prayers are 
said before tbe miraculous picture which he carried 
through his campaigns, and had with him at the battle 
of Poltdva. For Menshik6f, who was made Governor 
of the city, a large house was constructed, m order 
that he might receive foreign envpys and give 
tainments. Close to the bridge lemiing to uie forims 
was a tavern, called the Osteria, and aftefwai^' £he 
Tfiomphal^Osteria of the Four Frigates, where 
beer, tobacco, and cards, were sold, * ! . ' 

About eighteeh miles from thd mouth m tl^ Neva 
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lay island, which was called Betn-Saari by the 
Finns, and Kotlin by the Bnssians. North of this 
island the water of the' river waK shallow; bnt to 
protect «it on the southern sijje the construction of a 
new fort was necessary. The foundations had to be 
laid in the salt water, but by December it was com¬ 
pleted, and“ received the name of Kronslot. The 
island is now the site of the city and the fort of 
Oronstadt. 

The first'^ship arrived in the Neva in 1703. Peter 
went to 'meet it at the bar, and piloted it into port. 
It contained a cargo of salt and wine, and had been 
freighted by Cornelius Calf of Zaandam, Peter’s old 
friend. The skipper, Ankti Wybes, received a reward 
of five hundred ducats, and each sailor thirty thalers. 
Th4 ship was re-named St. PetP.nhurg^ and was 
exempted for ever from tolls and dues. 

We must not suppose that Peter was allowed to 
enjoy hia new acquisition in security. During the 
whole *of the summer of 1703 a Swedish squadron 
guarded the month of the Neva. Peter was not strong 
enough to attack it, and could only remain on the 
defensive. The new capital was also tlireatened by 
land. General Kronlijort appeared on the banks of 
the Sestra in the immediate neighbourhood of the new 
town; In Jnly 1703 the Russians were defeated here ’ 
and were compelled to retire to Wyborg. To repel 
these attacks, the building of the dockyard on the 
River Svir was pushed on with vigour. Soon a number 
of the Bussiau fleet appeared at Kronslot, coming 
from Oldnetz, where the seat of the Admiralty then 
wiw. Peter repelled a Swedish attack under Baron 
Maidel in the neighbourhood of the fort of Peter and 
Paul. Another attack on Kronslot in June 1704 
proved a fafiure, as did a second attempt of Maidel to 
su^gda^ Kotlin by marching over the ice. * 

succeeding year witnessed a ipore serious enter¬ 
prise. The Sweaes prepared a fleet in Karlscrona. 
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Adm|]^ Aa^l^jsijerna advanced with twenty-two 
ships^. ;Bti^orted by, Maidel ynth seyeral thdusand 
land troops* The Eossian fixed stakes ip, the channel 
between Eronslot and Kotlin, and the ^wedps^mistooh 
them for the masts of ships. They kepi at a respectfiil 
distance) and the bombardment was nnsticcessfhl. 
After this failure the Swedes left the. Neya .alone fo]r 
three years. T . 

The Swedes did not look upon these events with 
indifference, but they did their best to minimise the 
probable results of Peter’s action. Charles Eli. said, 
“Let the Tsar tire himself out with founding, new 
towns j we will keep for ourselves the honour of 
taking them later on.” St. Petersburg, was the 
apple of Peter’s eye, his “ paradise ” as he frequently 
calls it. lie would never surrender it, even for^the 
most favourable offers of peace. Still, the idea of 
making it the capital of his empire apparently, only 
came to him gradually. The Senate was renioyed 
to it from Moscow in 1714, but it was not ijU fdiir 
years later that it became the seat of government.: It 
is curious that in the first-named year an edict ira$ 
issued forbidding any more stone houses to be built 
in Moscow, and shortly afterwards this prohibitiop^Was 
extended to tlie whole empire. After many chaises 
of plan, Peter determined to build, on an island ci®^ 
the Vasily Ostrof, a town laid out in the Dutch fasbioh, 
with canals through the streets. Here he coiupelled 
the nobles to construct })alaces proportionate to tbe 
size of their estates. This island still rexnalM. ihe 
centre of commerce, and although the canak have 
been filled np, their course can still be trac^lA . 

There is little left now of the Petersburg ^ .its 
founder’s time, except a part of the Univ^ity, 
the palace^ of Menshikdf, which is now a sch^l[ Ufor 
cadets, ^eter disliked large and loftyjtpqnii.v"^^^^^ 
aparttnents which he inhabited in 
were furnished with double ceilings, no* as,to lisduce 
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tbeir height. His con$trnctioiiB had but little taste. 
The \iobUity naturally detested Petersburg. They 
had to live in new houses, built at an extravagant 
cost in plane tvhere the living was dear and the 
climate‘unhealthy. The neighbouring country was 
neither fmitM nor safe. Little fruit could be grown, 
and no vegetables, excepting cabbages and turnips, 
and in 1714 two soldiers on guard were killed by 
wolves, and a woman was torn to jncccs in the middle 
of the day in front of Menshikof s palace. In order 
to economise fuel, no one was allowed to heat his bath¬ 
house more than once a week. Yet such was the 
effect of Peter’s will that in 1714 the city contained 
tliirty-lbnr thousand five liundrcd buildings, and in 
1718 forty thousand. It wa-^ popularly stated that 
tw(^ hundred thousand workmen lost their lives in 
building the city. This is probably an exaggeration ; 
but even now it is, as Schuyler tells us, one of the 
few cities in the world in which the death-rate exceeds 
the birth-rate, and whore the population is maintained 
by immigration. 

Thirty years ago there was much talk of the unsnit- 
ableuess of Petersburg for a ca])ita1, and the desirability 
of removing the seat of government; jet such a 
change seems now farther off than ever. But during 
that mtervalthe centre of gravity of the Kussian empire 
has moved farther and farther away from the artificial 
capital. Perhaps, if ever (^onbtaiitinoi)le 'should come 
into Russian hands, and if a Tsar bhould arise with 
something of Peter’s determination, a new Russia 
might take its rise, with Moscow for its capital and 
the Bpsphoms for its port, which would give Russian 
policy a fresh direction in Europe, and lead to economical 
and political changes which appear as yet indefinitely 
distant. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

DIPLOMACY. PATKUL. 

F ortune smiled upon peter in Livonia as well 
as in Ingria. In the spring of 1704 lie ordered 
Slieremdticf to undertake tlic siege of Dorpat, which 
was strongly fortified, and had a considerable gajrisoh. 
Peter promised his assistance. Sherem6tief hastdned 
to the banks of the River Grnbacli, and a Swedish 
flotilla of thirteen ships fell into his hands. Peter 
made the most of this snccess at Moscow, bnt com¬ 
plained to Sherem^tief that he was very slo'vf. The 
General, on the other hand, threw the blame on the 
Tsar and Menshikdf for not coming to his assistance. 
The fact was that Sherem^tief was quite unable to 
undertake a business of this kind. 

'At last Peter appeared in person. In a letter to 
Menshikdf he points ont the mistakes which have 
been made, and shows that a large amount of ammuni¬ 
tion has been wasted to no purpose. A new energy 
was now thrown into the operations. After a hard and 
costly struggle the town and fortress surrendered on 
July 24th, 1704. Peter wrote to his friends ; With 
the help of God we have recovered this ^famous 
possession of our country.” Dorpat was undoubtedly 
a Hussian town, and had been founded by the RusMan 
Grand Duke Yaroslav in 1029, under the napie of 
YtRKef.^ I^ had belonged to Russia at vaiiouB iimes 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, inid now 
came finally into her possession. 

182 F 
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In^ the meantime the siege of Narva had been re¬ 
sumed by Field-Marshall Ogilvy, whom t^atkul had 
induced to enter the lliissian service. Peter went 
there a^er the fall of Dorpat. The Russians adopted 
the device of dressing a number of their troops in 
Swedish uniforms, to make the besieged believe that 
Sclippenbach was hastening to their assistance. By 
this stratagem also he was enabled to make a number 
of Swedes prisoners. Ogilvy, on liis arrival, changed 
the point of Attack, and erect ed batteries on the eastern 
side of the Nar6va. The bombardment began on 
Sunday, August lOtli. The besiegers were ten times 
as numerous as their enemies. An enormous number 
of bombs were thrown into the town, breaches were 
made in the bastions, and Horn, the commandant of 
thfiplace, was urged to surrender; but he stubbornly re¬ 
fused. On August 20th the place? was carried by storm. 
Horn then offered to capitulate, when the time was 
past. The soldiers, in their fury, spared neither age 
nor s<Sjc. Two-thirds of the Swedish garrison were 
killed. After the slaughter had lasted for two hours, 
Peter tried to stop it, but in vain ; althoiigli he killed 
a soldier, with his own hands, who refused to obey 
orders. When he liad done this he penetrated into 
the council-chamber, where the governors of the town 
were assembled, and, throwing Ids sword on the table, 
ss|id, not be afraid. This is not Swedish, hut 
Russian blood.” Horn, after his wife had been killed 
in the assault, was taken prisoner, and kept a prisoner 
in Russia for fifteen years. His children were educated 
at the Tsar’s expense. 

The fortress of Ivaugorod, which lies on the opposite 
bank of the Narova, was starved into surrender a week 
later. Peter wrote to Raraodandfsky: “ Where we had 
sudh grief four years ago, we are now joyous victors ; 
fot ‘by tte scaling ladder and the swo«i we B8ve 
taken tills famous fortress in thrcc-fpiartcrs of an 
hour.” Ramodandfsky replied: “ The whole nation is 
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«nd the praise of this victory wUi re6(|und| 
not ohJy in Hurope, but throughout the whole of Asia, 
causing terror and distress to all the followers of leUm.” 

We must not snpx)Ose that these sueeesses nf Peter 
were received with unanimous joy throughout the rest 
of Europe, or that Russia was, at &st, cordiidly 
welcomed into the family by ner more fortunate 
sisters. As early as the summer of 1702 Matv6ief had 
reported from Holland that people were beeinning to 
be afraid that if the llussians conquered Livonia, it 
might lead to the subjugation of Poland and Lithuania 
and cause danger to Prussia. Holland, indeed, had 
several reasons for feeling annoyance. She was not 
only jealous of the rise ot‘ a new maritime power, but, 
sharing tlie dijilomatic policy of England, she did not 
desire that any complications slionld interfere W’tth 
the great Euroi»ean crusade against France. We know 
that oven before the outbreak of the war, pains were 
taken to separate Russia from the triple alliance 
against (lliarles XII. These feelings were strengthened 
by Peter’s attack on Narva, by the building of vessels 
at Archangel, and by the acquisition of a port in the 
Gulf of Finland. It was said that if Rnssia possessed 
an entrance to the Baltic, she might, through this open 
door, go wherever she pleased, and womd perhaps 
become as formidable as France herself. The Dtifch 
had also large supplies of corn stored up in bond in 
the Livonian towns, and they were naturally afraid 
lest these should fall a prey to warlike operations. 
Witsen strongly urged that the Russians should not 
meddle with these stores. The defeat of the Russian 
arms at Narva was therefore a very grateful carcum- 
stance, and Matveief liad to undergo a good deid.of 
sarcasm. The Kwedes spread the rewrt in Holland 
that Peter had lost his senses. The Dutch 
hoover, semewhat comforted by the considmatlQu 
that the war would tend to developi.. their trade in 
small arms. * 
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Wigien William III. arrived !b HolUnd matteta^Were 
not mncb better^ and if it had not been fbr the in¬ 
fluence of WitseUfthe Dutch would have had few friends. 
Marlborough waa not more favourably disposed than 
William. It wiis, indeed, of the utmost importance 
to these statesmen that Charles XIl. should not be 
driven to join the side of the French in the great 
struggle which was proceeding. Matv6ief, with clumsy 
cunning, attempted to bribe toe Dutch statesmen, but 
he was jmcompromisingly repulsed. Like Louis XIV., 
he seems to have considered that Marlborough could 
be easily bribed ; but he docs not ajipear to have nuwle 
the attempt, and he little understood the magnani¬ 
mous and commanding character of tliat great English¬ 
man. 

Ttie appearance of a French ambassador in Moscow 
was naturally distasteful to the friends of the Grand 
Alliance. The Dutch Avere also afraid that French 
merchai.t'' might receive Ki)ecial privileges in Russia. 
FriendJJ^ relations between France and Russia had, 
indeed, existed at an earlif'r period. Potemkin hacl 
been sent as ambassador to Paris in the reign of 
Alexis, and Dolgoriiky had held the same office, 
although with little success, during tbe regency of 
Sophia. If Peter had purposely avoided France during 
his European journey, it was hecanse his mind was 
then set on the humiliation of Turkey,,which was not 
an object of French diplomacy. He had now changed 
Ids views, and the door was open for communication 
with Louis XIV. 

Bf^uze at flrst acted with great caution and secrecy, 
and it was not till Febniary 1704, nearly a year after 
his arrival, that the object of the negotiations became 
known. Overtures were made for the education of 
Alexis, the Tsarevitcli, in Paris, and Ih^tcr was 
vitod^ito pay, a visit to the French Court. Bbtli these 
oflers were ^eollned, and Baluze cotvid not congratu¬ 
late himself on the success of his embassy. It was 
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also felt that Loais felt more disposed to captum the 
symp^hies of Charles Xll. than those of his ]\l^sco- 
vite rival. 

Postnitof, who represented Russia in Prance, with¬ 
out any definite diplomatic character, wrote for fall 
information about Peter’s internal reforms, which, he 
declared, were exciting great interest in the minds of 
the French. Russia, indeed, appeared to Frenchmen 
of that day in much the same light as Persia, China, 
or Japan, would fifty years ago Jiave appeared to our¬ 
selves. When Postnikof attempted to engage French 
surgeons and barbers for the Russian service, he found 
that Moscow was believed to lie on the frontiers of 
India. He writes, “ Onlv the devil knows what these 
people think of Moscow ; they believe it to be at the 
end of the world.” In fact, Russia was at this linie 
only of interest to the Court of Versailles so far as 
it might affect her redations with Poland or with the 
Grand Turk. 

In 1705 Matveief went to Paris, but without any 
formal diplomatic character. He had an interview 
with Louis XIV., which was nothing but an empty 
ceremonial. The French were much disappointed 
that the mission of Baluze had been so entirely with¬ 
out result. The Minist(;rs complained of the rough 
and barbaric character of previous Russian envoys. 
They had also heard that Peter had a special dislike 
to everything French. For instance, he had tasted 
champagne and found it much to his taste, but had 
out of his month wiien he heard that it was a 
wine. It was obvious that the sympathies of 
the French were entirely on the side of Sweden. ‘ So 
in October IToO Matvdief returned to Holland without 
having been able to conclude a commercial treaty with 
Russia, or, indeed, to produce any other usefal result. 

jR becallie obvious to Peter, as it had been to his 
predecessors, that if he wished to connect Russia with 
European interests he must not only breakdown the 


spat it 
French 
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barrjers*of Oriental custom which separated her from 
her neighbours, but that he must attract fbreigners 
into his service who would represent Russia to the 
outer ^orid, and make her real situation generally 
known. Mach had been done by the employment of 
foreigners in the army and navy. What would Russia 
have been without Gordon and Lefort, Cmys and 
Perry, Croj^ and Ogilvy ? A similar course must be 

P ursued with regard to statesmanship and diplomacy. 

his e:;^plains the invitations given to Patkul, to 
Huyssen and to Urbich. If Russia were represented 
at the Court of Vienna by a person who was in no 
way inferior to the ministers of other nations in 
political knowledge, diplomatic exj)eriencp, and readi¬ 
ness in speech and language, the shame of* the defeat 
of yarva might be more easily forgotten. 

Johann Reinhold Patknl was nudonbtedly the most 
distinguished of these men. His name has been 
vilified and his career misunderstood, and we are not 
yet in frhe possession of knowledge which may set his 
talents and activities in their Inie light. We have 
already heard (page 153) how in his early years he 
defended the privileges of the Livonian nobility against 
the encroachments of Charles XL—how he was con¬ 
demned to death, but escaped from prison in Stockholm, 
and wandered over Enropc, devoting himself to study, 
and translated into French the work of .Pnfiendorf on 
the duties of a man and a citizen. Despairing of 
pardon, he determined on revenge, and on the accession 
of Charles XII.—a mere boy, whose great qualities 
were not snspected—he was the 'soul of the quadruple 
coalition against Sweden of Poland, Denmark, Branden¬ 
burg, and Russia. He accompanied General Carlowitz 
in his mission to Moscow just before the outbreak of 
the war, imd Peter may have then had an opportnjjitj’' 
of recognising his enormous powers of work, his re¬ 
markable gifts, his many-sided cnllj^ire, and his iron 
tenacity of purpose. Patkul had for some time acted 
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^ of King Augnstw/and lie,.was 

al^leid i^prosent to thi^ sovereign tbe t^e changer 
of Peter^s genius, and of his refom^ and ftansj which 
be undoubtedly completely nnderstopd., was Wte 
aware how dangerous the designs of the tluif 

of Finland might be, both to Poland and l4vd&ia; but 
he cherislied the hope that in using him sm instru* 
meint he might prevent him from becominga tyrannical 
master. 

Patkiil was a Livonian above everything else. His 
one object was the indejjendence and the prosperity 
pf his country. A little land, subject to taB.jealpns 
cupidity of much stronger Powers, Sweden, Pidand, 
and Russia, he hoped that he would be ae^tierous 
enough to make it subserve the interest of all 
without becoming the prey of any. Probably neiUier 
Augustus nor Peter knew that Patkiil, while abettii^' 
their larger enterprises, was deeply intent on bis 
own municipal aims. He played for high a^nd 
patriotic stakes, but he suffered the fate of theise who 
embark on enterprises too great for them, with ac¬ 
complices who are always ready to sacrifice narrower 
for wider interests. He was betrayed by Augustus 
and murdered by Charles XU. 

Patkul had played an important part in negotiating 
the treaty of Brize. On this occasion he had objUiiued 
a deeper knowledge of Peter’s remarkable <g[u^itie8» 
while nothing could increase his contempt forJfche 
morals and character of King Augustus and of ihbse 
by whom he was surrounded. He preachedtbe 
doctrine of war-to-the-knife with Sweden, but^ i|r^ 
upon the tame and unwilling ears of men wbo;imld 
follow no other cause than that of cunning dupBcity 
and half-hearted compromise. He could not put bis 
o\Kn fiery spirit in the hearts of those whQ^wan|di^pBt 
profit by lf& advice. . 

On July 30tb, \702, Charles defeated tbflFoles at 
^yUssoTt^, and tbe city of Cracow opeped its to the 
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coriqneror. While Peter, half unnolfced, was'^slowly 
laying the foundati(^s of his new empire, Augustas 
was retreating,step by Step in that humiliating retfo- 
gressioif wtffSi by the conseonences of inevitable 
logic, to the shamefal treaty of Aitranstadt. 

In tie " meantime Patknl entered the service of 
Russia, and* became for certain purposes Peter’s right- 
hand idih. He was his principal adviser in the 
acquisition of generals, officers, artists, and other 
instruments of civilisation. He represented the 
interests of Russia at Polish Court. He was one of 
the chief advisers of the edict, of toleration, published 
on Apjril 27th, 1702, which invited foreigners to settle 
in Russi^L. On that very day Peter gave him a salary 
of a thousand thalers a mouth, presented him with an 
eatite of four hundred families of serfs, and with his 
portrait set in diamonds, valued at three thousand 
rtibles. Patknl was created General Commissary for 
all Peter’s business in Germany. We find him 
actively employed in Poland, in Silesia, in Vienna, 
and in Paris. “He was ever on the alert,” says 
Schuyler, “ ever active, ever ready witli word and pen 
wherever there seemed to him a point to be gained or 
an opportunity to be used. He advised and criticised 
Matv6ief at The Hague; he disputed with Dolgoriiky 
at Warsaw; he directed Ilnyssen in his literary 
campaign to influence public opinion throughout 
Europe; he carefully watched the m&iujeuvres of the 
Court of Berlin; and he gave personal counsels to King 
Augustus:” At the same time, by his peculiar tempera¬ 
ment, and by the defects of his great qualities, he made 
himkwfmore enemies than friends. 

Ptd^d was, indeed, at this time an unequal 
antagonist to. Charles XII. Augustus had no money 
for s^dus Objects. He spent ever}’thing he coukion'-* 
his JJiistre^es, his operas and his plays. lie Swedes 
had a partfy in the country, and Swedish money 
was used with great effec|. The leading Poles cared 
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nothing for theft country; each one sought only his 
own advantage. The Saxons were not much better; 
they bad strong sympathies with Swed^l.and looked 
to Charles as their patron rather than to Augustus. 
Even DolgorAky saw that Poland could not long 
preserve her independence or even her existence. He 
also reported tliat the Poles were entirely unprepared 
for war, and conld do iiotiiing “ unless Qod sent His 
Holy Spirit to bring them to reason.” The deposition 
of Augustns was close at liand, and Charles began to 
look toward Stanislans Leczinski as his successor. 
He was eventually proclaimed in July 1704. 

Peter was delighted to see (Jharles ** up to his neck 
in a morass.” While he was sticking fast in Poland, 
Peter could pursue his conquests in Ingria and Livonia. 
Patkul, anxious for the independence of his coufitry, 
did all he could to divert Petef from his conquests and 
turn his attention to the campaign in Poland. He 
pi'omised him, in this event, the assistance of the 
Elector of Brandenburg. But Peter was not to be 
diverted from his purpose. He founded St. Peters¬ 
burg and captured Uorpat and Narva. Ten days after 
the storming of Narva, on August 30th, 1704,- an 
offensive and defensive alliance against Sweden was 
concluded between Russia and Poland. Both PQwers 
were to carry on the war in partnership, and to make 
no separate treaties. Peter promised to compel , the 
Cossack Pal6i to restore to Poland the towns, he had 
taken in the Ukraine, and to surrender to the siame 
Power all the towns he had taken in Livonia. He wits 
also to furnish a contingent of twelve thousand men, 
and to furnish a subsidy of two hundred thousand 
rubles. 

As tbe result of this, Patkul was sent to undertake 
■ sieg^ of Posen ; but after waiting a long time for 
reinforcements, he was ordered to raise the siege on 
the very day fixed for storming the wails, and to 
retire into Saxony, The contingent of Peter was like 
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8hee)» without a nhepherd. After various adventures, 
which it is not necessair to relate, they came to the 
conclusion that they could not stay where they were, 
nOr return to Enssia through Poland, and that there¬ 
fore they had better enter the service of the Emperor 
for one year, A convention to this effect was concluded 
at Dresden. 

The xelationB between Russia and Austria were not 
at this time of a very cordial character. After the 
disaster at Narva, there was some idea at Moscow of 
employing the mediation of the Emperor for concluding 
a peace with Sweden. But the ways of the Imperial 
Conrt were slow, and Golitsyn was not a very fortunate 
diplomatist. 

There appeared at this time a work of Kort’s on 
BufISia, wiiich represented the country and people 
as only half civilised; and Golitsyn found himself 
treated with very little respect. He declared that 
the Austrian statesmen were corrupt—that Swedish 
gold wl,s making many friends for Charles. There 
was, indeed, a talk of educating tlie young Alexis at 
Vienna, or of marrying a Russian princess, one of the 
daughters of Ivdn, to an Austrian archduke. But 
neither of these propositions came to anything. 

At the end of 1702 Patkul arrived at Vienna and 
did his best to persuade the Court that the interests of 
Russia a^d Austria were identical in their opposition 
to; Charles XII. Kaunitz would, however, have 
nothing to do with these suggestions. Patkul fonnd, 
what he might have known would be the case, that 
the, ambassadors of the Sea Powers, England and 
Holland*, were bitterly opposed to any such alliance. 
Far greater than their fear of the aggrandisement of 
Russia was their anxiety lest the Imperial Couit 
shoul^be diverted by any other interest from purswag-" 
the nain objects of the Grand Alliance. Those wiio 
have studied the war of the Spanish* Succession from 
the English side know that it required all Marlborough’s 
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adroitness, and his unequalled power of persuasipn, to, 
keep that motley crew of allies firm in the persistent 
realisation of a common purpose. 

Patkul had to depart withont having effected his 
purpose. Golitsyn remained behind in Vienna, and 
made constant complaints about the‘o^ariCe of Kannitz 
and the difficult position in which he found himself. 
Pathnl, among other things, bad promised Eannitz 
an annuity of five thousand ducats if he would work 
in the interests of linssin. Kaunitz, less scrnpnlons 
than Marlborongh, accepted the offer, and was per^ 
petually dunning for the money. Dolgorfiky, however, 
declined to pay it, because it had not been eatned by 
any services. His judgment upon the Austrian 
Cabinet is: ‘‘With their lips are they sweet, but in 
their hearts bitter.” <> 
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menshik<5f and CATHEKINE. 


ij: will jbave been seen from our previous narrative 
that of Peter depended largely on the 

friends had to help him. The story of his 

early, career is iMeparable from the names of Gordon 
and ‘Lefort. In his later career we find others who 
t^e their places ; and none are more prominent than 
his favourite Menshikdf and his second wife Catherine. 
The parctfitage of Alexander Daiiilovitch Menshikdf is 
obscure. His father served in the guard and was 
buried at Preobrazh^nsk, but we do not know what 
I)Osition he held in life. It was generally admitted 
that he was descended from a Lithuanian stock, and 
some of his relations held possessions in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Minsk. He was born in November 
1673> and was therefore a year and a half younger 
than peter. It is not impossible that he at one time 
sold cahes in the streets of Moscow. 

It is stated in the ** Memories of Bruce ” that Men- 
shikdPs IHendship with Peter began by his saving his 
life when^he was in danger of being poisoned. Peter 
was ^nmg in the house of a houar^ and Menshikdf was 
waiting behind his chair. At the moment when he 
was handing a certain dish to the Tsar, he whispered 
someth&g into his ear. In fact, he had discovered,' 
shoi-tly before, that^ the Tsar was to be poisoned. The 
tbod was rejected and given to a dog,*who died of it; 
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the wib8 emtiied with hk accomplices, aivi the 
eemik becatoe'^e faToorite of hk fiavereign. 

Xt howeter, certain that he wa« attached to 
eervice from his earliest boyhood) th^t he was 
iKtmibered amongst his play-soldierS) and that he was 
one of the first to serve in the regiment of Preobraz* 
hensk. He was one of the persons attacdied to the 
Tsar’s personal service as fknstchik, or orderly) and it 
was his duty to be with Peter day and nighty sleeping, 
according to his turn, in the adjoining room or 
at the foot of his master’s bed. He was indeed his 
valet) or what a valet wonld be to a man of ordinary^ 
rank. He was extremely handsome, ready and ver^ 
satilc, and distiugaislied in bodily exercises. He pos« 
sessed also serious qualitif^s of high merit. He had 
an astute judgment in alFairs; he was brilliant in 
conversation; possessed an intimate knowledge of 
mankineb and great personal courage. During Peter’s 
Hnropean travels he was nsefnl to him in many 
ways, and rivalled him in the acquirement of technical 
skill. He accompanied Peter to the siege of Azof, 
helped him to put down the rebellion of the Streltsi, 
and boasted that he had cut off twenty of their heads 
with his own hand. He allowed his beard to be cut 
off by Peter himself, and in return cut off the beards 
of the municipality of Moscow. Still, it was not till 
after the siege of Hoteburg that he seems to Imve 
been admitted to the fall confidence of his soverei^, 
and took the place of Lefort as his confidant and 
adviser. 

Many letters of Peter to him have been preserved. 
He addresses him as My heart ” or ^ My heart’s 
child,” ^ My dearest comrade,” My dearest fifiend 
“ My test of friends,” or “ My brother,” all in Oerman. 

^He filled to coll him by the familiar i^e of Alexdshka. 

'^AITetei^began to extend his territories towards the 
Baltic, rewards were heaped Uj^n the firvonrite. He 
was tne first Gbvemor of ScnJUsselbarg, and* after- 
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wards of Nyenskaus^ SI. Petersburg, apd at a 
later time of Ingtia, Karelia, and Kathonia. We 
liavc already related how he was made a Knight of 
St. AndreW) tog^her with the Tsar, and how the 
town of Oranienbtirg was founded in his honour. The 
£m|)eror, at Peter’s request, first made him a Count 
of Hungary, and then a Prince of the Holy Eomaii 
Empire; As a blatter of course he was one of the 
first to be decorated with the titles of the new nobility 
which Peter formed around him. 

These exaggerated honours produced tlicir natural 
result. Meushikdf assumed the airs, not so much of 
a Turkish Pasha as of an Oriental (^rand Vizier. Ho 
was ambitious and avaricious. Disliked and feared 
at the Court, he was detested by the common people. 
Wherever he held command lie became conspicuous 
for his greed and extortion. Peter could not pass 
over these serious faults. The letters of affection were 
int€rm]»t 0 d hy outbursts of anger ; but Peter always 
relented after an apology. It is certain that Peter 
loved Menshikof with an unusual afiectiou, but it is 
also the case that his talents and energy made him 
indispensable to Peters designs; therefore, up to his 
death the Tsar committed the must important matters 
to ^his care, entrusted him with the most rcs{)onsiblo 
dntieB, and heaped wealth and honours upon him. 
He saw in him the prop of the throne which he sought 
for in vain in his son Alexis. Better,'’ he once said, 
a capable stranger than a good-for-nothing of your 
own blood.” Indeed, for two ycar^ after Peter’s death 
he was practically Emperor of Rnssia. At the same 
time, fPeter once said to Catherine, who was never 
^ai 7 of taking his part, Menshikdf was conceived in 
iniqmty, born in sin, and will end his life os a rascal 
and a cheat, and if he does not reform will lose hi« 
hea..” He possessed, indeed, the initiative, tne un¬ 
tiring energy, and the wealth of new ideas which 
conm not be found elsewhere, except in Peter himself. 
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The institution of inaidB*of-honour>^girlB who w^re 
brought up in the palace as companionB to the female 
memoers of the royal family—seems always to have 
existed at the Eussiaii Court. Natalia, Peter’s sister, 
lived at Preobrazh4nsk wit!) a small Court. Among 
her attendants were three sisters—Ddria, Barbara, 
and Axinia Ars^nief. It was natural that Menshikdi 
should be admitted to their society* on an intimate 
footing; and a close attachment sprang up between him 
and D^ia A-is^nief. When Meushikdf returned to 
Moscow in 17U3 he took two of the Arsduiefs to live 
with him in the house which he shared with his two 
sisters and his aunt. When one of liis sisters married 
Alexis Golovin, her ])lacc was tilled by Catherine 
Skavronsky, who eventually became the Empress 
Catherine 1. ^ 

Her family, of hmnble rank, were of Lithuanian 
origin, but had settled in Livonia. Being left an 
orphan at an early age, she was, out of charity, taken 
into the household of Pastor Gludc, of Marieftburg, 
where she looked after the children and made herself 
generally useful. She was to have married a Swedish 
dragoon, but he was suddenly called away to his 
regiment, and was killed in 1705. On the capture of 
Marienbnrg by Sheremetief, Pastor Gluck and Ids 
family were sent to Moscow ; but little Catherine, or 
Martha, as she was then called, remained behind with 
the Field-Marshal. She was seventeen years of age, 
and very pretty. She could neither read nor write, 
but Pastor Gluck had taught her many things, fmdshe 
possessed (^uick intelligence and a merry humour! She 
was soon transferred to Meushikdfs house at Mpscow, 
and it was here that Peter made her acquaintance, 
about the beginning of 1704. Their relations became 
,^7 intimate, and during the yeaf a child was ^rn, 
iffioT^ceived the name of his father. Peter, wh^was 
absent from Moscow, wrote to the twp Ars^niefe : 1 

am really merry here. 0 mothers ! do not abamlou 
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mj^ little Petn\«lika. Hrye some clothes made for 
him soon, and go as yon will; but order that he shall 
have enongh to eat and (irink, and give my regards, 
ladies*, to Alexandei Dan'iovitch.’* Two daughters 
followed—Anne and Elizabeth. 

Catherine had been originally a C’atholic, but when 
she was converted to the (Ireek (’^hnrch the Tsari^vitch 
Alexis stood sponsor jr her, so that she received the 
nam*^ of (Catherine Alexeievna. Peter generally ad¬ 
dressed her PS “ Mother,” ‘‘ Matka,” or “ ^’nder.” In 
1707 Catherine was privatr-ly ma^ricMl i,o Peter at 
St, Petersburg, but it was not tiJi ITPi that she 
became his solemn and lawful wife. On August 29th, 
*7 0, Meiishikof had married Daria xVrsenief. 

(Jatheriiie was a great contrast to Endoxia. Not- 
vfithstanding her humble birth, she showed extra- 
c.dipary ability in comprehending the situation in 
which she was plac.ed, and in fitting herself to perform 
lie' duty in it. Husband and wife were devotea to each 
oth er. Her natural amiabil ity and the intelligence with 
wliieh slie entered into his plans, gave lier a certain 
influence over his impetuous nature. Like Lcfort, she 
was a!>le to calm him in his moments of passion, and 
to soothe the violence of his nervous outbreaks. Bhe 
v:as his faithful friend and his constant companion. 
She .shared his Jabours and bis anxieties. She accom¬ 
panied him into the field, and bore with him the 
dangers of the campaign on the Pruth, and of tlie 
Turkish War, as we shall afterwards relate. 

A large portion of the correspondence between Peter 
and Catherine has been preserved, and is very amusing 
in tofie. Tliey chat at their ease about all kinds of 
things, trivial and important. They make feach other 
little presents, and prepare for each other little sur- 
pn|;3*s. The letters are fnl I of natural, u nres^rai ued gfi«tl" 
Ltftrmnr, and if sometimes wanting in dignity, not the 
less valaabl iif showing the change which had come 
over the Bussian CJoiirt. ^ Peter’s predecessor had lived 
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the Bfh of s sainted reclnse, half god| half idol, hnt 
very little of a man. Peter lived to enter into every 
form of life, and to regard it, as far as possible, from 
the amnsing side. His energy, activity, and occicsional 
cruel seventy, dictated generally by a strict but mis¬ 
taken sense of duty, found its natural counterpart in 
the exaggeration of buoyant spirits. It was well for 
him that on this side of hi^ nature he had a cCmpanion 
who would meet him more than half-way. .At the 
same time, he gave her the first news of all liis victories 
and initiated her into his political plans. ' 

There is no evidence to show that Catherine took: an 
active part in the crusade of Peter against hift son 
Alexis, altliongh there is no doubt that his disinheri¬ 
tance was an apparent advantage to her oWn child. 
The voice of scandal may say much against Catherine, 
both during her life and after her death. But it is a 
safe rule, in judging the characters of historical per8on^ 
ages, to make sure that we liave realised their good 
(junlities before we set ourselves to unveil their mnlts. 
Similarly, it is more reasonable to attribute an import¬ 
ant action of a great man rather to a rational than an 
irrational motive. Tried by this standard, it will SeCm 
to have been a blessing to Russia that Peter should' 
have been succeeded by Catherine, whether it wai^ bis 
desire that she should succeed liim or not. 

The law of inlieritance to the crown, which gave 
Peter the riglit of ap|K>inting his successor, dates from 
February 10th, 1722. It was undoubtedly directed 
against the sou of Alexis. A little later, when Peter 
assumed the title of Emperor, his wife received that 
of Empress. Towards the end of 1723 Peter announced 
his intention of solemnly crowning Catherine, and the 
ceremony took place on May 18th, 1724, Th^ reason 
for it was the part which Cathei^^ had 

S in several campaigns, and especially tier con- 
% the Pruth, where she asserted lierself, not as a 
weak woman, but with the coqrage of a man. All this 
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ma^^liave portended tbe desire of Peter to leave the 
throne to (^theiitke, hut there is no reason to believe 
that he antiotpated uu ^rly deaths or that he thonght 
that he> would not have plenty of time in which to 
settle the (|negtion of the snccession. No one oonld 
have supposed that he would have survived the corona¬ 
tion of his u^e only by a few months. The coronation 
of the Tsardvitch was quite contrary to precedent, and 
indeed^ had only been practised once before when 
Maria Hfnskck was married to the false Demetrius* 
Whnt^ver may have been tlie designs of Peter, it 
was undoubtedly a piece of good fortune that Catherine 
aud,M^nshik<5f, the two who stood nearest to Peter in 
hw life^ whom he was wont to call tlie children of his 
^ heaii, should assume the government after his deatli. 
I This was the best means of securing continuity iu the 
Mdoiinistration of the country. Many believed that 
vttiO somewhat artificial gov(Tnment of Hnssia, fashioned 
w the will of its founder, would break to pieces after 
w dd^artnre. By the succession of Catherine this 
w^er was prevented. After her decease and the 
\ishment of Menshikdf, there were many men in 
i penetrated with Peter’s ideas, wlio could rule 

\ \ govern in accordance with them. But if the 

Si/Bj^tre of the empire liad fuller.., at first, into different 
handSj much time miglit have been lost and mneh 
miscbief might fmve been caused, 



CHAPTER XXIII, 

AlILMr'JS AT PEACE. 

W HILST the whole force of Peter’s energies weye 
directed, at this time, to forming a Hassiati 
Empire of a modern t>pe, and C'harles XII. was 
straining the resources of his genius to extricate him¬ 
self from the toils of his enemies and to place his 
country in the i)osition which slie had before occnpied, 
the most civilised parts of Europe were occtiiricd with 
the struggle between Louis XIV. and the Grand 
Alliance, and in 1705 had not recovered frdfaa the 
overwhelming shock of Blenheim. Anne and Louis 
would gladly have secured the assistance of either 
Peter or Charles, and, if that were impossible, wotild 
have mediated for pence between them. In 1705 the 
English dijdomatist Whitworth appeared at Moscow, 
with the view of securing advantages for English 
merchants in Russia. He stated tlM his sovereign 
would be glad to exercise her friendly offices in fie 
interests of peace but that from what he had heard on 
his journey, Charles XII. would not hear of anything 
of the kind. 

However, as a further step, Matv6ief was sent from 
Holland to England in the following year, with the 
view of negotiating the adhesion of Russia to the 
Grand Alliance. Peter was prepared to fumbih troops 
for tSi^Wal against France, to siipply a large iqt^iity 
of timber for tbe^ building of sliipp, ai;m ask^ in 
return that the possessions which he had eonqnered in 

eoo' 
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the txulf of Finland might be secnred to him. 
Matveief was instructed to ^int out that the occupation 
of a port in the Baltic by Russia could not be other¬ 
wise than advantageouR to England, because it would 
be much more commodious for the export of English 
goods than the road by Archangel, which was now 
mllowed. By parity of reasoning Russian goods would 
reach England by a shorter road and could be sold 
much cheaper. The Tsar was willing to limit the 
number of ships* which he would inaiiitaiii in the 
Baltic, but he instructed his ambassador not to be too 
explicit on this point, or to mention any iiarticnlar 
number. Matveief was instructed, as a last resoiii ee, to 
endearonr to exert personal ]jressiire over Marlborough 
and Godolphiu, and to offer them large presents; bnt in 
the flraft, which was probabl} composed by Menshikdf, 
Peter added with his own hand : “ I do not think that 
Marlborongh can be influenced in this manner, becaube 
he IS enormously rich ; but you may promise a few 
hnndrei? thousand or so, and more.” Every one, at this 
time, believed that he could bnbe Marlborough, but 
no one succeeded in doing so. 

Matvdief arrived m London in May 17(J7, and found, 
what any one might have c\])octcd *from the existing 
ministry, fair words and no promises. IMatvdicf leanit 
for first time, as Talley rand learnt at the end of 
the century, the dilFerence between Whigs and Tories, 
and the partisans of the House of Stuart and the House 
of Hanover ; bnt he had great difficulty in explaining 
their dlfibrenees to the Russian Government. The 
merchants and the moneyed classes were too much 
devoted* to Godolphin to take an independent line. 
Matvdief journeyed to Windsor, but with no result. 
Finally, Queen Anne gave him an audience in Septem¬ 
ber, and add that she was ready to make ai^ nJJp^^ncc 
with^e Tsar ; and Harley talked over the terms of it 
in the honeyed plu-ases which we kno*v so well. 

Of course the consent jf Holland was necessary, 
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and Matlborough promised to obtain it.; but wb^ be 
retnined from uiat country in ]^ov’e)enl>Qt, be confessed 
that he had not been able to do any^i&g. No one 
wonders that Matvdief should write home: The miuis- 
tiy here is more subtle oven than the French in f>nem 
nnd intrigue, their smooth and empty words bei^ 
nothing but loss of time.’* But the estplanatiou w 
very simple. Charles was now at the height of his 
l)Ower, and tlie allies were terribly ai^id that be 
would join the French. A close alliatjce the 
Maritime I’owers with Jinssia might have thrown hw® ♦ 
into the arms of Louis, and have given a 
different charact(‘r to the war. It was the policy 
England not to estranp Veter, but it would hate 
been madness to have bought his friendship at thov 
price of the hostility of Chailes. • 

Marlborough, with his usual directness, hit off the 
situation in a letter to (jrodoli)hm, written even betbre i 
Matvdief had left Holland for England. He s^s, from - 
The Hague, April 20th, 1707: “The Ambassador of 
Muscovy has been with me, and made many expreH* 
sions of the great esteem which his master fyt 
her Majesty; that he would do ever} thing to merk her 
friendship ; and as a mark of it he had resolved to 
send his only son into England ; bnt he desired that 
nobody bnt the Queen might know ^t, as he mttst pace 
incogmto through several countries. He is a}so vory 
desirons of the honour, as he calls it, of tlie Qoeen 
appointing him a house. ^ it can be of no precedent 
to any country but their own, and as the espense is so 
very inconsiderable, 1 hope her Majesty will do it; for 
it is certain that you will not be able to gratify him in 
any part of his negotiations.” 

Huyssen, a secret agent of Peter’s, reported^probably 
on vary ^ight foundation, that Marlborouj^ W^hile be 
refused money, had declared that he w<mid co-operate 
V with Peter’s interests if he were given Principality 
in llnssia. The answer u^duced mm in reply to say 
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that if^arlboroQi^ i^esired a Btiaslaa'Friaoipality, he 
might have either Kief, Yladta^if, or Siberia. You 
can promise him alto that if he can persuade tlie 
Queen to make a good peace for us with the Swedes, ho 
shall receive as tM revenues of his Princi^ity, fifty 
thoasatid ducats :for every year of his life, in addition 
to order of St. Andrew, and a ruby as large as any 
in Korope.^* Nothing came of this, and the whole 
storjr anpeara apocryphal. 

Slmiianoffers were made to Marlborough's illustrious 
friend and comrade in arms, Princp Eugene of Savoy. 

tijie conclusion of tlie i)eaoe of Altranstudt, the 
<nWn of Poland was vacant, and Peter was not in¬ 
clined to accept Stanislaus lieczinski, who was a mere 
instrUmei^ oi Charles XIL lie tliercfore instructed 
HnysRen to approach Eugene on the subject. Eugene, 
• at Milan, wrote to decline the honour. When 
Heiy^>B*‘n paid a personal visit to' Engeiie to press his 
vicin’, the Prince rej)Iicd that the decision would lie 
with the Emperor. In .June 17l)7 Hnyssen reported 
that both the Prince and the Em])eror were willing to 
cemsidor the question, but that uotliing definite could 
be dofte till the conclusion of the war. We must re¬ 
member that both Mensbikdi* and the TsareWiteh 
Alei^is Were possible candidates for tlie Polish tlirone. 

The p^uxe of -4^traiistudt had evidently placed 
Peter in great difficulty, and he was afraid that Charles, 
now fme from his Western pre-ocenpatiou, might rain 
his plans. He sought the mediation of Prnssia and 
the co-<meration of Denmark, 2 >roniising the latter the 
towns of Dorpat and Narva, as a price of their alliance; 
but with \to effect. The hand of the Grand Alliance 
was heavy on them. At last Peter was driven to take 
a belder ; he sought the mediation of Louis XIV. 
himself. promised to supply troops to th^^isneh 
kiog,^0 Use V^riy as he pleased, if he would only 
bring about an acceptable peace. Peter then learnt 
that Charies absoMtely refpsed to make peace until 
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Peter wonld snrrender his conquests unconditionally, 
and also pay the expenses of the war. He would 
rather sacrifice the last subject he possessed than that 
Petersburg should remain in the hands of R'ter. 

All these things show the little consideration in 
which Ttnssia was held at this period; and fiotbing 
exhibits it more clearly than the arrest of Pat!^i. 
Patkul was now at Du'sden as the minister of Peter, 
He had, in some degree, lost the confidence of Ids 
master, but he was still his accredited servant. It had 
been one of the conditions of the treaty of Altranstfidt 
that Patknl Hlioiild be delivered up to the Vengaanoe 
of Charles. The unfortunate man had just became 
engaged to a rich widow, and had bought au estUt^ 
in Switzerland, where lie iiiteii<led to pass the rest of 
his dnys in peiu‘e. He was arrested, at night, ^n hjs 
own hoiTse, on the return from his betroth^ and 
was carried off to the castle of Sonneustein, in the 
neighbourhood of Pirna. His letters and p^ers were 
seized, and he was prevented from communicating 
with any one. 

This nagrant breach of international law, in the arrest 
of a foreign minister in the discharge of his functions, 
fell like a thunderbolt on the chanceries of Europe, 
Envoys withdrew, Peter jirotested; but all in vain. 
The prisoner was transferred to the closer custody of 
Kdnighteiu. At the last moment Augustus attempted 
to evade the necessity of Patkiil’s surrender, aud it 
is said gave him an opixirtunity of escape. However 
that may be, Patknl was delivered to General Meyer- 
feld on April IHtli, 1707, and was executed at Kasi- 
merz, not far from Posen, on October 10th.*' !l^ was 
broken on the wheel. The executioner gave ^lim four¬ 
teen or fifteen blows on the back, during which he 
scraamfid and groaned greatly, and called ou*Ood and 
Christ. After receiving two blows on the breSist he 
was more quiet,tand merely mnrmnled, Take my head 
off,” and then crawled alqng the scaffold and laid his 
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head i^n^the block. The head was only severed at 
the fourth blow. Bo |>erlsh the weaker vessels wlio 
meddle with designs too great for them. He failed iu 
all his pr^ects. beloved Livonia went to Eussia. 
Bdll^ his luemorjr deserves to be kept ^en. 

Kothing remained for Peter but to nght it out with 
dmirles. T0 obtain admission into the family of 
European nidions^ Peter must nerve himself to that 
supreme con^ct which ended in the decisive victory 
of Poltdv^a. The new establishment on the ban!"s 
of the Keva, the re-oganisatiou of Tlnssia^ the con/ 
solidation of the Enssian Empire as a first-class ])owcr, 
conld only be secured by the absolute subjection of 
the Swedish king. The mighty diud was now at liaml, 
by the results of which the futui-e of Europe was to be 
deterjpin^, even more than by the Western war, wliich 
attracted so much more prominently the attention and 
the an^eties of statesmen. 
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HIE INVASION OF EUBSU. 

U P to the }ear 170o the uttcntiou of Peter l»atl 
been mainly directed to securing a firm footitig 
in the Baltic. So he hud h(^pt the operatiouiS Oli 
Neva, before Dorpat and >*arva, under his OWh 
vibioii, and had left the campaign in Poland 
care of others. The time had now come when he 
thought it more necessary to pay atteutiofitowhat Waa 
going on in Poland, and therefore, in April 1705, h6 
made his appearance in Poldtsk, where ha^ found a 
Bussian army of eighty thousand strong awaiting Ms 
arrival. He divided the army into two parts, and 
gave the command of it to Sherem^tief and Ogilvy, 
who both held the rank of field-marshal. As had 
before been the case, there was not complete harmony 
between the Kubsian and the Scot; and aft^ fiherc- 
rndtiePs departure to another scene.of action th^ came 
a similar fend between Ogdvy and Menshikdf. Xt was 
hard for a general Ub^to more civilised cooditicna to 
put up with the rou^pbcompleteuess of the Bussian 
army—^the bad equipment, the defects of the the 

want of transport, the failure of money and p|01d^lons, 
and the inexperience of the Bussian officers. 

From Poldtbk Peter marched to Wilaa j bai the 
evening before his departure a scene occurred which 
has t.'osn made the most of by PetePs enemies*. It is 
difficult to ascertain the exact truth^bot the stojiy mns 
4^hii8:—Out of (furiosity he paid a visit, with some of 
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his |>ffioers, to a monastery, a^short distance iVom 
Poldtsk, which hslottjrcd to the sect of the Uniates, or 


by the Polisn kitigs^ who were Catholics, to submit to 
thh jnrisdiction oi‘ the Pope of Borne. Peter was, of 
oonree, regarded by them as a heretic, and they objected 
to hk passing into the holy of holies, as in a Hnssiaii 
chidfch he would have been allowed to do. Seeing a 
picture more richly decorated than the others, he iu- 
(itdced what it was, and was told that it represented 
tne blessed Josaphat Kuutbevitch, Bishop ot Polotsk, 
\fho bad been killed by a mob at Vitebsk in 1623, and 
had beed beatified by Pope Urban VI 11. in 1(43. He 
was afterwards advanced to the dignity of a Saint by 
Pins IX. Peter then asked what was meant by the 
axe'which he held in Ids hand, and the reply was, 

[ ^Xhat is the instrument with which the heretical 
lt*^Bians murdered him.” 

Upoft this Peter hit his informant in the eye, and 
drd^^ed his suite to oiTCst all the j>riests and monks 
' in the monastery, and to try them as traitors, which 
they probably were. The monks resisted, and the 
ilnssians drew their swords. In the vn Ue fonr monks 
were killed 5 a fifth, who had been guilty of apostasy, 
was arrested, condemned to death, and hanged on the 
following day. Peter regretted what had happened, 
Ibr^^ arriving at Wilna, he publitdied an exempation 
of b^mself; and it is probable that, if all the circum- 
stancies vtere known, his share in the matter would be 
^ontuit0 have been exaggerated. 

had expressly charged his field-marshals not 
to ri$k an action. But news shortly reached him that 
on July ^th Bheremctief had been completely defeated 
at Oemauerthof, near Mitan, by Count Adam Lewen- 
halijt, who went by the name of “ the Latin ^IWfonel,” 
from his fnency in speaking that language. The 
Bfissian loss was heavy, and Petei^ afterwards attri- 
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bated the catfi^etrtobe ^ the bad discipline ol3 the 
Rnssifin troops. He now wrote to #b(?rem 41 ief: “.Do 
not be too xnncb oast down abont^j^onr nmfortime*; 
Oontinuons success has brought many to destruci^ot^.; 
Do hot forget to encourage your soldiers.? The Kussi^’ 
hadj indeed, fought bravely, and had cai^ured Ihe 
citadel of Mitau, so that Peter, coining 
was able to complete his possession of the towiu and 
in a few days was practically master of Oa);land. 
Sherem6tief, however, had not been able to cut off 
Lewenhaupt from Riga, and Peter wrote to Gployin : 
“We have here a great misfortune, for Lewenhaupt 
flies before us as Narcissus fled before Echo.’^ . ,,; 

Notwithstanding this success, Peter was by, no means, 
sure of victory. It had become necessary to send 
Sheremetief off to Circassia to pnt down a revolt, jtnd; 
Ogilvy was left in command. Rut he did not get on 
with Menshikdf, who alleged special knowledge of i^;, 
intentions of the Tsar. Charles Xll. was at this tiipe.. 
at Warsaw, assisting at the coronation of Stamislap' 
Leezinski; but he might at any moment move norths'' 
wards and attack the Russians. Therefore, instead of 
taking Riga and confirming his possession of Garland, 
Peter went to Grodno, where he was joined by his 
army under Ogilvy. Here also he met King Augustus, 
to whom he committed the command of his.t^ps, 
returning himself to Moscow. Dufdng the winter, 
hearing that Charles was likely to attack Grodnoi, he 
gave strict orders not to risk a battle, and also th^, 'iQ 
the event of a retreat, all the cannon were to be thrown 
into the river Nidman. 

In fact, Charles, advancing from Warsaw, ^rxived 
within sight of Grodno on January 24th, 170Q. He 
crosted the Ni^man two miles below tHe towu^ and 
advanced to the very walls, but did not attei^ a 
storm, ^^conncil of war was called br King Augusicis, 
to d^ide whether they should marc^.out imd att^k 
the. Swedes, should remain in Grodno, and stand a 
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sieg^, or Iboold retreat. Wrongly in favonr 

of remaining, bot the majority of thfe conncil were in 
^vonr of a retreat. Atfgnatns, however, left the deci¬ 
sion to jbhe Teir, retiring himself to Warsaw, and 
promising Ogilvy that he would return in throe weeks 
Saxon amy^ which, in the meantime, was going 
to B^hnskj3ld; On receiving the news of Charles* 
advance, Peter set out for Smolensk, intending to pro¬ 
ceed to the scene of action. He was met by Mtmshik6f 
at Dabrdvna, and assured that further advance was im- 
possitde, as Grodno was invested by the Swedes. 
Peter wrote to Ogilvy, leaving the question of the 
retreat to his judgment, but bidding him spare the 
soldiers and not to mind the heavy guns. “What 
is best for safety and profit, that do with every caution.” 
Ogiivy replied that tie could not retreat, because the 
rivers were frozen and the Swedes .,; 7 ouId harass him 
with their cavalry ; that there were no horse*, drag 
away ^ guns; and that the mounts of the dragoons 
had ho horseshoes. He had therefore determined to 
. stay till the summer, hoping that either the Swedes 
would go away, or that ho would he joined by the 
Saxons. 

News now came that the Saxon army, so anxiously 
expected, had been entirely defeated by HehnskjOld 
or Franstadt on the frontier of Silesia. On hearing 
of thiir, Peter gav^ Ogilvy the most stringent orders to 
retreat,'which he obeyed very unwillingly, and went 
oiF to St. Petersburg, The Russians began their 
march' on April 4th, and reached Kief on May 19th. 
Gharl^ had great hopes of catting them oil*, bnt he 
was delayed by the breaking up of the ice on the 
Ni4^aQ, which Peter had foreseen. After attempt- 
ing in vaib to*come up with his enemies, he contented 
himsc^ with laying waste the district of Pins^^nd in 
the middle of Jnly returned to Altraristiidt. About 
the tome tinio peter arrived at Kief, paving been met 
at Sinolensk by Menshikdf. He waited here for six 

• 14 
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weeks, expectbg ihet ike Swedes would*advance, 
aad'ei^nt hia tifie in strengtkeniB^ the forti^cat^DS 
of the town. Ogilvy now nressed ^ sttoogly to he 
’alloi^ed to retire from the UnSsiaii service. 
some discnssion, permission was given) and his aalhry 
was paid in fnll. He entered the servloe at King 
Angnstns. and served in Saxony with the i^nk of 
fiem-marshal. Four years later he died at Danzig, 
and was buried at Warsaw with distingoiahed hononrs. 

Charles XU. had long desired the ahdiOatiOn of 
Angnstns, bnt tlie allies in the great strn^le of the 
Spanish Succession were opposed to so serioue 4 step, 
as it might have the effect of deranging theifeombin- 
ations. However, the news of the battle of KMilSes 
decided bim. A signal victory on the port of the 
aUies might secure the position of Angnstua and render 
that of Stanislaus Leezinski more precarious. Chi^ries 
therefore determined upon liis memorable moihh Spto 
Saxony which has made the name of Altranstadfc,.iiOW^ 
scarcely known amongst its near neighbours*) fai^tia ^ 
in the history of Europe. Established in ah oMl 
country house, about three miles from Ihe better' 
known village of Markranstadt, Charles gave th6 law 
to Saxony, to Poland, and, to a great exte^,to£Snrope, 
To this unworthy spot, described by Stepney jp the 
dirtiest place in Saxony, the cleanest part of is 
the court before the house, where every one sinke jn the 
mud up to his knees, Marlborough and other great 
diplomatists journeyed as upon a pilgrimage, andto^rds 
it the eyes of the civilised world were directed^ Here 
the treaty of Altranstadt was signed on October ^24th, 
1706, and the next day a truce was declared, foy ten 
weeks* 

Charles had left General Marderfelt behind hiitO'vrith 
abot^llghteen thousand men to keep order dh^g his 
absence, while Menshikdf was established at l^lfn. 
Here Angnatustbecame his guest, being, at tbe time, 
quite aware of what was going op at 
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He was, indeed, ii^ d)M{snlty« He knew that 

Henshikdf was s^^ancin^ to crash Marderfelt* He 
knew also ti^ peace was on the point being signed. 
Acting*ostei^l^ as the ally of Hassia, and receiving 
a Rnssian subsidy, be sent a letter of warning to 
Marderfelt which did not reach him in time, and 
eventoany a battle took place at Kalisz on October 29th, 
three days after the conclusion of the truce. The 
Swedes were badly beaten, losing three thousand men, 
and’the remainder surrendered the following day. 
Menshikdf praised in his reports the conduct of the 
Hussian army, and Peter celebrated his victory by 
Sev^^ days of deep potations. The foreign envoys in 
Moscow were struck with amazement. Peter invited 


them to a banquet. The English and the Danish 
ambassadors expressed the opinion that matters mi^ht 
now take a completely different turn, and the Prussian 
^voy expressed his satisfaction with the Swedish 
defeat* rleyer also reported to the Austrian court 
thq glorious triumph and the magnificent victory of 
M^Snikdf, and had much to relate of the rewards and 
ho^nrs bestowed upon the conquering army. 

what a terrible suiqjrise must have been the news 
of tbo peace of Altranstadt! Augustus was heartily 
ashamed of it, aud it was not communicated to the 
Rnsifian Court • till the beginning of November. 
Dolgordhy remonstrated with Augustus, received 
some stammering excuses in return, and promises to 
remain a faithful ally to Peter. Pieyer tells ns that 
in Moscow all was confnsion; that the populace were so 
embijt^red against the Germans that disturbances were 
feam; that there might be a general massacre; and 
that img Angnstus was denounced as a traitor to 
Goa atid man. There was a Russian army in Saxony, 
and AO one knew what would become of it;*^ It had, 
by Peter’s jp^nujssion, been lent to^the Empress for a 
yw, but its future destination had* to be determined, 
^ere was'also the disgraec of Patkul’s execution. 
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Knowing nothing of what had happened^ Peter ieft 
St. Petersburg in December 1708, intending to keep 
his Christmas at Moscow. At Narva he received a 
courier from Menshik6f, with the news of thh treaty 
of Altranstddt, and of the departure of Augustus for 
Saxony. He therefore went straight to Volhynia, 
where he found his army in winter quarters, and 
passed more than four months at Zolkiew, near 
Lemberg. He was surrounded by his chief advisers, 
Menshikdf, Sheremdtief, Repnin, Prince Gregory Dol- 
gordky, and Mazcppa, Hclmau of the Cossacks. His 
son Alexis, then eighteen years of age, came on from 
Moscow and stayed till the middle of May. A diet of 
the Confederates of Sandomir was sitting at Lemberg, 
but was entirely without counsel. Peter wrote to 
AprAxin: “ Everything here is like new wine, and*'we 
do not yet know what it will be like.” It was 'v^hilst 
in this condition that Peter made the feverish overtures 
for peace related in the previous chapter, and iiuarined 
various possible candidates for the throne of Pmaild. 
Goldfkin was now foreign secretary in the place of 
Golovin, who was dead, and he remained with reter to 
assist him in these negotiations. 

When these failed there was nothing left but to 
prepare for a mortal straggle. Peter gave orders to 
Aprdxin to take every means for defcbiding the froutisrs 
against attack. Althongh no definite news had arrived 
of the departure of diaries from Saxony, it was better 
to have everything in readiness. Orders were given 
that all provisions and cattle should be hidden when 
the Swedes made their appearance, that they might 
be induced to penetrate farther into the country and 
thus be more easily surrounded and attacked in the 
rear, Special instructions were sent to Mazeppa, the 
Hetmal^f the Cossacks. Earthworks werr to^ be 
thrown up on the Dnieper,jpalisades^ erected at con¬ 
venient spots, the fortress of Kief placed in a poi^tion 
of defence. Peter himself undertook the duty of com- 
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plating* the army. New devices were iaveuted Ibr 
raising taxes, and for pressing men into militaiy ser¬ 
vice *^0 had as yet contrived to escape the burden* 

Occupied with diplomatic difdculties, chiefly with 
regard* to Austria, Charles gave the Tsar plenty of 
time for preparation. He did not leave Saxony till 
October 1707, but he left it at the head of a magnifi¬ 
cent army. It was composed of forty-four thousand 
men, in splendid condition, of whom twenty-four 
thousand were cavalry. He believed that at the head 
of this force he could dictate peace to Peter as he had 
already dictated it to Augustus. He talked of de¬ 
posing the Tsar and placiug Jacob ISobiesky on the 
throne of Muscovy. He also declared that he did not 
intend to waste time in besieging frontier fortresses, 
but to march straight to the capital. He calculated 
on being assisted by the Kussian opposition, and by 
the disatfcction whieli had been caused by Peter*8 
reforms, t;he burdens and dangers of the war, and the 
manytdespotic acts of which Peter hud been guilty. 

The opinion of Europe was not so confident as 
Charles himself. The Court of Vienna held a more 
balanced judgment. Huyssen, who was Peter’s repre¬ 
sentative in Vienna, wrote in September 1707 that 
the Swedes were marching unwillingly, and that they 
had b^ome unaccustomed to war alter their long repose 
in Saxony. He«added : Home even predict a Jiussian 
victory, while others say that there* would be less 
glory, but also far less danger, if the Tsar should 
withdraw his troops from Poland, and diminisli the 
forces of the enemy by petty skirmishes and sudden 
attac!!^ of Cossacks, dcxiending not so much upon 
valour as upon stratagem. 

Pe^r todk counsel with his generals, and decided 
pot to resist the enemy in Poland, but to entice him 
iiit^ Bussia, They would begin by avoiding<«a decisive 
ba^e, and coqt^ent themselves with holding, as far as 
possible, passages of the rivers Against the Swedes. 
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The etekc Ves iad^ a bcrioas oae. Charles was 
enveloped in a of invincihUitj. Peter eonld not 
look towards the future without de^ emotion* This 
prodOj^ed a bad eifect upon his temper. He became 
very irritable, and was less able than osual td com¬ 
mand his anger. We must remembet that besides 
the invasion of his kingdom by one who was by some 
believed to be the greatest general of hiaoge, the 
rebellion in Astrakhan had not been altogether sup¬ 
pressed, and the mutiny on the Don was at its highest 
pitch. 

Charles XU. lay encamped for four months at 
Slnpce, on the bank of the Vistula. The reasons for 
this are not known, but one of his motives Was 
probably that he miirht be able to cross the tiVen 
when it was frozen. He certainly did pass on Jantnaty 
0th, 1708, at the earliest moment that the ice wOum 
bear. His soldiers treated the Poles as enemies, and 
were bitterly hated by them. The remonstrances of 
King Stanislaus produced no effect. The French 
Ambassador, as quoted by Schuyler, wrote; '*The 
Swedes bold the Polos in contempt, and do not con¬ 
sider them worthy of attention; even the King ^1$ so 
angry over their weak and wretched behaviour that 
he has no compassion for them individually or 
lectively.’’ He chose an unfrequented road mong 
frontiers of Prussia, and had to undergo all ku^ of 
hardships. The King and his soldiers were ifexsped to 
bivouac in the snow without tents, and many lives 
, were lost through cold and fatigue. So manv hor^s 
died from frost that a large portion of the baggage 
had to be abandoned. The wild population hid l^hind 
trees and bushes and shot down the Swedish trbpps. 
Charles himself narrowly escaped death, dn ordar to 
put a stop to this, the King ordered a general masa^e 
m which women and children w^re not apj^fad. 
This severity, of course, increased their hatred of 
invadjsrB. 
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Peter,* after spendittff his Ohtistmas in Moscpw, 
arrived at Grodno on 1 st. He took meastttel 

for securing the sal^ of Fskof and Bprpat. A la^ge 
portion of the hdiftMtants of the latter city werte 
removea to Vologda, aS the Bnslians could not trust 
their )oy<difi act of high-handed tyranny which 
was not rea^y forgiven. Charles, hearing that Peter 
was in Grodho, hastened thither with a small force, and, 
crossing the bridge, entered the town only two notirs 
after P^r had left it. (Getting an example, which 
was foilowod by his coniitrymon in lbl2, Peter again 
assumed the defensive, gave orders for the retreat, 
destroyed his supplies of provisions, and entrasted the 
comedaOd of the rear guard to his most capable officers. 
This OoiKlnct may not have been heroic, but it was 
saih^. Vhe fever from which lie was suffering at this 
Idme gave him an additional reason for avoiding a 
battle* In fact, at the end of March we find him at 
St' Petersburg, which was always a place of comfort 
to him.* He wrote from thence to Meushikof that he 
was to be summoned to the seat of war whenever a 
battle should be imminent. He thought it not im¬ 
probable that Charles would march upon Moscow. 

« He ordered the towns of Sdrpukhof, Mozhaisk, and Tver, 
to be strongly fortified. Slartial law was proclaimed 
in the city itself. The inhabitants were placed under 
strict surveillance, especially the foreigners ; persons 
of all ranks were set to work at the fortifications ; 
orders were issued that every one was to be ready, at 
any moment, either for fight or fiiglit. 

It is fioriceable that the Tsarevitch Alexis took an 
import^t share in these stringent measures. He 
sent to peter regular reports as to the progress of 
the defensive works, and of the proceedings of the 
Commission which conducted them. He possessed 
somistltbig the feverish energy of his father. At 
the same he was by no means sanguine of 
success. He aovised liis wufessor •IgnAtief to leave 
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Hcpca^ on the ground thaV if; tbe Tsar dbold* not 
si^ed in string tbe Swedisb^^king, little assistanee 
ccfyd in tbe capital jtsQlf. 

From (jrwno Charles proceeded to Jmorgoni, famous 
a6,!tbe place at wbicb Napoleon left Jiis army in 1612, 
and then turned in a south-easterly' ^UreetiOn to 
lUddshkovitchi, where be stayed till June.^ Ldaving 
this place on June ITtb, Jje reached tbe Berezina on 
June 20tb. Tbe Russians were prepared to dispute 
the passage at Borisof, the point where Napoleon bad 
crossed the river in 1812; but Charles,, making a 
feint in that direction with a few regiments,^i^er 
Colonel Sparre, contrived to pass the stream in -i^^y 
lower down. , ' / 

Sheremetief and Menshikof were determined to ^ 
oppose the passage of the Swedes at the River Bibifcch, 
and took up a strong position at the town of G-oldffc- 
ebin. Unfortunately, tlie left wing under Repniu 
was posted in such a position that, owing to swamps 
and marshes, it could not be supported by the ^'rest of 
the army. Charles, making good use of his artillery, 
advanced under cover of its fire, and, attacking Repnin 
with the bayonet, drove the Russians ba(^.; The 
main body of the army not being able to come up, 
the whole force retreated to the River Dnidner,. occu¬ 
pying the towns of Mohilef, Sklof, and' Sops. 
Although the Swedes had lost more t^au the Eu^iaus 
in the engagement, Peter ordered a strict inquiry, and 
came to the conclusion that a part of his army had not 
done its duty. He was specially angry with.Bepnfn. 

On reviewing the results of the battle, it was deter¬ 
mined to abandon Mohildf, and to concentrate m the 
other bank of the Dnidper, thus defending the; road to 
Smoldnsk and Moscow. Charles occupied Mohildf 
and awaited there the arrival of Lewenhanpt, Who was 
expeotOiF^irpm Livonia with a reinforoem^t^’of 
sixteen thousand men as well as ar^llery Vaiidrpo^ 
visions. He was, however, |oq itept^ont to long, 
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and mofed forward to D6bry, where he foiight a battle 
with the Rasgiaofl Sejpteihber 9th) flit^which Fe^r 
was present in ]^on« It conld haidly be called 
a. victory for the Enssians, althongh they fought 
bravely. It seems that they were able to drive back 
the r^advanced guard of the Swedes, but that when 
Oharl^ ciune np they were compelled to retreat. 
Fetet^ however, treated it as a victory. He gave 
GoUteyh the order of St. Andrew, and wrote to 
Aprd^: ** I solemnly assure you that, since I began 
to seive, ! have never seen such fine or such orderly 
cOt^ct bn the part of our soldiers (God grant it so in 
fot^^ as well!), and the Swedish king himself has not 
seen" such an action in the course of the war. 0 God, 

; do hot take away Thy mercy from ns for the fixture!” 

The toils of fate were now gathering around Charles. 
His success depended ujwn two events, his junction 
with Lewenhaupt, and the co-operation of Mazeppa, 
with twenty thousand t Cossacks of the Ukraine. He 
apparelitly had not patience or tenacity enough to 
effect either. On September 2Gth, when Lewenhanpt 
was only sixty miles distant, and might easily have 
been reached, he began his march southward in the 
hope of meeting with Mazeppa. Lewenhanpt had left 
Charles in May, with instructions to get together all 
the fbjees he could muster. Ordered in June to join 
the King on the llerezina, he could n6t start till July, 
and was then compelled to march so slowly that he 
only arrived at Sklof on the Dnieper on September 28th. 
Here helreceived orders to cross the Dnieper and to 
march into the Ukraine. He did his best, but on 
October 9th was attacked by the Russians, who had 
been hanginff in his rear. 

The battle of Propoisk was not so decisive in its 
charwjt^ aa in its results, Peter wrote in his diary: 
“ Tkia;;TOtory inay be called our first, for we Ifad never. 
had:8dchfa onc^jver regular troops. In truth it was 
the of all the subsequent good fortune of RnSsiat 
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for it wab*tfae proof of ot|r soidierB, aikl it pnt 
lieartB into our meui and waa tlia mother of the battle 
of l^olt^va/* Lewenhanpt finally au^eeded in joining 
ChaideB ; but he brought to him only six thousand msU) 
instead of the eleven thousand with which he staifted 
from Big& 

Besides the loss of reinforcements^ v^Meh ware 
sorely wanted, Charles had also to suffer 
deficiency of provisions, which Lewenhaupt would have 
supplied in large qnantitieb. Undoubtedly also the 
moral effect of the battle was very powerful dn both 
sides, encouraging the Russiaub and depressing' the^ 
Swedes. Nor did mibfortnnes come to Charles 
He had lioped to make a powerfid attack on Oronsmt 
and St. Petersburg, both by sea and land. But both 
parts of this project failed. The fleet could not^be ^ 
equipped from want of money, and only a'small 
portion, mider Admiral Anckarbtjerna took the sea. 
Tliis was inferior to the Russian fleet, which thus 
remained master of the Cnlf of Finland. Meantime, 
the land army under Lybecker committed every sort 
of error and met with every kind of disaster. Not 
only wab the expedition, on which Charles laid so 
much stress, an entire failure, but the Swedes'lost 
three thousand men in attempting what they Were 
unable to perform. Just at this moment, when Peter 
had every confidence that lie would tfiumph Over his 
enemies, he received a deadly blow by the news of the 
treachery of Mazeppa. ^ 



CHAPTER XXV. 

MAZBPPA. 

W03*d Cossack, or Kazuk, is of Tartar origin, 
X ^ moaning first a free, homeless yaga})ond, and 
then jcme of the partisans or Guerilla warriors formed 
oat 'ef each vagabonds. In this manner it may be 
connected with the klephh of the Greeks, and with 
some^of the Soath Italian briganti, who, while occasion¬ 
ally plundering their neighbours, mavle themselves 
respeotahle by devotion to a political ideal. ‘‘The 
Cossacki^’* says Schuyler, “were a cliaract eristic mani- 
festaiion of the time—a national i)roiebt against the 
govemniental forms which did not satisfy the Russian 
ideal.*^ The ideal of the Cossacks w«is the fullest 
personal freedom, absolute jiossessioii of the soil, an 
elective government, justice administered by themselves, 
entire eqnality between the members of the society, 
disregard of ail priiileges of rank and birth. The only 
bond which united them was that of mutual defence 
against external enemies. This bond was strengthened 
by the fact that they were surrounded by Tartars and 
other hostile tribes ; and the fact that their enemies 
were not Christians tended to deepen their love of the 
orthodox religion. 

We find ihc« Cossacks first arising as a class in the 
middle of the sixteenth century. They made their 
appe%];anii^ ja different localities, on the borders of 
Poland, on tjiC Don, in the South, and in the extreme 
Bast. Hiey wefe composed of men'who wished to 
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evade the necessity Of compuleory work for the lord of 
the soil. They were the neceseary product of those 
teiujencies of the age which were unfavonrable to 
personal liberty, and which strengthened thg hand of 
the landlord over the tenant. They were the backwatefr 
of the movement which created serfdom* The develc^ 
ment of Cossacks in the Ukraine, or borderland, was 
(Ine to the efforts of certain governors in ihat district, 
who formed them into a military class to repine the 
invasions of the Tartarb. 

The Za))orovian Cossacks, as they are called, have a 
slightly different origin. The poroghi, par ejccellence, 
arc the cataracts of the Dnic^per, in the neighbonihood 
of Alex^ndrovsk, and the Zaporovians are people who 
dwell behind the cataraetb. In the tenth cStitory 
persons began to settle below these dangerous cataracts 
for the purpose of catching the fish and the Vild 
animals wliich are tiiere in abundance. The conbtant 
struggle with the Tartars gave them a military and a 
political organisation. They built f(»rtificd refuges upon 
the ialandb which were called Sjetschi, and toth^seonly 
iiumarricd men were adinittctl, and women wete ex¬ 
cluded. They chose a chief by pojudar election as 
Ataman or Hetman, who was iibcful for leading them in 
marauding expeditious against J’olaud. One of these 
was Taras Bulba, tbe hero of a poem by GdgoL Since 
the Dnieper has ceased to be a frontier stream, the 
Zaporovians have gradually lost their iudep^udenoe, 
and a 2>&i't of them have been removed to the 
Caucasus. The last Sji^tscha was surrendered in 
1775. 


In this war the Cossacks were divided ipto two 
branches, those of the towns in the Ukraine, who, 
living in settled habitations, were obliged to recognise 
the Polish authority; mid the Zaporovians, who, 
although they owed a kind of allegiance to the Hetman 
of Litue Bussia, were practicdly in(]|{)endent, siding 
sometimes with tlie Turks,fiometimes with the Tartars, 
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ai)d aometimes with tti^r own coTintrymen. The 
Polish Government sftir the necessity of rcgnlating 
these outlaws. Stephen Bat6ri) King of Poland, 
divided the Cossacks into six regiments of a thousand 
eaob^ and pnt them imder the command of a Hetman. 
These legistered Cossacks had the freedom of their 
lands, paid no taxes. But, as a matter of fact, the 
actual Cossacks, recruited by those to whom a free life 
was an irresistible attraction, always exceeded the legal 
ndmher. The lists were purified from time to time ; 
hut those who were struck oif formed themselves into 
hands and chose their Hetman. The ('ossacks, 
therefore, were not a se])arate race or nation, but a 
motley collection of outcasts from a more civilised 
society,drawn together by common interests, and united 
by caramon dangers. As sueh, they are a most interest¬ 
ing phenomenon in political science. 

Meanwhile, other forces were at work to dissever 
the Cofsackfl from Poland and to unite them with 
Russia, '^'he movement iu Lithuania and Poland for 
the union between the Greek and Romish churches 
was confined to the landed cla'sses. Tlie townspeople 
and the serfs only accepted it under compulsion, while 
the Cossacks rejected it altogether. Their hatred (»f 
their lords confirmed lliem in their devotion to the 
religion which ^Jieir lords hud renounced. Tims 
rebellion succeeded to rebellion, and they turned their 
eyes with increasing fervour to Mo^^cow as tlie citadel 
of orthodoxy. In lO.M, under their Ifetman Bogdan 
Khmelnitsky, they became de facto independent of 
Poland, and placed themselves under the protection 
of the Tsnr. 

Ivdn Stepinovitcb Mazeppa was born about nine 
years befbre the event last mentioned. He was a 
handsome yonth, had been educated at a Jesuit 
sch^l, and had been page in the Court of King Jaii 
Casimir. His^arly life was full ^f storms. In a 
momentof impatience he ccjjpmifcted the offence of draw- 
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iQ|f liU sword in precincts of the Conrt, and for this 
was pttnished with the somewhat light penalty of exile. 
While living with his mother in VolBynia; he engaged 
in an intrigue with the wife of a nei^hhonrfng nobten* 
man. The injured bnhbaud stripped him and tied him 
to his own horse, which was so terrified hy whtos 
pistols that it rushed fnrionsly throngh wooi| and 
thickets, and hronglit its master home so mtd 
bleeding as liardly to lie recognised. This is 
somewhat prosaic account of an adventore which mis 
made the name of Mazcjipa known thronghont the 
civilised world, has ins])ired the genius of Byron and 
of Berlioz, and the emulation of Astley’s Circcts. 

This mishap was snfHcient to drive MazCppa into 
the arms of the ('ossacks. Ho was a weli^ucated 
man and knew Germaii and Latin as well as Bn^ssian 
and Polish. Probably for this reason he was frequently 
sent to Moscow on misbions, and Basil Golftsyn, 
captivated by his manner and intelligen<^, made 
Mazeppa Hetman in 1687. He had the art to win the 
confidence of Peter also, who refused to believe any 
accusations against him until he actually went over to 
the camp of the enemy. 

Rebellions among the Cossacks of the Ukraine Were 
DO new experience. AVhen the Tsar Alexis attacked 
the Swedes and invaded Livonia in the middle ^ the 
seventeenth oentuiy, the Hetman V^gofsky mtwsl the 
standard of revolt, but was reduced to sabmhldon in 
the peace of Kardis. Discontent was rife in these 
districts dunug the whole of Peter’s reign. Although 
the Cossacks were incorporated with Bnssia, t^|y were 
far from forming a united state. Their doboci^ic 
iroirit, strongest amongst the Zaporovians^ Was in 
direct contnmiction with the ofScial monarchy of the 
Tsars, which the Hetman, from the p^nlla^ qf his 
position, was bound to support. Russian were 

not received in friendship by the innahitmits of the 
towns. There were many\who &voured the cause of 



Poland,*some who liave tdiibed for an alliance 
with the Kiw of Ui^^XarNu*y* Tbia led to a condition 
closely resembling civil war, in wbicb the anthoriiby of 
the Hoiman'could not maho itself felt. It seemed 
often donbt&d whether the possession of Little Rnssia 
• Wild ho ^intaioed. 

f TbOk position of Mazeppa was a very difficult one. 

' 4>dm to the circnmstanccs above mentioned, the 
finssians were very reluctant to bear their share 
' of ^e burden of the war. Ih sides, what would happen 
^ them if Charles XII. proved the conqueror ? It was 
most Imjiortnnt for the Cossacks that they shonld not 
be on the side of the vauquished. It was natural that 
Idaeeppa shonld place the interests of the Cossacks 
above all other interests, as Patknl had placed the 
interests of Livonia. In the clash of mighty forces he 
had to seek bis own salvation. He made a serious 
miflcalcnlation, but if c‘vents had turned out differently 
he'might have been regarded as the saviour of his 
country. He was neitlier a hero nor a villain, but a 
man who had a part to ])Iay beyond his strength, and 
who played it badly. As b(‘foi*e men! ioned, actnisations 
against his honour hod been nnmerons, but Peter re¬ 
jected them with characteristic magnanimity. There 
is no doubt that in the years 1089 to lOt)^ he had 
entered into secret relations with Poland, for Polish 
emissaries were active in Little linssia. Nor was he 
en^iy free from blame with regard to the Khan of 
Crim*Tartary. At the same time, he generally siip- 

S )rted the interests of the Tsar, and denounced anti- 
QSsian intrigues to the Court of Moscow, representing 
hims^f perhaps as more uniformly loyal than he really 
was. , 

In tiie year 1700, when Mazeppa stood with Ids troo])s 
in the eamjp of Zamosc, he received a message from 
King l^tmiislans Leezinski, making him all kinds of 
offers on the ^.art of Charles XIL He arrested the 
messenger, put him to th^torture, and sent the King’s 
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letter to Peter, eayinj^ tliat this the fomrth time 
he hid beeti fiobjected to similar :temptation8. John 
Sobiesky and the Khan of Crim-Tartary had both 
pressed him to renonnee Ms allegiance to Jdoscbw. 
The rebellious soctaries of the Don had hsed similar 
language, and he had now to listen to similar pi^ 
posals from Charles and his phautom-kiug* /He & 
dared that he would always remain faithM to Pbtef* 
At the same time, he did not sever his connection wif^; 
the malcontents of Little Russia, and explained tb 
them that he would have been a fool to listen to the 
offers of Stanislaus. Ho corresponded in cipher rntK . 
Princess Dolska, who was intriguing against Bnsd% 
and undoubtedly jdayed a double part. He wodp 
have lost his influence with his conutrymen had he l}ieeh 
thought to he a stalwart snpjiorter of Russian domina¬ 
tion. In 1706 he cominnnicated these intrigues to hi8 
master, and made new i)rotestations of loyalty. But' 
when the Princess played the trnni}> card of assuring 
him that Menshikdf was a traitor, and wife onlj 
scheming to be Hetman in liis place, he lost hts 
temper, and was in great difficulty as to how he 
ought to act. 

In the meantime tlie discontent in Little Russia 
against the government of the Tsar was daily iUct^ts- 
ing. The fortification of Kfef, the constant demands 
of the recruiting officer, the growing taxes, aggressions 
on the autonomy of the country, were bard to l^r. 
His ears were filled with complaints and mnrmurings 
of discoiifent. Some of his colonels besought hhai to 
free the Cossacks from the Russians, as Knmelnit^sky 
had before freed them from Poland. Mazeppa kef% 
these things to himself. He accompanied Peter In 
the campaign and sat in the council of #ar; bt^ the 
hardest thing he had to endure was the orerii^earing 
preilominance of Menshike^f. Thns when tibe Jri»nit 
Galenski reached ^him with offers fropi Charles and 
Stanislaus, that he should ^in them against Peter, he 
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did not^afl h(‘ lukd dopi deliver up the 

meseengei to Petm bat detcrmiaed to await events. 

On September 27tb, 1767, Mazeppa received a letter 
from Princess Polska,endosing atiotaer from Stanislaus 
Leezinski. He was in great doubt what to do. Should 
he reve^ everythii^ to the Tsar, or should he accept 
th^ propositipft? The night was spent in the torture 
of imoertohit^f and in the eiTort to decide on his proper 
emnrse. In the morning he took a solemn oath before 
OrlOc, his devoted secretary, from wliom we derive onr 
knowledge of these events, sworn on a fragment of the 
true (gross, that he would free Little iinssia from 
Muscovite domination. Orlik said: If the Swedes 
victorious, then we shall nil be happy; but if the 
Tsar conquers, wo and all our people are lost,” 
Mareppa repliw: “ The egg wants to be cleverer than 
tbc*hen 1 Do you 8Upj)ose that 1 should be such a fool 
as to revolt from tlic Tsar uniil 1 was certain that he 
would be unable to save, not only tlie Ukraine, bnt his 
own empire, from the attack of the Swedes I* ” Mazeppa 
wrote *,0 Stanislaus that he could not for the moment 
embark on tiny decisive line of conduct—that he was 
watched ; but he promised to do nothing injurious to 
the interests of Sweden and Poland. 

Mazeppa was now nearly ruined by another love 
intrigue. Kotschubey, the principal judge in Kief, had 
two o^ughters, ^ina, who was the widow of Mazeppa’s 
nephew, and Matreua, who was Mazeppa’s godchild. 
M^eppa, now a widower, was anxious to marry 
Matr6na, who was desperately in love with him; but 
such a marriage was against the laws of the Church, 
which ^regarded spiritual relationship as akin to natural 
relationship. Matreua kej)t up a corresiK)ndeii€e with 
Mazep^ who, knowing that the marriage was impossi¬ 
ble, sdvised her to take the veil in a convent. 
Kot^adinbey, without reason, complained loudly of 
Mazoppa's conduct, who retaliated by bringing charges 
against him, 4ud laying the blame of what had 

9 15 
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imi)e4liift^Waiseppa*s ^ 

lO;’Se|i|tember 1707 a tnottk apjR^^ at Prcobra- 
wiko declared, on ih6 anthont^ of |ILpl^cl)d(1t>6^) 
that Haapppa was a traitor to the Tsar^ '\Vheli 
l^t^Qced no eifcct^Kotbchubey sent anothpM^^pgar 
In the })e^nning of 1708, in the pcrscaa^ ojf 
latcra* He gave a circumstantial a(K;oi()U^ m hpW,^ 
Ma996})pa desired either to kill the Tsar pr tb deUya^ 
him to his oiiomicb, uud to join bis forces ^Ih thdSsa 
of Staniblaus LccH/mski. The matter was inquired 
into, and Ivotschub (7 snpiiorted his allegations in a 
lengthy docnnn‘iit Afterwards, when under tortunSb, 
he admitted that the accural ions were fidse, andw^' 
dictated by hn desire lor jjnvate revengev Peter 
therefore bent Kotbchube} and Iskra to Mazeppa, to 
do 08 lie pleaded wit h iliem; and on the morning pf 
July iibtli, 1708, they were Ijclicaded, in the preseUiOe 
of the whole urnij of (V)sv.atlvs and Little Bnssiaus, 
while their projierty was (ojifistated. It m&y have 
been that the bpecifie allegations of Kotschubey wore 
false ; but there is no doubt that at this very time 
Mazeppa was engaged in treabouable oorrotypondence 
with the Swedes. 

What sealed the doom of Mazeppa wm thatM this 
time, the late hummer of 170s, Charles ill. mw his 
appearance in Little Uuhsin. lie thought would 
be easy to rouse this province* in rebellion agalM ]khe 
Tsar. General Leweiihanpt, then with Gharlps, i^ned a 
proclamation, in which lie called upon all the inhabi** 
tante of the Ukraine to free themselves fromanJUtoler- 
able yoke. Mazeppa was deeply moved wbba he 
beard of the approach of the Swedish army* ** The 
devil brings them here,*’ he exclaimed.* the 

llnssma army will in its turn penetrate into ^ centre 
of OUT country and our ruin will bp oompletp*”' Peter 
sent exact instruqtions to Mai^pa. He was to allow 
no one to hold communict^ion limh we enemy. He 
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was to iall upoa with a body of 

Cossacks^ aaOf If take command of tb^xn 

b^e^f. *<!» ^pa e^tmedbim^Oif, on the ^n>and tw 
bis fi^Qt Mm from riding. It is said that 

he fStgnOtt il&ess, covered Mmhelf with plaster, and 
wh^ days in bed. Menshikdf now invited 
MWM to'# conference at liead-(}narters, bnt he 
l^eplied ^at he was dangerously ill. It became 
necessary for him now to take one side or tho other: 
the time for vaeiUatiou h^ui passed. Mazeppa induced 
Orlik to write a letter in Latin to Count Piiicr, the 
i^ief minister of Charles XII., to say that he was 
delighted at^thc approach of tlic Swcdc*y, that he trnsted 
they would assist him to throw off the llussiaii yoke ; 
at the same time he ])romisc(l to prepare a ieriy across 
tho river Desna. This was m the autniiju of 1708, 

At the same time ^la/cppa si^ut liis nephew to 
Henshikdf to say that h<^ was almost at the point of 
death, gnd was going frtnu Ihitdnu to Bor/ma to receive 
extreme i.uction from the hands of (he Bishop of Kief. 
Menshikd^', who apparently was in real distress at the 
Hetman’s illness, de(ei mined (o set out to see him on 
his bed of sickness. J\la/cpjja was an\iously expect¬ 
ing the Swedes, who Imd arranged (o arrive at the 
begthuing of November. Iiisioad of that a message 
reached him that«McDhhik(>t wus at hand. Mazepna 
had no other resource but to escape to Ba( dnu. The 
next day he crossed the Desna and (UjftTod the Swedish 
can^ Here, together with those who accompanied 
him, he took an oath that he accepted the Swedish 
pr0iie(^On> not tor any private' advantage of his own, but 
for the^nm of his country and of the Cossack cause. 

Uexumikdf# heard of Mazepi)a*s flight on the way 
to Bi^na, so he turned aside to Batdrin and was 
refhs^ admittance. He was then told that tiic Hetman 
had crossed the Desna, and lastly that he had gone over 
to the enemy. /■Petef received the nf'ws of Mazeppa’s 
treachery on November /tlv He was greatly shocked, 
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for be bftd not expected anything of tbe kftid. He 
issued proclamations to the innebitibnts of Xiittle Enusia, 
to Iceep them in their allegiance* He wrote to 
Apr&atin: Mazeppa has tnm^ out a new Jtulas, for, 
after being loyal to me for twenty-one years, now, 
when he is almost in his coffin, he has become a 
traitor and betrayer of his people.” He adds^ ho^ 
ever, that he nns few accomplices, and that the 
bulk of the Cossacks are loyal. Mazeppa, on 
his side, appealed to the principal commanders ip 
the Ukraine, describing how the rights and privi¬ 
leges of the Little Ttiissians had been tr^den 
under foot by tlic Muscovite government. He 
praised Charles XII. in their presence, urged them 
to attack the llnssiaii army and to prevent Batdtin 
from falling into their hands. e 

Menshikdf, however, acted with characteristic 
vigonr. He invested Batdrin without delay, 
appearing before the town on November 11th. The 
garrison declared that they were faithfnl’ to the 
Tsar, bnt that they could not admit his troops 
until they had elected a new Hetman. When 
Menshikdf found that negotiations were of no avail, 
he ordered the assault; and in two hours the town was 
taken. No one was spared except the leaders^ who 
were reserved for pnnishmeut. The" whole'town 
was levelled to the ground, and the storel* which 
the Swedes were anxiously expecting were destooyed. 
Batdrin, the ancient stronghold of the Cossacks, 
ceased to exist, and is now nothing bnt a tillage. 
This put a stop to any danger of a rising, and entirely 
baffied the plans of Mazeppa. He nad nO other 
resource bnt to declare that he had entered the 
Swedish camp in the hope of negoHating a peace 
between Charles and Peter. 

Peter acted with great decision and promtA^nessj 
He met the Metropolitan of Kief ^nd the leaders 
6 f the. Cossacks at G^dkhof, and, according to 
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establislied nsage^ Colonel Skoropadsky as 

new Hetman. .adine day, November 18th, 

Mazeppa was solemniy excommunicated and cursed. 
When this ceremony waa repeated shortly afterwards 
at Moscow, bis name was added to those of the 
fklse Dimitri, StCnka B&zin, and others, which are 
united * iU tbe oomminatory service read in the 
Bnssian churches in the first week of Lent. 

Mazeppa's treachery was not, however, at an end. 
In the last days of 1708 he made another attempt to 
join the Tsar, Daniel Apostal appeared in the 
Ilnssian camp as an emissary of the mrmer Hetman, 
promising to deliver Charles XU. and his principal 

f eneials into Peter’s hands if tlie Tsar would promise 
im pardon and res! oration to his rank. Peter 
seemed at first inclined to listen to these propositions, 
and b^an to negotiate with Apostal. Matters went 
So far that Goldfkin wrote to Mazeppa with his 
own hand, assuring him of the fullest pardon and 
the prospect of rich re>wards. But it happened that 
at the same time a correspondence was discovered 
between Mazeppa and Stanislaus Leeziuski, which 
showed that he could not be trusted. Peter broke 
off the negotiations and published a number of 
documents which proved that Mazeppa was prepared 
to surrender the Ukraine into the hands of the 
Poles. Beginning, perhaps, as a ]iatriot, he bad 
learnt the grammar of treason, and was now not 
only defeated, but contemptible. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 
toltAva* 

T he winter which followed these evetdai was ex¬ 
ceptionally severe. It is said that on plains ^ 
of the Ukraine birds died on the wing. Tli0 snow lay 
on the ground from the beginning of Octoboy to tba 
beginning of April. General Frost an4 €lenerai 
Famine £)nght against Charles with irresistible force. 
He had attained nothing from the desettidn of 
Hazeppa. Instead of twenty thonsand Coes^ks he 
bronght only fifteen hnndred, which were afterwards 
joined by a small body of Zaporovians. The Swedes 
succeed^ in orosbing the Desna, and, by Ma^eppa’^ 
advice, marched towards B^mny in the south., The 
Russians moved in a parallel direction. Chatjes Was 
impatient to attack. Peter’s object at presepi wa&^to 
avoid a battle. He now aimed a blow at the 
by a clever stratagem. He marched ^against 
oocnpied by a detachment of Swedes, as if to atiijwijt. 
Charles broke np from Rdmny, which was 
occupied by the Russians. ^. 

On arriving at Gadnitch, Charles fotmd the ^'iown 
. deserted, and indeed, half bnmt down, while ys^anny 
h^ to encamp m the open fields, without shsilw andi 
without food. In this expedition thfee ^Onsand 
Swedes were ftozen to death. Charles aven^ himself 
for this by the capture of Veprik, bpt it wasmactodwith 
tbe loss" nearly as many men as were ta^n prisoners 

in the town. On the other hshd| AC^ashmf sailed 
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down tke Bni^p^ lipd the islaiid strong- 

holds of the Oo^snw. Frono^ this time 

their power nominal, nntil they were 

finally destroyed ^hy the Bmpress Catherine 11. in 
1775. During Ihe winter the strength of (Jharles was 
gradually wanting away under the forces of nature 
which were^pposm to him. 

Feter'Was maid lest the Turks should seize the 
opporfaimity to invade Knssia. He therefore hastened 
to Yordnezh to look after his fleet. He worked all 
the winter in shijpbnilding, which kept him in good 
spirits. In April, when the ice broke np, he sailed 
down the Don to Azof and Tagan-rdg, where he cele¬ 
brated faster. The spring, on the other hand, 
only brought fresh troubles to Charles. The melting 
8no,w wisS» if possible, more deadly than the frost. The 
army whidb, after being reinforced by Lewenhaupt, 
had reaeiied the number of forty-one thousand, was 
now redheed to twenty thousand, and of these two 
thous^hd were unserviceable. He had only thirty- 
four canhon left, and the powder had been spoilt 
the damp. The Swedish array was confined to 
a sma^l space between the Psiol, the Vdrskla, and 
the Dnieper. 

Charles was urged by his generals to recross the 
j!>Uj^per, and either return to Poland or wait for rein¬ 
forcements. Tife King, however, would not hear of 
thtSj^^d determined to besiege Poltava, an important 
situated on the Vdrskla. Dnriiig the winter the 
Bttssiaus had been fortifying it, and had increased its 
garriSoh to four thousand strong. Schnyler reports a 
oemvessation on this snbiect between Charles and his 
chief engineer, Gyllenbach, which is too long for onr 
pa^s. The main point is that Gyllenbach objected, 
and Charles insisted. Charles despised the Rnssians, 
and* the ^ wary engineer urged every consideration of 

r idSncowft^o result. Ofibries sipd to Piper: “ Even 
the good^od should send down an angel 
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beam to tell xne to give up I would still 

standing here.” 

IHie siege was begun on May l2th« Menshikdf 
hastened to the relief of the town. He wrote to his 
master that his presence was expected with impatience, 
and that until ne arrived he was avoiding a pnet6l 
engagement. At the end of May the Tsar left Azo^ 
and, after a hasty journey across the steppe, reached 
the scene of action on June 16th. Peter was now near 
the decisive moment which for years he had attempted 
to avoid. Nine years had passed since the battle of 
Narva. The Bussians had learnt much; they had 
approached their goal step by step. The Tsar had 
matured, both in character and decision. His con^- 
Udence in battle had been gradually increasing since 
the battle of Narva. Peter was quite aware of ^he 
important interests that were at stake. 

But while the Bussians were directed by the energy 
of a single will, the Swedish army was divided,by the 
desire for war felt by the King, and the longing of the 
army for peace. The career of the two kings had been 
very different. Peter had devoted his best energies to 
laying the foundations of his empire, whereas Charles 
had become a stranger in his own country. Charles 
was undoubtedly a better general than Peter; but here 
the superiority came to an end. Aft a statesman/as 
ruler, and a man of matured wisdom, Peter was much 
better than his rival. The Bussians proceeded with 
great caution. They did their best to relieve PoMva 
without risking a general engagement. They deter¬ 
mined to approach the place gr^ually, with a system 
of earthworks. They corresponded with the be¬ 
leaguered town by shooting unloaded bombs acrosB tiic 
river, filled with letters. At last they heard that the 
ammunition of the besieged was failing, that the Swedes 
were pressing forward, and that the uU of the ibr&ess 
was imminent. Then, at last, it was det^ymined in the 
Eussian head-quarters to ri^k the result of a pitched 
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battle. *The RasaiaDa eioaaed tba river a few miles 
north of Folt£vap and took np a position in w]uoh they 
conld not be attacked until they had strongly 
entrenched theinsel;ves. 

]Ncws now reached the Rnssians that Charles was 
severely wonnded. He had consulted Lewenhanpt as 
to what he should do, and ho advised him to cross the 
Dnieper. Charles absolutely refused; and in the early 
morning -pf his birthday, June 28th, 1709, while 
riding the banks of the YOrskla, in full view of 
the Rnssians, LewenhaupFs horse was shot under him, 
and a Wlet struck Charles's foot, piercing the whole 
len^h oi the sole from heel to toe, and breaking some 
of the small bones. A fever followed, and it was found 
that the leg would have to be amputated. The 
Ruisians made preparaiioiis for the battle and the 
Swedes proceeded to anticipate them. 

On the afternoon of July 7th, Rchnskjold, who had 
the chipf command in the absence of the King, called 
the generals together and told them that the attack 
was fixed for the following da}; and at day-break on 
Thursday, July 8th, they stood before the Russian 
lines. They numbered only twelve thousand five 
htmdred men, the Rnssians being four times as numer¬ 
ous, The battle began by an attack of the Swedes on 
the Russian cavalry, and the capture of two Russian 
redoubts. But *the Swedes were everywhere out¬ 
numbered, and in two hours tbe fight was over. 
Charles, who was unable to walk or "ride, was carried 
about [in a litter. But the horses which bore the 
litter were shot down one by one, and the litter itself 
was broken to pieces. His bodygoard then carried 
him about op crowned poles; but he could do nothing 
to restore the victory. Peter was present in the battle 
on horseback, and was three times hit: one bullet 
passM t^ttgh his hat. another through his saddle, 
and a third s^uck the cross which Jie wore round his 
neck, ^ 
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Xfad ^^prbacij^VSwedlfili 

d<9a^9iiai|^l9^ mA o41idrs> 

» ^6ng tlie primeis, iitho ad many m 

^0 tibotidand ei^ht htuadred It {« apd there 

^ no reason to doubt the fact, that received hid 
dietiulruished captives to dinner, paying ^d^cial honbut ^ 
to Eehnskjbld. During the rep$^ hid 

appearance. Finding the battle lost laiod^ 4hat there 
were no traces of the King, he had iretrrendered 
himself at Poltdva, The Tsar now proposed a toast 
to his teachers in the military art. asM' 

who the teachers were, and the Xcdr replied, 
YouTbelves, messieurs les Su^dois** 

After the loss of the battle, Charles had returned 
to the camp, in order to rally what remained of 
the army. Bnt a part of it had been 'tak;en a , 
sortie from Poltdva, and Charles, having Ms horse, 
shot under him, was in great danger* He now 
consented to get into a carriage, and asked after 
his friends Rehnskjbld, Piper, and the Mnce of 
Wurtembnrg. Being told that they were prisoners 
with the Russians, he exclaimed, “ Better die with the 
Turks, Onward ! ’* Cnarles, with the remainder of 
his army, then marched down the Vdrskla, hoping to b© 
able to cross the Dnieper at its mouth. In the molpipg 
they began to feel the pursuit of the Eul^di^s,) 
who had remained inactive in the fiVst excHem^^ jsi 
victory. 

It was not till the afternoon of July U|h*^that 
they reached the looked-for spot, and they^CU Ibtmd 
that the ferry had been destroyed, xhcrc #aB 
nothing left for Charles bnt to leave his army »bi^!iid 
him and to take measures for his per^nal 'i^iuE^r. 
Boats and rafts having been procured iinth ^ffioulty, 
Charles and Mazeppa crossed the Dnieper with'i^ut a ^ 
thousand men, assisted by the 2!aporQvians. ^ In 
crossing the Bug half his esooit was captured, and he 
escaped with difficulty. Hventtia% he reached the 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 
peteb’s tbiumph. 


T he effect of tlie battle of Polt&va can 
scarcely be exagjyerated. Peter announced 
the victory to his friends with exuberant Joy. To 
Catherine; “ I declare to you that the all-merciful 
Lord has deigned to grant us this day an 
indescribable victory over the enemy. To sum it 
in one word, the enemy’s whole force is ‘knocked 
on the head.’” To Ramodaudfsky: “Thus all the 
army of the enemy, by God’s help, remains‘'in our 
hands, and we congratulate your Majesty on a 
victory such as has never been heard of in this 
world.” To Marlborough : “ The whole of theBvredish 
army has had an end, like that of Phaeton.” To Aprftxin; 
^ “ Now at last is the foundation stone of Pet^burg, 
' with Gtod’s help, securely laid.” Rewards ivere dis¬ 
tributed with no sparing hand. Medshikdf was 
a field-marshal and presented with a niagmfieent 
service of plate ; Sheremdtief received large estates ; 
Goldfkin was made Chancellor, and ShiSrof Vice- 
Ohancellor. Peter, to his great joy, was advened 
firom the rank of colonel to that of LieutwanMi&ecal 
in the army, and Vice-Admiral in the Fleet, and wrote 
a warm letter of thanks to Ramodandisky on' the 
occasion. Public tables were set up in the streets 
oi Moscow, with meat, wine, ana beer, like' the 
lectistemii of the Romans, the town was illnAunated, 
and salates were tired, for a wholo weeV., and during 
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tte Baiu« period tke bdls wfete tang without inter¬ 
mission. To kedp tliid up, women and girls were 
allowed to ring them, which was gener^y only 
permitted durjng Holy Week. 

In Europe, the disgrace of Narva was wiped out, 
and Peter was the object of universal enthusiasm. 
Leibnitz, who had at one time expressed the wish 
that Charles XII. might reign in Moscow, and as 
far as the Amur, now wrote that the victory of 
Poltdva would be for ever memorable in history, and 
would ,gtve a lesson to succeeding generations. He 
said that he had heard from eye-witnesses that the 
Bussian troops had done wonders, and that tliere were 
no better soldiers in Europe. He added his opinion 
that the Tsar would now enjoy universal consideration, 
draw upon himself the attention of all men, and take 
a large share in the politics of the world. It was 
indeed generally recognised that the supreme power of 
the North, having passed from the liands of Poland 
to thdtee of Sweden, had now been transferred to 
the Tsar of Muscovy. 

Another judgment of Leibnitz is worth quoting: 

** It is the general remark that the Tsar will become 
a terror to the whole of Europe, and, as it were, 
a Turk of the North. But how are we to prevent 
him &om civilising his subjects, from educating 
them and making them fit for war? *He who 
acts within his own rights does wrong to no 
mam^ Por myself, as I have the advantages of the 
human race before my eyes, 1 am very glad that • 
BO ^eat au empire enters upon the road of good 
Berviq^ and order, and I see in the Tsar a person 
whom God has destined for higli things. has 
contrived obtain good troops. I do not doubt that 
he irtll obtain favourable conditions from his foes, and 
I should be delighted to contribute in any way to his 
scheme for encouraging the sciences in his langdom. 

I am of thr opinion that he mi^t do more in this 
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resp^ thm all other |xriaceg bi^Ve ever y&l done.*' 
also corresponded witli agent in 

^Vienna, BarOn Urbich, about the be stmek 

in 4 commemoration of Polt&v% and^< about the 
insoriptionB which were to be engraved upon them. 

Unaonbtcdly the victory of Poltiva m&e it easier" 
for Peter to continue his internal reform John Perry, 
in his account of cotemporary Enssia, recorded his 
opinion that if Charles XII. had been the conqueror 
instead of Peter, tlie hatred felt against Peter in many 
parts of hib empire would liave burst into a flame, and 
that there would have been a general upri^g, which 
would have been followed by a reaction* Voltaire, 
perhaps, had this idea in his mind when he said that 
the battle of Poltava is the only one in the history of 
the world which has created and not destroyed, w,hich 
has advanced the well-being of humanity, and has 
opened to civilisation a large portion oi the world 
which was previously closed to it. ^ 

Leibnitz had at this time a special interest in the 
fortunes Of the Tsar, because negotiations bad been 
going on for some time with the house of Wolfcnbttttel 
with respect to the marriage of the Tsarevitch Alexis, 
In October 1707 Schleinitz, the minister of Duke 
Anton Ulricli, of Brunswick, liad objected to the tinion 
of Peter’s heir with Princess Charlotte ot thfii; house, 
because Peter’s position in Enssia was not decttik and 
because be would have great difficulty in gwing 
consideration in Europe. Ho said that Swoden would 
never consent to make peace until the newaeqtflsiiioiis 
of Eussia in the Gulf of Finland had been reeoOqpci^, ^ 
and that England and Holland, and even Folimd, 
would never allow Eussia to assume to ^ herself the 
rank of a Sea Power. Peter had now won for htoelf 


that consideration which Schleinitz thought impoSB9)le. 
^is praises were nowhere more loudly si^ than in 
the Court of Wolfeubuttel, and the n^^iatioiu fot the 
marriage were resumed* Ti^e Princess gave her con<* 
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sent, tluf draft of tte IQO;axriag« iQontract ^as )}roparod, 
and Baron Uftnc^ to EtidBia to condode the 

arrangexnoptB, ' At same time tlie Blector of 
Hanover, oonstant rival of his consib of Bruils-* 
wick, dcGlaced his readiness to surrender the alliance 
with Swe^ and to make approaches to Bnssia. We 
find also that Pater’s envoys occupied a very different 
position in the Courts of Europe to that which had 
previously been ihe case. 

After leaving Poltava Peter went to Kief, and then 
proceeded to Poland. Here ho was met by Vitzthum, 
the minister of king August Ufc. IT., who presented his 
congratulations and invited him to a conference with 
his master at Thorn. Sliorllv afterwards he received an 
emissary from Fmdcrick J. King of Prussia, who was 
als<> anxious to pay liis court <o the rising sun. 
IStoiiping only for a day at Warsaw, he received the 
homfige of the Polisli magnates. They thanked him 
for having been the saviour of Poland, and accepted 
quietly*the deposition of Stanislaus, and the restoration 
of Au^atus. Stanislaus joined Charles at Bender. 
More tnan twenty years afterwjirds lie was made Duke 
of Lorraine, and died there at an advanced age. The 
treaty between the Tsar and the King was concluded 
on October 20th, 1709. It concluded a new alliance 
between Polb>nd and Eussia, and confined Sweden to 
her natural boundaries. Those who liad been respon- 
eible for the catastrophe of Patkul were to be brought 
to trial. A few days afterwards a second article was 
addedf which secured to Augustus, as Elector of Saxony, 
and hu? heirs, the possession of the (Irand Duchy of 
Livonia. 

As to the case of Napoleon, a hundred years later, 
the sovereigns of the North vied with each other in 
seeking P^r’s favour. Whilst he was at Thorn, 
Hanf^u appeared as Danish Ambassador, to con>» 
gratulate reter and to ofier him« an offensive and 
defensive ^ alliance against Sweden. The King of 
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Denmark had previously expressed to Dolgqnlky his 
by at what hm happened, and his opinion that the 
Tsar, by the victory of Polt&va, had a^nirod boundless 
glory for himself and his people, and had proved to 
the world that the Russians had learned how Ibo make 
war. Indeed, immediately after the battle of Poltdva 
the Danes had begun to arm, and troops and subsidies 
had been promised to them by Russia. Kow it was 
possible to pay in different coin. The credit attaching 
to a Russian alliance made it possible to bring it about 
with a more modest expenditure. 

At the same time these events were looked iifh'u 
with different eyes by the Maritime Powers wl'o wen* 
engaged in the deadly struggle with Jxniis XIV V 
have more than once liad occasion to point onl wha* 
pains had been taken by the allies, during the wlioh* 
course of tins conflict, to prevent complications ii. th(‘ 
North, which might either withdraw troops from t n* 
common cause, or throw any one of those engaged ip it 
into the arms of Franee. Marlborough wrote to Goilol- 
phin that the contingent supplied from the dominions 
of the “three kings ” of Poland, Prussia, and Denmark 
amounted to forty thousand men, that Brunswick and 
Holstein gave twenty thousand more, and that tin* 
loss of these would be a great advantage to France. 
On the other hand, Louis XIV. was naturally desirous 
to make an alliance with Russia. Dolgorflky advised 
the Tsar not to enter into any hasty engagement, but 
to hold out hopes of a French alliance so that Louis 
might be encouraged to continue the war of tho Spanish 
Succession and to hold England and Holland in check. 
The policy of Peter was to keep the rest of Europe 
occupied, in order that attention might be diverted 
from the prosecution of his own plans for the ^gran- 
disement of his country. The secretary of the French 
Embassy in Denmark expressly assured Dolgordky 
that the King of France was qtiite ready to guarantee 
the new acquisitiohs of Peter in the Gulf ^f Fimand, and 
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to assist him in obUjumg in the Baltic, in 

order to diminish ,thip iicStienpe of th^ Powers 

in that sea^ 

NotwithstancUnjgf these obstacles, Dolp^ordky sno 
ceeded ifi conciudmg an alliance with Denmark with¬ 
out promising either troops or subsidies. Dolgortiky 
wrote in trinmphant strain: “ I have not engaged to 
jrivo either a soldier or a shilling/^ The treaty was 
s5i*ried on October 22nd, and provided that the King 
''V I><‘nmark should attack France, and also invade 
r \edon from the side of Norway, whilst Peter should 
foward in Finland. 

h .i>w remained for Jiim to meet Ki.ig Frederick of 
i ' Mji The interview took jilaoe at Marienwi*rder on 
' ^luLi, Its tone was hearty and friendly, bnt 
i‘t'*-k did not obtain what he waided. lie pressed 
< ‘ (o agree to a i)artition of i^oland, bnt the Tsar 
ij*' it was not practicable. There ivas a good 
, 1 'if embracing, and Peter prescnled the King with 
'\ordof considerable value, lint Peter had risen to 
iieiglit of the situation. Frederick and his 
’i I^te^s were sniprised at liis dignified and iiide- 
V ijilenfe bearing. Thus a great nature shows itself 
w.itni it has obtained a ])Osition in wliich it can exhibit 
ds native qualities. As it was now with Peter, so 
was it in jbhe following centnry with Napoleon. 
A defensive alliance, however, between Peter and 
Frederick I,, was concluded at Marienwerder on 
November 1st, 1708. Besides securin’g the union of 
the four Powers against possible aggression on the side 
of Sweden, it agreed that Elbing and the adjoining 
district should pass to Prussia if the Kin^ should 
preveulf the Sw^es from invading Poland from the 
side of Pomerania. Peter also agreed to restore the 
Duchy of Oorland to Frederick William, the nephew 
of thq king of Prussia, and to give him in marriage 
Anna, the dan^ter ofhis brother Ivito, who at a later 
period became Empress., • 
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On his way back to Etissia Peter etayed a short 
time 'at Biga> which Sheremdtief w^ ixow investing 
with a besieging army. He opened the bombardment 
of the town on November 25tb, and fired the fij'st three 
bombs with his own hand. In writing an account of 
this to Menshik6f, “ the child of his hearty” he added, 
thank God that He has allowed me to avenge 
myself on this accursed town.** The Tsar then pro¬ 
ceeded to St. Petersburg, the “ Holy Land,** as he called 
it, and laid the foundation of the Church of St. Samson, 
on whose day ilie battle of Poltava had been fought, 
especially intended for the burial of strangers. He also 
laid the keel of a ship to be called Poltava* He entered 
Moscow in triumph on January Ist, 1710. Seven 
triumphal arches decked the streets, with all kinds of 
ornaments, emblems, and inscriptions. The ignorance 
of the people was duly considered by providing explana¬ 
tions to the allegories. Peter was represented as 
Phmbus, the Lion, and the CUrab, signs of the Zodiac 
which were symbolical of the attack of the ‘Swedes 
and their subsequent flight. Charles may have been 
supposed to have come in like one and to have gone out 
like the other. Themis and her scales represented the 
justice of Peter’s rule. Other pictures figured forth the 
old cajntal, over which floated a presentment of 
the TsaT(?vitcJi Alexis, and a maze or labyrinth, which 
was supposed to typify the tortuoUs ways and the 
cunning contrivances of his Swedish rival. Peter’s 
progress was a(‘com})aiiied by a body of Swedish 
prisoners, to the number of twenty-two thousand and 
eighty-five. 

At the same time Peter, as we have already seen, 
was very anxious not to take credit which aid not 
belong to him. At the solemn reception in the palaee, 
Bamodandfsky, now promoted from Jking to Kaiser^ sat 
on the throne, while Sheremdtief Menshikdf, 
attended by Peter, gave an account of the victories 
they had won ancl of the prisoners thsy had taken^ 
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The credtfc of the battle of BoMva was given to 
Sherem^tief, ahd that of the stthrender of the Swedish 
army to MenshikOf. Peter only claimed for himself 
the victosy of Xddsnaover Lewenhanpt in 1708. Piper 
and Eehnslgb'ld could scarcely believe their eyes when 
they saw a stranger on the throne. One of the walls 
of the room then opened, and showed the hall of the 
new palace, brilliantly liglitcd, and prepared for a 
banquet. The table of honour was laid for five 
persons. Hamodandfsky presided, and was attended 
by the two field-marshalls, the Tsar, and the Chancellor 
Goldfkin. The Swedes were seated separately on the 
right. The crowd outside were amused with fireworks, 
and the Swedish prisoners were entertained with the 
soldiers who had captured tliem. Tlius had Charles 
XJT fallen, like Phaeton, from heaven, and Peter, 
in the long passage from Narva to Poltava, had 
come considerably nearer to the goal of his desires. 
The beginning, the hardest part of every undertaking, 
was now over, and Peter was in a fair way to fulfil 
the expectation of Leibnitz, that he would play a great 
part in the general affairs ol' Europe. 



CHAPTER XXVIIt 

BEFOUM AND RBACTIOlSr, 

T he l)attlp of roltdva and its immodjate resnlts 
off(T a convonicnt rostina; placo in: considering 
tlic external relations of the Hnssian Empire. We 
most now retrace onr steps and turn onr attention to 
the internal affairs of the kmgdom» to the ejiforts 
whicli Peter made to bring his people into line with 
the rest of Europe, and to the discontent of which 
these efforts were the cause. We have already related 
the first mcasnres taken by Peter after his retnm from 
his foreign travels ; we must now supplement these 
statements, using Schuyler as a guide. In October 
1702 a new institution, which Schuyler has left 
an impress on Hussiaii life not yet effaced, dime into 
being, the Secret Chancery of Freobrazn^sk It 
began as a mere measure of police, and developed into 
an important part of the administration, Opfiiparablc 
to the Star Chamber in England. In old the 
Btreltbiat Moscow, like their namesakes, the iBoWmen, 
at Athens, were cliarged with the preservation of public 
order. Alter their destruction these duties devolved 
on the Preobrazhensky regiment, and druukerdl^ and 
other disturbers of the peace were arrested and taken 
either to the guard-house at the Krenilin, to the 
head-quarters at Preobrazh^nsk. At this time the words 
“word and deed of the Tsar^’ weieth|»regi:^fdhnnla 
for denouncing high-treason, and ^7 01^ charged 
in th& manner was arresb^ and tortured. I^ie Secret 
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Chancery was t«3^ved to St 

and was tho aneaat^^ of #9 third aectfhn of the 
Imperial Chancery, which was exclosively charged 
with th^ secxcft ^lice. 

At the end of 170jJ Peter divided the whole empire 
into eight or governments, Moscow, St 

Petersburg, Kief, Smolensk, Archangel, Kaas^, 
Azof, and Siberia. Menshik^f was mode Governor 
of St Petersburg, and at the head of the other 
governments were placed men bearing the honoured 
names, Golitsyn, Soltyk6f, and AprAviu. One of their 
most important duties was to boe that the revenue 
was properly collected and bent to the Treasury, 
and from their reports the tirbt balancc-slieet was 
constructed in 1710, It was by no means easy to raise 
a revenue. Almost everything was taxed, and the 
forced labour im^sed upon the tenants was a very 
heavy burden. We need not go into fiscal details, 
but it is interesting to note other regulations of the 
same period which throw light on the social condition 
of the people. It was forbidden to kill new-born 
infants who were deformed or idiots. The sale of 
poisonous herbs and drugs, except by apothecaries, 
was prohibited. The sale or wearing of sharp-pointed 
knives was forbidden. Laws were made to protect 
Moscow agatnat fire, and the parish priests wt‘rc obliged 
to keepyegi&ters^f births and deaths. 

A duhninatiug act was the cdi<'t, ^Ircady mcntion(^, 
of Apil iS7th, 1702, inviting foreigners to Bnssia, 
issiteoi on the edvice of Patkul, the main point of which 
was tp secure freedom of religious worship to persons 
of all ^nominations. A school of mathematics and 
navigat^n was established at Moscow under the cha^e 
of th^ Sdbtch professors; and a similar school fbr 
tea^ng ancient and modem languages was established 
by Pastor Gluck, of Marienburg, the former guardian of 
the G^therine. Manuals, educational hooks, 

and tranalatvmBi began to be printed at Moscow under 
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personal anpervisioi), and in 1703 «tlie first 
Bossiati newspaper was published.* Also a public 
theatre was opened in the Kremlin, a great departure 
from ancient usuage. ^ 

We have already mentioned some of the ecclesiastical 
changes which followed on the death of the Patriarch 
Adrian. Besides these the ** Department of Monas¬ 
teries,” a kind of Ecclesiastical Commission, took 
possession of, and managed, all the monastic property, 
which was very considerable. This led to a large 
portion of the reverinea being confiscated, and after 
3705 they were treated with very great strictneiss. 
Their allowance of grain was reduced, their servants 
were dismissed, the monks were bound to reside in the 
monasteries, and no novices were to be received under 
forty years old. 

Such had been the main reforms up to tbe time of 
the battle of Poltdva. But a year and a half after- 
wards, on March Gth, 1711, a decree was issued which 
made an imi)ortant change in the governmhnt, by 
creating a Senate to govern the country in the absence 
of the Tsar. It was composed of nine members, of 
which Count Miisiii Pushkin was the head, and every 
oificial, civil or military, clerical or lay, was bound 
to obey its orders under j)enalty of severe punishment, 
even of death. Among their duties we»>3 to ensure 
justice in the tribunals, to watch ovci the expenditure 
of the Government, and to collect as large a revenue as 
possible; and to carry these objects into effeef a number 
of ‘‘fiscal agents” were created, who were really 
nothing better than spies and informers, who received 
half the penalty as the reward of detection. Even 
the governors, including Menshikdf himself, had to 
obey the orders of the Senate. Such was ihe machine 
of administration, and we cannot be sniprised if Peter 
sometimes complained of the slowness with whish it 
worked. 

All the changes*which we have narra^d produced 
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(liBconteBt in different sections of Bussian society; but 
probably the strongest feeling was amongst the clergy, 
and especially the monks, who inscribed piety and 
orthodoxy on their banners, and regarded reter as a 
licretic, or as the Child of Hell. The cutting off the 
beards, the change of clothing, the smoking of tobacco, 
all had their effect, and the predominance of the 
clerical element in these disturbances is shown by the 
rec/ords of criminal trials. The innovations were 
regarded as a violation of the ordinances of religion, 
and .there arose a number of fanatics who were 
detennined either to seek safety in flight, or to take 
measures of open resistance, or to commit suicide by 
bnniing. The Tsar was assailed with every kind of 
abuse. He was proved to be Antichrist, and the 
donj^ie-hcaded eagle, wliicli was now adopted as the 
llnssian ensign, was regarded as the natural mark of 
an anti-Christian power, because it bad no counterpart 
in natijre. It was said that he was of hellish birth, 
that he kept none of the regular fasts, that his mother 
was a woman of bad character. The uervons twitch- 
ings to which Peter was prone were looked upon as 
the signs of diabolical possession. They declared that 
he had executed the Htreltsi because they were true 
Christians, whereas they had plenty of proof that Peter 
was a heretfe. The regular soldiers, whicli Peter had 
got together, wStq heretics, because they did not 
observe the fasts of the Church. Pc^cr was accused of 
having murdered his brother lv«i.n because be was a 
true Christian ruler. Many llussians had become 
nothing better than foreigners, who shaved tliemselves 
and wore perukes. Menshikof was held iu honour by 
the Tsar because he had fallen from (flirLst, and was a 
child of the devil; wherever he went he was sur¬ 
rounded by a crowd of bad spirits, who watched over 
him.* ‘'What a difference,” said a woman of the 
people, “ between the late Tsar and,the present I The 
one need to be always ma^ng pilgrimages to mouas- 
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tetieis, th^ mother k continually jonttkyk^^ to the 
Gorman onburb.*' A man who had been*cbmpelled to 
ado^ the new clothing expressed the* wish that he 
might see those who had introduced it banging on the 
gaflowa. 

These munnnrings were swelled l)y complaints about 
the taxation of churches and monastenes. It was 
rumoured that Peter, instead of conquering the Swedes, 
intended to desert his own country. Some of the more 
excited wandered as missionaries amongst the people, 
stirring up po])ular discontent. One of these was 
Auika Popdf, who preached against the heavy taxation, 
called Peter Antichrist, and complained that he was 
not the son of his father’s first mamage, which alone 
was regular, but was illegitimate and a usurper. 
Many ascribed the wearing of wigs,and other heathenish 
customs, to the infiucncc of Anna Mons, who had be^ 
witched the Tsar and pnt the proceeds of the beard- 
tax in her pocket. These malcontents began ito look 
towards the Tsarevitch Alexis as the restorer of the 
old state of things. It was rei)orted, and believed, 
that the young prince was surrounded by a number of 
companions like-minded with himself, and even by 
representatives of the Cossacks, whose power Peter liad 
attempted to undermine. They even went so far as to 
say that he went about the capital with a Co$sack 
guard, and that when they met a boyar whom, they 
did not like, they seized him, at a sign^ jglven by 
j^exis, bound him hand and foot, and cast bun into a 
pit. “We have no Tsar,” they cried; “be wb6 now 
rules is no Tsar—even the Tsarevitch admits that Peter 
is neither his father nor the Tsar.” At a later q)6riod, 
when Peter issued a law of succession t\jbich seamed 
to attack the right of his grandson Peter, the son of 
the unfortunate Alexis, the people declared that Pqter’s 
real design was to leave the empire to tbe'Swedes 
after his death. Catherine was regarded as a Swede by 
birth, and her daughters wer^ looked upon \ a foreigners. 
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Wc (;ftn readily n|ider»tivid thajb d^scoatent did not 
confine itself to wordiB * alone, but found exproBaion' 
in deeds. Ibo new taps *^010 openly resisted ; the 
workmtn euj^ged eithef'm ship-building at Vorinei^h, 
or on the ewces of the new capital, were exposed to 
a very heavy rate of mortality, and their despair led 
to revolts wwh wore put down with extreme severity. 
The sacridc^s demanaed by the Northern war were 
very severe. Jlecraits were collected by press-gangs, 
wlio acted with the greatest brntality. Many ot them 
died from hanger ; they were led from their dwellings 
in chains, and on the march were detained, for security, 
in crowd^ and nuhealthy prisons. The Government 
began to be regarded as a hostile power, the creation 
of the S|»rit of Evil, as the natural work of the great 
Aii^iehrist who was at its head. Desertions wore 
so frequent that the new recruits were branded on 
the left hand with a little cross ; and the people were 
accustomed to point out this sign as the “ Seal of 
Antichrist” 

Thns on all sides was there nnrust and discontent, 
disorder and fermentation of s]»irits, which resulted 
in conspiracies', attcm 2 )ts at murder, risings, and re- 
liellions* These were all due to a state of transition 
organised from above with despotic authority, and 
inaugurated by^a sovereign who in his principles 
and kis views was entirely oiiposed to the most 
cherished convictions of his people. Tiiese dark 
munhu^gs were farther intensified by the cruel 
severity of the criminal justice of those times, which 
made itself felt in evciy department and statnm of the 
national life. Thus botli sides became gradually 
accustomed to violence. Revolutions from above 
called forth rebellions from below; force 011 the side 
of government could only be met by an exhibition 
of equal force by the discontented. 

Instead of being surprised at this, we may rather 
wonder tht|t the reaction was not more severe, and 
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that the more seriotis risings of Oossacks, peasants, 
and nomad peoples, were principally confin^ to the 
south-eastern provinces of the empire. Still less can 
we be astonished if many cotemporary observers, 
looking at these distarbances, and the widespread 
discontent from which they sprang, began to doubt 
as to the permanence of Peter’s system and the 
stability of iiis government. When the negotiations 
for the marriage of Alexis with a princess of the 
house of Brunswick were resumed in 1707, a pro¬ 
minent statesman of that country expressed his opinion 
that the position of the Tsar was not secure enough 
for an alliance, not only on account of the constant 
revolutions in liussia, but nlso because of tlie reform¬ 
ing zeal of the Tsar which must be considered as 
their cause. 

As the Russian Government attempted to enforce 
its orders with a stronger hand, the natural resource 
of the oppressed was in fligiit to the frontiers^of the 
kingdom. There they had a better chance of resisting 
the power which in the centre of tlie kingdom was too 
strong for them. We must uot, therefore, be surprised 
to find the most serious risings, not in the capital of 
the emi)ire, but on its extreme confines towards the 
south-east. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

KEBELLTON IN THE SOUTH-EAST. 

I 

W E have alread}" oxjduincd the origin of the 
Cossacks, and shown that they did not form 
a separate race or nationality, hnt were gradually 
recruited from wild and nnriily sjnrits, who, from some 
reason or other, could not give contented adhesion to 
the* requirements of governments or of civilisation. 
They were bands of city less men, of outlaws, driven 
from the pale by various forces. The serf who wished 
to escrti)c from his lord, the tradesman who disliked 
customs duties, the citizen who rebelled against taxes— 
ail contributed to swell this huge Cave of Adullam, 
like its prototype, except that it had no leader. 
Political changes, the season of interregnum, the 
progress of religious dissent, swelled the numbers of 
these free l^nccs, half withdrawing themselves from 
society,, half rejected by it. The Cossacks which 
girdm the empire at various parts of its frontier were 
like the meteoric dust which has not' been used in the 
making of a world. They afforded a ready material 
for adventurers of all kinds—for Boldtnikof, at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, for fc>t6uka 
K&in In the reign of Alexis, for Pugatschef in the 
reign of Catherine IL 

But the rebellious elements were not confined to the 
discontented subjects of the Tsar. The nomad races 
who were not of Russian blood were deeply penetrated 
with the Cossack spirit. Tartars, Bashkirs, Mordvins 
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and Calmncks, swelled the forces, both of ISti^nha lUsin 
and of Pngatschof. Even the Streltsi had not dis¬ 
dained sometunes to make common cause with the 
ontiaws. Many of them, after the catastrophe which 
pnt an end to &eir organisation, had ded to the Zk>n 
and its tributaries, to the Yolga and the Ural 
Mountains. Tlie disturbances whidi now demand onr 
attention are divisible into three groups, the rebellion 
in Astrakhan in 1705 and 1706, the rising of the 
Cossacks of the Don niider Dulavin, and the mutiny 
of the non-Uussian peoples against the government 
of the Tsar, especially that of the Bashkirs. All these 
distnrhauces took place in the south-east. In each 
case the victory remained witli the Government. But 
the danger was not at an end. The Tsar succeeded by 
division. If all these elements of hostility conld have 
combined in time and place, the success of the Tsar 
might have been doubtfal. In fact he was able to 
deS with one after the other. Let us go back to the 
first symptoms of disorder in the year 1700. 

As early as the year 1700 rumours were rife that 
large bands of robbers were being formed in the 
plains of the Don. Their leader was a fugitive heretic, 
a rasJtohuL They extended on one side to the confines 
of Persia, on the other to the district of the Volga, and 
in another direction as far as Tbaritsin and Astrakhan. 
The head-quarters of the rebels w^re on thO'lliver 
Medvjeditsa, a tributary of the Don. These were 
Cossacks and sectaries combined, but all equally hostile 
to the Government. 

In Augnst 1701 the arrest of certain Cossacks of the 
Don was ordered for having given utterance to the 
following treasonous statements; “The TsjWJ IvAn 
Alex4ivitch is still alive. He is gone to Jerusalem, 
and lies concealed there because the boya^m planned 
ail kind of plots against him. The IJsar Peter loves 
the boyars, the Tzt^r Ivdn loves the people. 'The Tsar 
Peter is Aiitidirist, and is not the son Alexis, but 
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the fion« 0 f Lefott. Azof will not remain long in the 
hands of the Tear ; the Don Oossacks will deJiver the 
fStontier to the Tnrks, and' will themsclvee become 
enbnects of tilie Saltan. The Don must also become 
Tnrfen. As for the Tsar, it will be easj' to seize him 
when he comes to Vordnezh and make him over to 
the Snltan.*' These disturbances did not produce any 
effect, aod things remained tolerably quiet until a 
mjitiny broke out in Astrakhan in 1705. 

The ringleaders of this revolt wore merchants from 
Yarosl&v, Moscow, Nlzhni-N6vgorod, Pavl6f and 
Uglitch, besides those who came from Astrakhan 
itself. This shows that the movement did not have 
a local character, but was an expression of tlie general 
discontent against Peter in tlie empire. Astiiddiaii, 
however, had been, as before indicated, a place of 
reibge for discontented people of all kinds. Amongst 
others, the Sons of the Streltsi, executed in 1G98 and 
1699, had come here, and they spread abroad all kinds 
of stoftes about Peter. They grumbled, not only over 
the fate of the Streltsi, but over the new dress, and 
the new taxes. They also believed, or affected to do 
so, that Peter was not a genuine son of Alexis, and 
that he was Antichrist. 

One Stepan of Moscow, two of whose uncles had 
been execiited among the jStreltsi, happened to be at 
Kolomna, an important town cm the Moskvil, on his 
way to Astrakhan, where he nict a relation wlio said 
to him: ** You would do a good work if you would stir 
up the people in Astrakhan: the population of the Don • 
and the Ural would then rise as well. Who could 
resist^OU? The Tsar is fighting in {Sweden, the towns 
are empty, the scanty garrisons left in them are ready 
for revolt, ^nd will be delighted to assist yon. This 
is an unequalled opportunity for restoring the ancient 
faith.** Stepan received at the same time a writing 
which that'•four bovai's were governing in 

Moscow,' and that they intended fo divide the empire 
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into fonr parts. He was instructed to distribute this 
wr^jng as well as be could, so soon as tbe rebellion 
should break out. Stepan reached Astrakhan in 1705, 
and quietly spread the information he had r^ceivecl 
about the state of things in Moscow. His words fell 
upon fruitful soil. 

Just at this time news came to, Astrakhan that 
Peter was dead. Tbe officials were at their wits’ end, 
especially the Voicvode Rzh(5fsky, who, like others of 
his class, was believed to have abandoned Christianity. 
No other reason could they assign for the beard-cutting 
and the new clothes. A sacristan spoke to the crowd 
which had assembled that they must risk their lives 
in matters which concerned the holy faith. Also a 
tax-gatherer, whose duty it was to collect the fines 
from those who wished to preserve their ancient 
clothing, positively refused to do so any longer. He 
also said that he would rather die than suffer his beard to 
be removed. He was, naturally, thrown into prison. 

At the end of July a report gained credence in the 
market place of Astrakhan that Peter had forbidden 
all Russians to marry for seven years, and that all 
Russian girls, who were of marriageable age, were to 
be united with foreigners, whose arrival was daily 
expected from Kazdii. The excitement at the receipt 
of this news was indescribable. The hihabitants 
determined to be beforehand with the plans of the 
Government, and to anticipate the arrival of the hated 
“ Germans ” by marrying their daughters f^i quickly 
"as they coidd to Russian husbands. On Sunday, 
August 9th, there was a colossal marriage ceremony. 
No less than a hundred pairs were united in matrimony. 
The eating and drinking which was the natural 
accompaniment of these weddings excited tlie pppnlace 
to fever pitch. On that very night there were serions 
disturbances. The Government offices were stornfed, 
their treasuries plundered. officers, amongst 

whom were >some foreigners^ were murdered.' Strict 
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searcli was made for the hated Voievode Rzh^fsky, 
whose avarice and (^melty had done mnch to aHenate 
the ;^ople. The next day he was discovered and 
killed, ,The wheels of government were stopped, a 
land of Cossack republic was erected. James Ndsof, 
a merchant from Yarosldv, was elected Hetman, and a 
raskolnik, or heretic, was made his deputy. It is only 
fair to say that those who engaged in these proceedings 
believed that Reter was no longer alive. 

The news of this revolt caused great excitement in 
Moscow. It was feared that something of the kind 
might take place in the capital. Pleycr, the Austrian 
agent in Moscow, who is a valuable authority for this 
period of Peter’s life, tells us tliat the rebellion was 
due, not merely, nor indeed chiefly, to religious 
fanaticism, but to the fact that the material interests 
of ibe population had been seriously aftected by the 
imposition of new taxes. The Bashkirs had suffered 
in this manner. There had been an especially 
oppressive tax on salt, which aftected the fish industry, 
also taxes on stoves and baths, tolls on passing bridges, 
and a heavy beard-tax. If some of the grievances of 
these insurgents were founded on logic and reason, 
others were extremely irrational. When Peter 
^attempted to discover why his officials were accused of 
worshipping*idols, and what idols tliey were supposed 
to worship, he foflnd that thepeoi)le imagined that the 
wig-blocks, which had recently made fiheir appearance, 
were used for this purpose. Also the Tsar himself 
was supposed to pay reverence to a special he-god 
named dWus, because he had ordered that tlte year 
should^begin on the first of January. 

Fortunately for the Russian Government the Cos¬ 
sacks were divided in opinion as to the expediency of 
joining the movement. The news of what had hap¬ 
pened at Astrakhan at first caused a great excite¬ 
ment on tibe bamks of the T4rek. An officer was killed 
by the mob. But in answer to*the appeal of tbe 
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Astrakhan Provisional Government they replied; ** We 
are ceytainly : ready to rise in support of the Ohrlstian 
religiOh/and against beai-d-cutting, German cloiih^, 

. and tohaccOj and generally to defend tbe Ghnrchj hnt 
we cannot send any troops. We are few in numbers, and 
we if we march to your assistance the Tartars may inflict 
injury on onr wives and children.” The Cossacks on 
the Yana sent a more favourable answer, but those of 
the Don refused to help. It is probable that Apraxin, 
who was at Voronezh, took measures to calm them. 
They had also less reason, because they had not 
been affected by the clothes reform. They declared 
expressly that in that matter they had suffered no 
wrong, and that there was not a single tailor amongst 
them who know how to mjike the German dross. 

The first question was how to put down the rebellion. 
Plcyer reports on Septomper 2‘3rd, 1705, that several 
thousand Cossacks had been despatched to Astraklian 
for this purpose. It was also reported in the capital 
that Ayuka, Prince of the Calmncks, had (defeated 
the insurgents in a battle with twelve thousand of his 
men. Peter was at Mitau when he heard of the 
disturbances. His first anxiety was for the peace of 
the capital. He ordered the Government chest to he 
removed from Moscow, and either to he burned or 
buried. Also he advised that all arms should be re-" 
moved from the city, and that vthe foreign post 
between Moscow and distant countries should be sus¬ 
pended. Then, although he was in great need of 
regular troops for the Swedish war, he determined to 
send Sheremetief to the scene of disorder. Peter 
urged on his march with great energy ; he bagged the 
fieid-marsball not to delay, hut to get to K^zdn as 
quickly as he could, according to promice. Shortly. 
afterwards better news arrived, and Tsar was able 
to wAte to Aprdxin: “1 perceive \:^om yony^htter 
that the most mercifnl God will; not poht out over tis 
all the vitd of His wrath, and that tie will not give 
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to tkesft dogfi, who have for five-and-twenty years 
keen consjaring mischief, the will to carry out their 
designs.” He was so anxious to prohe the matter to 
the bott^^m that he ordered any insurgents who might 
be taken prisoners to be sent to Iiim at Grodno. 

Peter also made trial of measures of conciliation. 
He sent a citizen of Astrakhan, by name KisCdnikof, 
to promise grace and pardon to the rebels if they 
would only surrender the ringleaders of the revolt. 
Kisifdnikof reached Astrakhan at the beginning of 
Jamiafv. Peter’s offer Inid some effect. It was de- 

4r 

temiined to send deputies to Moscow to state their 
grievances. We know most of them, but some new 
details were added—for inst.am;e, that in the beard- 
cnt-tiiig, people had often been wounded in the face. 
Then' wore also a number of sijccilic coaij»laiatH against 
the Voievode. He liad de])rive(l tlie soldiers of the 
garrison of some of thf'ir pay ; he had taxed chim¬ 
neys, ayd the sharpening of knives and axes ; lie had 
punished the wives and children of soldiers who were 
engaged in the Swedish war for the non-payment of 
taxes. They complained also that he had enriched 
himself by every kind of intrigne and trickery; that 
lie (jxposeJ the lives of soldiers by making them serve 
^in winter ; that he had laid unjust contributions on 
private indKuduals. Finally, they said that the 
German officers fiad comiielled their soldiers to eat 
flesh on fast-days, and Inwl insuited the wives and 
daughters of Russians, and that 8w(ulish prisoners 
had been entrusted witJi important jiGsts, and allowed 
to oppress the Knssiaus. 

The Representations of the deputies made a deep 
impression in Moscow. Golovin wrote to the Tsar 
that they weTe honourable jicople, and that it was best 
to exercise clemency and declare an amnesty, as the 
fault Vas by no means on one side. King Augustas 
appears, also, to have interceded for^the Astrakhanese, 
and Peter seemed inclined to take the same view. 

17 
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The depntieb were presented with fifty rubles each 
before they began their journey liome. It seemed that 
order was in a fair way of being entirely restored. In 
the meantime Sherem(!*lief was proceeding slywly to¬ 
wards Kazdn. It was necessary to appoint a new 
Voievodc in place of the murdered llzhdfski; and the 
ringleaders were understood to be excluded from the 
promised amnesty. Peter gave instructions that the 
taxes were to be exacted with as little violence to the 
feelings of the people as jiossible. He wrote to 
SheremeStief that ho was to proceed with every possible 
leniency, and to avoid, as far as might be, the sliedding 
of blood. 

The hopes of a peaceful solution proved to be vain. 
There were two parties in x\strakhan ; one, led by 
the priests, was in favour of conciliation ; tlie other 
cherished plans of revolution, and looked forward to 
open war. The Metropolitan of Astrakhan and other 
leading cl(‘rgy kej)t u]) a constant correspondence with 
Sherenieticf, who was advancing with a sfowness 
which excited the wratli of Peter. The representa¬ 
tives of tlie clergy and the citizens of Astrakhan met 
Sherometief some miles from his destination. They 
welcomed his arrival, bnt nothing final could be 
settled witiiout the concurrence of the municipal, 
authorities. To confer with them Shert-metief des- 
pat(jhed one Borodfilin to the town, 'i^^here he met the 
leaders of the revolt in the honse of Nosof. He found 
them full of enmity to the Government. They in¬ 
sulted Peter, declaring that he was dej^d in body and 
soul, and that they were prepared to fight for the 
truth of the Christian religion. When Boi;()dulin, 
during the conference, proposed to drink to the health 
of the Tsar, they refused to do so, accifsing him of 
impiety and of having changed the orthodox creed 
into a Roman one. The old calumnies were repeated, 
and other emissarip sent by Sheremetief had to listen 
to the same abuse. And Nos6f declared that he and 
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his folk)wer8 iuteiided to march upon Moscow in the 
spring. 

Sherem^tief was encamped with his small army on 
an island in the Volga, some little distance from 
Astraluian, when three of the most important citizens 
came out and told him that the rebels had made u]) 
their minds to dare the. worst. He iiuincdiately 
marched, and, when about a mile from the town, he 
sent a summons demanding surrender. The rebels 
answered by attacking liim, and a battle took place 
which reminds us of the battle Avith the mutinous 
Streltsi'in 10i)8. They were speedily driven back, 
and for a while made a staml in l lie Kremlin. From 
this they were driven by artillery. Then tlie ring¬ 
leaders a])peared and begginl foi* pardon, carrying 
with them an axe and a headsman’s block, Wlicn 
Sli?it lacticf entered the town he Ibimd the population 
in tlioiisands lying on either side of the road, entreat¬ 
ing foj mercy. 

Tlie victory was chea]»Iy j)ni‘(*.lias(ul. Of Sberemetiers 
army only twenty were killi‘d and fifty-three wounded. 
It is not known how many of the insurgents fell. But 
tlie result was tragical (‘iioiigli. Hiiudreds of criminals 
were sent to Moscow, and no Jess than three hundred 
and sixty-five persons were eitlier ]>nt to death, some 
being ljrolA*n on the wheel, or died during their 
tortures and inflirisooment. No tortures, however, 
were able to justify the charge of complicity with 
Moscow. Astrakhan was taken by fcJhei-emeticf on 
March 23rd, 1700, but the executions lasted for niiarly 
two years. On February 19th, 1708, seventy rebels were 
beheaded, five broken on the wheel, and forty-five 
hanged. Sheremetief was handsomely rewarded for his 
success. PSter, writing on the subject to liis ministers, 
boasted that three thousand soldiers had vant^uished 
ten thousand rebels. The victory Avas celebrated by 
a banquet in MenshikOfs house at St. Petersburg, 
while the owner, who was then at Kief, wrote to his 
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master that he exhibited his joy by the firing of jcanuou 
and muskets. 

The severities which punished the revolt of Astra¬ 
khan may be, perhaps, explained by the fact that two 
other rebellions immediately succeeded it, those of the 
Bashkirs and the (lossacks of the Don. The first of 
these was duo to the intrigues of a certain Bashkir, 
who assumed the title of Sultan, and made several 
journeys to Constantiuoi)le and to the Crimea in order 
to establish alliances for the overthrow of the Russian 
(Government. He also tampej*ed with the mountain 
tribes dwelling on the north of the Caucasus, and in 
the beginning of 17U8 captured several forts on tlie 
river Terek. He was taken prisoner in an engagement 
with a detachment ol‘ Russian troops which had been 
sent against him by Apraxin from Astrakhan. Ilis 
capture was the signal for a wider rising, which ^as 
put down with difficulty. The insurgents marched 
upon Kazan. Eventually means were found for 8|;irriug 
up the Calmucks and the Bashkirs against each other, 
and in their feuds and combats the Russian Empire 
found peace. English, Russians, Romans—indeed, all 
who have to govern a wide-extended dominion—must 
learn the virtue of the maxim “ Divide and rule.” 

Far more important was the rising of the Cossacks 
of the Don. We have already seen by what means 
the (yossacks were formed and recl-nited. It was 
imperative for the Government to put a stop to this 
desertion of honest labour, and the swelling of the 
ranks of outlaws. Peter had rewarded the Don 
Cossacks for not having taken part in the rebellion 
of Astrakhan, but he was bound to set limits to the 
increase of their forces. When other means failed, 
he sent Dolgoruky into that region, witK a body of 
soldiers, to do what the Hetman had so often pro¬ 
mised and never performed, to seize and Ifl-ing 
back by force deserters and fugitive peasants. It was 
natui*al that such" an attack upon the Alsatian 
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privile^ea of tlie Cossacks should ho resisted. Sympathy 
befrari to he expressed with tlie iiisurjjents of Astrakhan 
and one, Kondraty BuHviri, a local Hetman, was found 
to phwjo himself at ihe head of the malcontents. He 
was the hero of the rehellion. He succeeded in 
attacking]; the force of Dolixorfiky on the River Aidar, 
aud killed the Russians to the last man. This was on 
Octoher 20th, 1707. 

•The Cossacks were'not unanimous in their revolt. 
There were some who rememhored the davs of Stc^nka 
Rilzin, aud who comy^ared BuMvin to that hero. Others 
attacked the insurjijeuts, took them prisoners, cut ofi* 
their noses, hnufr them np hy the feet, and asked for 
reward from the Tsar for tlieir tidelitv. Peter thouji^lit 
that everythin<r was over, and Bulavin had for a short 
titye to go into hiding funongst the Zayiorovians. But 
he soon re-appeared with a larger host, and invited jill 
to join him who car(‘d for a merry rohher life, with 
plenty to eat and drink, for ridirig on fine horses, and 
rich plunder. He sai<l that the poor, the peasants, 
and the criminals in prisons were the natural allies 
of the Cossacks, also they might depend upon the 
assistance of the Zaporovians and others. He tried to 
seduce the workmen who were felling timlxir for the 
fleet at Azof. The disorder gradually spretwl, and tlie 
cities of T^imlxy^’, Kofldf, and 'fula, trembled for their 
safety. Bulavin threatened to cut off tli e Russians from 
Azof, and in the last resort to transfer the allegiance 
of the Cossacks from the Tsar lo tli« Sultan. He even , 
wrote to the Sultan under date June 0th, 17o8, to 
make him this definite offer. 

It is not certain how far Peter was acquainted with 
what had Recurred ; he had, however, heard (iuoiigh to 
induce him to take severe measures. He wrote, on 
April 23rd, to the brother of the murdered Dolgorfiky 
to march against the insurgents at once, and to put 
an end to their existence with fire and sword. The 
villages of the rebels mnsif be burned, their inhabitants 
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ent down, the ringleaders broken on the whfeel, so 
that waverers might he deterred from joining them. 
Severity, he said, was the only treatment fit for these 
grasslioppers. I)olgoruky was quite ready to meet the 
Tsar more than half way, and to avenge his brother’s 
deatli. Peter’s anxiety was not confined to pntting 
down a dangerous revolt, but extended to the safety 
of the places which they might nttack. Measures were 
taken for the fortification of Azof and Tagan-r6g. If 
these places were secure, all serious danger was at an 
end. He thought seriously of going to the Don him¬ 
self, and of taking command in person ; but he could 
not do so until the Swedish war was at an end. 


In the meantime the ])ower of Buldvin was increas¬ 
ing every day. He had occupied the important town 
of Tcherkdsk, and the richer lie became, the mpre 
followers he attracted. Tliose who refused to join 
him he put to death. Peter’s anxiety became in¬ 
tolerable. He determined to leave the Swedish war, 
if only for three months. At last the rebels were 
forced to an action with the regular troops, and were 
defeated, Dolgoruky was desirous to hang, quarter, 
and impale a hundred and forty-three prisoners; but he 
awaited instructions from the Tsar, that he might not 
seem to be inspired by personal vengeance. 

Bnldvin had committed the faulty of dtividing his 
forces. If he had kept them together he might liave 
joined the Bashkirs, whom he would have found ready 
for revolt, or have even gone to the assistance of Charles 
XII., who had now invaded Russian territory. But he 
was finally ruined by treachery. It is seldom ]X)ssible 
for a leader of this kind to inspire all his folkiwers 
with equal confidence, and it is rare thi^t a jealous 
rival is not sitting as a traitor at his hearth. The 


malcontents, wliom Peter had ordered to be treated 
with every consideration, wrote to him begging nim 
not to advance his,troops, for if he did the Cossacks 
would desert the Don entirely and mo^e to some 
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other rWer, perhaps the Knhdn. That Peter, in some 
measare, adopted this advice, shows how dangerous 
the situation was. Dolgoniky, even after his victory, 
was not secure. Azof was in peril, as the Zaporovian 
Cossacks were on the march to attack it. The regular 
army was not without its malcontents and deserters. 
Dolgoniky, however, succeeded in defeating the rebels 
in detail. 

•The attack on Azof failed after one of the suburbs 
had fallen into the hands of the Cossacks. This de¬ 
cided the matter. Buldvin had no more hope of success, 
and half-measures were useless. When Bnldvin found 
that he was in danger of being betrayed by his own 
followers, lie shot himself. This was in July 1708, 
but the struggle continued for some time longer. A 
battle of especial severity look place at Pdnshin, on the 
Don, on September 1st, when the deserters from the 
regular army fought with tbe courage of despair. 
The %pngeance was severe. Many villages and forts 
of the Cossacks on the Don and its tributaries were 
burned, by the express command of the Tsar. The 
men were removed into other parts of tlic country, 
and consequently, as Aprdxin cynically remarked, the 
old i)eo])le, the women and children, disappeared of 
themselves—tliat is, died of hunger. A part of the 
prisoners Vere executed. Some Hetmans and also 
some dissident tnonks who had prayed for the success 
of the revolt, were quartered. A good many of the 
rebels were hanged on gallows ai;.d sent floating on 
rafts down the Don, as a warning to others. It shows* 
the strength of Peter’s government that he was able 
to qppG successfully at the same time with these 
dangerous rebellions and with the invasion of Charles 

xii; 



(CHAPTER XXX. 

WAR WITH TURKEY. 

I N order to make the posseSKion of St. Petersburg 
secure, it was iiecesHury to gain the possession of 
the surrounding coasts. Without that the capital would 
be nothing more than an outpost. W'hen Gustavus 111. 
of Sweden set himself to attack Russia in 178H, the 
Empress Catherine 11. said, in her terror, that it A^aH 
a very bold thing to build the imperial residence so 
near to the frontier of the enemy. To secure this 
end Peter undertook the siege of "Wiborg in'1710. 
Ajinixin commanded an army of eighteen thousand 
men and Cruys a fleet in which Peter himself served 
as rear-admiral. The town surrendered on June 24th, 
17Kh Peter wrote to Catherine that it would act as 
a buffer for the security of Petersburg: 

“ Like feather bed ’twixt castle wall, * 

And heavy brunt of cannon bdd.^’ 

In the same year the fortress of Kexholm surren- 
,dered to General Bruce, which completed the conquest 
of Carelia. Riga surrendered to Sheremdtief in July, 
and the next two months witnessed the fall of Pernau 
and of Reval. Peter could now write : “ Tho* last 
town has surrendered, and Livonia and Es^honia are 
entirely cleared of the enemy. In a word, the enemy 
does not now possess a single town on the left i^ide 
of the East sea, not even an inch of land.** The 
capitulations. were ar.ranged on conditions extremely 
favourable for the vanquisjied. The marriage of 
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Peter’s niece, Anna Ivanovna, with Frederick Wil¬ 
liam, the young Duke of Ourland, which took place 
in St. Petersburg, on November loth in the same year, 
also scribed to strengthen the Tsar’s position in these 
parts. We must now turn from these concpiests to the 
renewed struggle with his ancient enemies the Turks. 

We remember that Peter had deferred the attack 
on Sweden in 1700 until ho had received news that, 
peae,e had been signed betwetm himself and Turkey. 
The Baltic question was then more pressing tliari the 
Eastern question, and one* must wait until the other 
had bet*n decided. At tlie same time, during his pre¬ 
occupation in the North, Peter lfej)t a careful eye 
upon Turkey. Ho was always afrfiid of an attack 
upon Azof, and his anxiety for this possession caused 
his frequent visits to Vonhiozh. The Turks were 
equally stnhl)orn in maintaining what they had. 
When Golitsyn w^ent to (Vmstantinople in 1701 to 
ratily t]ie peace, he endeavoured to obtain permission 
for Pnssian ships to enter the Black ; but he 
received the decided answer that tlie Sultan would as 
soon open the interior of his ])alaco to him as tlie 
Euxine, and that all Russian commerce must be 
carried in Turkish bottoms. Not only was the Black 
.Sea to remain a Turkish lake, but the entrance into 
the Sea of Azof was, if possible, to he closed. 

The first perrSanent ambassador of Russia to tlie 
Porte was Peter Andrcdevitch Tolstoi, who towards the 
end of 1701 arrived at Adrianople, where the Sultan, 
Mustapha IL, then resided. IIis chief duty was to 
investigate the condition of the Turkish Empire, and to 
report^upon tlie strength of her fortified towns— 
Kertcb, Otchakdf, Akherman, Kalisz, and others. 
The acconnfs given by Tolst6i wcrfi not very eiicon- 
ragiri|f. He described himself as regarded with great 
mistrust. The Turks were afraid of the Russian fleet, 
and they believed that the Tsar yitended to stir up 
their Christian subiects to_ revolt. He said that the 
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Crim-Tartars had repeatedly re(]|nested the Saltan to 
allow them to attack the Rnssians. The hnildinji? of 
HnRsian forts on the Turkish frontier had caused pjrave 
mistrust. There was no donht, also, that Swedish and 
Polish inflnence had ])ocn used to excite Turkey to a 
breach with Russia, and the Zaporovian Cossacks had 
acted in a similar manner. Peter answered their 
snspicions by redoubling? his efforts in Vordnezh and 
Azof. The situation was one, not so much of peace* as 
of nrmed neutrality. A Turkish Embassy, which 
a]>peared at Moscow in 17n4, re])eated these complaints. 
While an attempt was madi' to impress them with the 
stronjrth of the Rnssian army, by a maj?nificent review, 
pains were also taken tliat they should liave no oi»por- 
tunity of making observations, eitlier at Azof or at 
Vordnezh. 

In 1706 matters hiid become worse. Peter'Vas 
afraid that after the treaty of Altranstiidt Charles XII. 

t/ 

would make common cause with the Turk^. He 
endeavoured to urge the Porte to make an attack 
upon Austria, and followed with great interest the 
troubles in Hungary and Transylvania, which were an 
embarrassment to the Emperor. He used the influence 
of French diplomncy towards the same end. Tolstdi 
prepared for the use of his master an accurate map of 
the Black Sea, and a topographical account of the 
surrounding countries. In all hf^ labours Tolstdi 
found that the free use of bribery was his most 
powerful weapon. The French, on tlieir side, had 
different objects in view. Tliey were never without 
the hope that Charles XII. might be induced to take 
their side against the Grand Alliance, and they thought 
that Peter was too much involved with the Maritime 
Powers to prove a trustworthy or efiekive ally to 
themselves. They therefore worked upon the Khan of 
the Crimea, as well as upon the advisers of the Sultan, 
and they induced^ that potentate to pay particular 
attention to the condition of his frontier fortresses. 
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They repwesented in 1707 that there conld not be a more 
favonrable opportunity for arresting the development of 
this formidable npstart. All tlio efforts of tlie French 
failed bt^ore the laziness and indifference of the Turks. 

When the rebellions which W(; have just narrated 
broke out in the south-east of the empire, tlie danger 
of a Turkish advance became more imminent. We 
have heard of the friendlv communications between 

f. 

BuMvin and the Sultan, and there was a special dread 
lest the supporters of that formidable leader should 
gain possession of Azof and Tagan-rdgand deliver them 
to the Turks. Tolst('>i was instructed to ])ay ]mrticular 
attention to any communications which might be 
passing between the rebels and Constantinople. lie 
was not ignorant of the intrigues between Mazeppa 
and^the einmiies of Bnssia. lie was aware of the 
correspondence betwcf'n the TIefman and the Khan 
of the Clriraca, and of tlio large sums which the latter 
had r(^eived from Charles XIT. and Stanislaus 
Leezinsky; also that treasonable relations existed 
between Mazeppa and Yiisnf, the Paslia of Silistria. 
Large sums of money and presents of valiiahle fnrs 
again did their work, and the action of the Porte was 
paralysed. The failure of Charlt‘s and the presence 
• of Peter in Azof caused a terror in the Tnrkisli capital. 
Many of thb inliahitants fled to Asia Minor. Cries 
were heard in the streets that, the Ttussian fleet had 
already reached the Bosphorus. There was danger of 
a popular rising against the Sultan, the Crand Vizier, 
and the Knssian ambassador. (Constantinople w'as 
crowded with fngitives from tlie cojist, who, with tlitdr 
wives^nd children, were seeking refnge from the 
homhardment of the Bnssian fleet. It neexh'd all 
Tolstoi’s diplomacy to allay their terror. The situation 
was tightly strained. The Turks feared for Constanti¬ 
nople, the Russians for Azof. 

It was a serious error on the p^art of Charles that 
he neglected this opportunity. He maintained no 
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permanent ambassador at Oonstantinople, and his only 
relations were with the Pasha of Otchakdf. He did 
not begin seriously to apj)roach the Porte till after the 
battle of Poltava, so firm was his belief iiir^his own 
star and, perhaps, his disdain of heathen aid. Then, 
however, he sent Poniatowslvi and Nengebaiicr to the 
Hiiltan. (Charles asked for a large body of troops to 
escort him safely through Poland, Imt the Turks were 
aware that to grant his request w^ould be ecpiivalent to 
a declaration of war both against J*oland and Russia. 
The arrival of Charles at Otc.lial^of plac(;d them in 
gr(‘at j)erplexitv. Peter, on his side, demanded the 
surrender of Mazeppa; hnt that adventurous person 
died, as wo have previously related, at the beginning 
of October 1701). The Turks complained of the 
violation of their territory by tlie Russians. 

Charles had, meanwhile, removed to Render,’ and 
Tolstdi suggested that he niiglit easily be carried off 
by a sudden raid of Polish cavalry, and takem to 
Poland. He endeavoured to obtain the same end by 
bril)er)^, but without success. He, however, concluded 
an arrangement by which (Charles shonld be escorted 
by Turkish troops to the Turkish frontier, and then by 
Russian troops through Russia to his own country. 
Charles was in despair at tin’s suggestion, and fie. 
managed, by an adroit change of government, to i)lace 
a vizier in office who was favouraole to war. The 
appearance of the Khan of the Crimea in Constanti¬ 
nople also contributed to this result. At last matters 
came to a climax. Peter, in October 1710, addressed an 
ultimatum to the Sultan, asking that, in accordance 
with treaties, C-harles might be expelled. The mes¬ 
sengers who brought this document were arrested and 
imprisoned. On Deceniber ]6t,at a solemn sitting of the 
Divan, war was determined upon. 'According to Turkish 
custom, Tolstoi was half stripped of his clothes, set 
upon a sorry horse, exposed to the derision of the mob, 
and scut a prisoner to the Seven Towers. 
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In the.present condition of affairs Peter could not 
hope for allies in Europe, althouj^h he made overtures 
both to Venice and to Louis XIV. At the same time, 
he was pot altoj^ether isolated. He found friends in 
those oppressed nationalities, Tlumaniau and Slav, who 
have since liberated themselves from the Turkish yoke 
and formed independent kingdoms. The Hospodar of 
Wallachia, Brancovauo, had after PoltAva made a treaty 
with the Tsar to support, him in a war against Turkey, 
to furnish provisions to the Russian forces, and an 
auxiliary army thirty thousand strong. In case of 
success,' Wallachia was to l)ecome an independent 
principality, under the protectorate of Russia. 
Brancovano was so highly honoured that he received 
the order of St. Andrew. 

llaviovitsa, Hospodar f»f Moldavia, was not behind- 
liantf. Hearing that Charles intended to remove from 
Bender to Jassy he undertook to carry off the Swedish 
King w^th a troo]) of light cavalry which Peter was to 
supply. Unfortunately, these arrangements came to the 
knowledge of the Porte. Racovitsa was seiyjed and 
imprisoned in the Seven Towers, and Mavrocordato 
became Hospodar in his j)lace. Further, in May 
1710, an emissary of the Austrian Servians, Bogddn 
,P6povitc]i by name, appeared in Moscow with a 
j)etition thft Peter would take notice of the 
brethren who weft*e groaning under a foreign yoke. 

When the war broke out the Servians were preparing 
to attack the Russians with a coiisid«srable force, but 
Brancovano, who had in the meantime betrayed the 
Tsar, would not let them pass the Danube. In the mani¬ 
festo ^ith which he justified the war, Peter said that he 
could not be insensible to the sufferings of the Greeks, 
Wallachian^, Bulgarians, and Servians, who were groan¬ 
ing under the Turkish yoke, and who knew, by their 
own Misery, how much faith was to be jdaced in the 
sanctity ol‘ treaties. 

Peter also entered into commftnication with the 
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Montenegrins, the people who have strnggleij. so long 
and BO bravely against the Turks. One Savva 
Vladislavitch, an oil-trader from Ragusa, who was 
a friend of Danilo, the Prince of Montene^o, then 
under a theocratic government, was sent into the 
Black Mountains to distribute Peter’s manifesto. 
They determined to begin a campaign against the 
Turks, and were at first fortunate, bat afterwards paid 
dearly for their success. The relations between Peter 
and Moldavia demand a further notice. Mavrocordato, 
the successor of Racovitsa, had been deposed by the 
advice of the Khan of the Crimea, and Cantemir, who 
enjoyed the full confidence of the Russian Government, 
had been set up in his place. But no sooner had he 
arrived at Jassy than he sought the friendship of the 
Tsar. Her began by asking the leave of the Porte to 
betray the Russian Government, but he probably 
intended to betray both parties. In January 1711 he 
informed Peter that, when the war began, h^ would 
supply a contingent of twenty thousand cavalry. 

A treaty was concluded at Yarosl4v on April 24th. 
In case of victory Moldavia was to be subject to the 
suzerainty of the Tsar, but was to have a number of 
privileges, the choosing of its own head, and freedom 
from taxes. The Russians were to have no ofiicials in ^ 
Moldavia, nor were they allowetl to aci^uire landed 
property, nor to marry Moldavian \^omea. The Tsar 
was not allowed to depose the Hospodar, or indeed any 
of the Moldavian ofiicials, nor to conclude any peace 
with Turkey by which Moldavia might be restored to 
the Turkish Government. This was almost equivalent 
to actual independence. In a private arrangement 
Cantemir endeavoured to protect (himself. In case of 
failure, he was to receive property and a* dwelling in 
Russia, together with a pension ; but he might elect to 
live where he pleased. 
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T hus prepared for action, Peter began the war. 

He was, at this time, out of health and in bad 
spirits. He wrote to Menshikof that he was uncertain 
how things might turn out, and to Aprdxin,'who asked 
for instructions, that he was too ill to give any, and 
that he must act according to circumstances. He was 
cheSred by hearing that the Khan of the Crimea had 
been repulsed from the Ukraine with heavy loss, and 
that tl^ Turks were dispirited. As the Turkish army 
was leaving the capital, a violent storm had rent to 
pieces the sacred banner of Mohammed which was 
being carried by the janissaries, and had broken the 
staff' which supported it. The march through Galicia 
was accompanied by festivities, which were supposed 
, to be in honour of Catherine, who was making the 
campaign #ith her husband. At Yarowow there 
were balls given in her honour by the Polish magnates. 
Here also he signed the treaty of marriage between 
Alexis and the Princess of Wolfenbiittel. Schlenitz, 


who was sent to conclude it, reports that he found the 
Tsar busy with mathematical instruments, and with 
the p^ns of different towns which he intended to 
besiege. He also praised the clearness of judgment 
and the mddesty with which Peter spoke of the im¬ 
pending war. At Yarosldv there was a meeting 
bet^en Peter and Augustus, and on June 10th a 
treaty was signed between them which promised an 
army-corps for Peter’s assistance. * 
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There is tiO doubt tliat the Tsar founded grqfit hopes 
on the movement of the Christians of the Balkan 
states. He wrote to Slierem6tief in March: “ We 
are now receiving letters from all Christians. They 
hope in the name of God to attack the Turks, in which 
they sec a great advantage. If we delay we shall find 
it ten times harder, and may lose everything.*’ The 
Tsar said that he could not ex])ect the Moldavians, 
AVallachians, Servians, and Bulgarians to move unless 
the army marched w'itli the utmost speed into iiiQ 
Danubiaii ])roviuces. If it did so it was quite ])0S8ible 
that the greater ])art. ol* the Turkisli army miglit run 
away, and in that case tlie Grand Vi/der would not 
cross the Danube. On the other hand, if there were 
any delay, the V'izier might compel both lIos 2 »odars 
to fight with the llussians against, him, the Cliristians 
would not dare to rise, and uotliing c-ould assist them 
except a fortmiate victory. Shereinetief was also 
ordered to distribute ])lenty of presents when he 
marehed in the pro viruses, to ])ay for all provisions, 
to preserve the striett^st (lisciplinc, and to attempt to 
gain over the Tartars of Akkermau and Budshak. 

The llussians, indeed, marched with remarkilble 
speed. There was a race between them and the Turks, 
who should reach the Danube first; but the Turks won. 
Sheremetief crossed the Dniester on JuiKt 10th, and 
was on the Pruth near Jassy on JimcvlOth. Peter had 
wished him to proceed directly to the Danube, but it 
was at the request of Cantemir that he turned aside to 
the capital of MoUlavia. It is said that a council of war 
was held on the bank of the Dniester, and that the 
foreigners were strongly opposed to the advance, alleg¬ 
ing the example of Charles XII.; but that the llussians, 
both military and civil, insisted upon it as a necessity. 
Peter, obliged to follow in the steps of Sheremetief, 
reached the Pruth on July 5th. The next day he 
proceeded to Jassy, where he was received by Cantemir. 
lie recognised immediately that he had to do with a 
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man of i»emarkable ability. Here also be met a Greek, 
Thomas Cantacuzene, witli the news that the inhabitants 
of Wallachia were devoted to <.he Tsar, and wore only 
waitinjr*for the arrival of Uic llnssians to rise against 
the Turks. He also said that Brancovano was not 
inclined to make common canso with the Tsar, and 
that be had come to Peter to report this. 

It soon becAino evident tliat little reliance was to be 
placed oil the faith ol' the Hospodars. The personal 
jealonsy which ra^ed between (kintemir and Brancovano 
was to them a far stronger motive for action than 
devotion to a cause. W<‘ need not go into the details of 
a dispute in which it is ini]>ossi})le accurately to 
apportion the bln,me. But there is no donbt that, the 
nutrnstworthiness of these important allies placed 
Peter in a very serions difficnltv. He had advanced 
SO far with full coi)tidenc(‘ in thiur loyalty, and the 
staff on which he had l(‘an(‘d was now to break under 
him. f)u the othcjr hand, it is c(‘rtuin that the 
Turks were in great embarrassment. While Peter 
was ill Jassy the 8nltan made offers of pe.ace throngh 
Brancovano. Peter would not listi'ii to tlie proposals, 
partly because lie did not believe in their sint^erity, and 
partly because be did not wisli to i‘Ucourage the 
• enemy by an apparent desire to negotiate. lie de¬ 
termined, tlfhrefore, to send a ]iortiori of his army into 
AVallachia to roSse the population of that province, 
and went himself to the Pruth, where he soon found 
himself in a most dangerous position. The Itussinn 
army of thirty or forty thousand men was surrounded 
and attacked by a force of Turks and Tartars which 
was a^least five times as numerous. 

The treachery of Brancovano was now to become 
apparent. When Peter wrote him threatening letters, 
urging him to supply provisions, he answered that his 
obligation depended upon the appearance of the 
Russians in 'Wallachia, and, as th^v had not come, he 
considered all relations at an end. Thereupon .he 

18 
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nnited bis army with that of the Grand Vi£ier, and 
delivered over to the Turks the provisions which had 
been collected for the Russians. The Russian army 
began to suffer from want of supplies; and C^antemir 
could not help them, because the crops of Moldavia had 
been destroyed by swarms of locusts. 

The Grand Vizier, who had been informed exactly of 
the situation, by a spy in the camp of Cantemir, now 
advanced to the attack. The first engagement took 
jdace on July 10th. Tlie inexperienced Moldavian 
troops retired, but the Russians licld tlieir ground. 
But during the succeeding night a retreat was decided 
upon. During tlie operation tlie Russians were again 
attacked, on tlie afternoon of duly 20th. They, how¬ 
ever, defended themselves and took up a fortified 
jK)sition. Tlie position of Peter and his army was 
desperate. It was imi>ossihle to break throngh the 
ring of encircling foes, and nothing was left but to sue 
for terms. Peter had reason to believe that his 
overtures would not be rejected, as there was great 
dissatisfaction in the Turkish camp, and the janissaries, 
who had siifiered severely in the last engagement, 
were not in a mood to renew the conflict. 

Neculce, the commander of the Moldavian troops, 
relates, in his Memoirs, that on the evening of July 
19th, Peter asked him whether it wo|^ld not be possible 
to convey Catherine? and himself through the hostile 
forces, intending to leave the command of the army to 
Sheremdtief and Cantemir. Neculce declined, on the 
ground that failure would involve him in a too serious 
responsibility. Both Briickner and Schuyler are of 
opinion that there is nothing improbable in thi^ story, 
indeed, that it is far more probable than^ the legend 
which grew up afterwards, according to which Peter 
wrote the Senate, ordering them, in case he should 
become a prisoner in the hands of the Turks, to pay 
no attention to any order that he might give, and in 
case of his death to elect worthiest of the senators 
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as his sAccessor. Peter’s life and liberty were more 
important to Russians than the loss of an army, and a 
capitulation mode by the sovereign in person was a 
measure of far greater importance than'the surrender of 
a general. Napoleon I. showed courage, not cowardice, 
by leaving his array at Srnorgoiii ; and what did 
Napoleon III. gain by being taken prisoner at Sedan ? 
The popular voice is often mistaken, both as to true 
heVoism and true statesmanship. 

Peter was aware that the (Irand Vizier had full 
powers to treat. He therefore sent a trumpeter into 
the Turkish camp, proposing a negotiation, in order to 
save furtlier bloodshed. As no answer was received, 
a second messenger was despatched, saying that in case 
of rcfusfd the Russians were ready to fight. Indeed, 
whg^i the answer was delayed, they marched to the 
attack. Immediat.ely SlieremtHief was requested to 
send some one to discuss terms. Schuyler remarks that 
the Grand Vizier was informed of what Peter had not 
as yet learned, the capture oi' Braila by Rdniie with his 
detachment. The chosen intermc^diary was the Vice- 
Chancellor Shaflrof. He had powers to propose the 
surrender of all Turkish territory occupied hy Itussians, 
the giving up of Livonia, but in no case of Ingria, 
• which woul^ imply the loss of Petersburg. He wouhi 
buy this if necesp-ry by the cession of Pskof and the 
recognition of Stanislaus Leezinski. His instructions 
generally were to be ready to give way to the Saltan, 
but to do as little as he could for the* Swedes. More 
important than these concessions, Shafi'rof was em¬ 
powered to oifer a hundred and fifty thousand rubles 
to tha Vizier, and corresponding sums to his chief 
officers. It^has often been said that this last measure 
was suggested by the acuteuess of Catherine. 

Tl^ negotiations lasted for two days. But Shaflrof 
acted with commendable promptitude, and Russian 
gold worked wonders. With siJvier spears allay thy 
fears,” said the ancient oriole. Shaflrof received full 
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powers from Peter on July 22nd, and peace waS signed 
on the following day. TJie terms were that Peter 
should surrender Azof with its citadel, raze the forti¬ 
fications of Tagan-r6g and other places, renoiftice all 
interference with Polish affairs, and allow the King 
of Sweden to go where he pleased. On these con¬ 
ditions the Russian army was allowed to retreat- 
Shafirof and the son of Shereraetief were to remain 
with the Turks as hostages until the conditions shoitld 
be fulfilled. The ilussian army had been rescued, 
almost by a miracle, from a great danger; still, 
the sacrifices which Peter had agreed to make were 
very bitter. We see by his offers that he had quite 
made up his mind that the window which he had 
determined to open towards Europe was to be sought 
in the nortli, and not in the south. He was prepareyl to 
surrender almost everything except St. Petersburg. 

It was some time before the conditions of peace 
were carried into effect. Charles Xll. was naturally 
much dissatisfied. Just as the Russians were marching 
out of their camp he arrived suddenly from Bender, 
and, being conducted to the tent of the Grand Vizier, 
threw himself, with his spurs and dirty boots, on 
the sofa of the Viceroy. He attacked the Vizier for 
not having taken Peter prisoner and compelled tlie * 
whole of Russia to pay tribute, and^insisted that the 
treaty sJionId be regarded as null and void, as having 
been concluded without his consent. The Vizier 
replied with dignity that Charles was only a guest 
in Turkey, and that he hoped he would depart 
as soon as possible, according to the spirit of the 
treaty. Charles, after threatening the Vizier, left the 
tent and betook himself to the Khan of,Tartary, re¬ 
turning to Bender on the following day. When there, 
he refused to leave the Turkish dominions, and ,Peter 
made this an excuse for not surrendering Azof. He 
clung to this important possession, acquired by so 
many sacrifices, and gave orders to Apritxin that 
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l)eforc it should be given up the most careful drawings 
of all ifs defences were to be made, and that when 
the fortifications of Tagan-r6g were razed the founda¬ 
tions were to be left intact. 

In tlfe meantime the Sultan, suspecting that Shafl- 
rof had been bribed, sent him in exile to Lemnos. 
Owing partly to the, iiiflncuce of the French Am- 
bassatlor, war against Russia was again declared, and 
Shafirof was sent to join Tolstoi in the 0/astle of the 
Seven Towers. At last Peter had to give way. Azof 
and Tagan-rt'ig were surrendered in the winter of 1712; 
but it. was not till duly 5th, 1713, that the definite 
treaty of ])eace was signed at Adrianoj)]e, through the 
the me{liation of Knghind and Holland. Something 
must be said about tlie fate of Petcr’.s allies. Cun- 
temir, who was opposed to the peace, settled with a 
iin«nber of Moldavians in Russia, wliilo his country 
was wasted with fire and sword ; the Montenegrins 
liad to make peace on unfavourable terms; the 
Greeks suffered for their synipatliy with the in¬ 
vaders ; a large number of Moldavians, Wallachians, 
and Sei ^’iaus entered the Russian service. Thomas 
Cantacuzene became a distinguished Russian general. 
Although the great enterprise Iiad ended in disaster, 
Russia had established her position as the chain})ion 
of the sul^ject races, a position which she still main¬ 
tains. Peter Iwi raised aloft the banner of religion 
and nationality in conflict with tlie Oescent, and it 
has never yet been trailed in tlie dust. Brancovano 
did his best to engage the favour of the Sultan by , 
displaying a bitter hatred to the Russians ; but he 
could not obliterate the memory of his j)ast treachery. 
Despite of warnings, he remained in the false security 
of Bucarout. At last, in the Passion week of 1714, 
he was solemnly deposed, and was beheaded at Con- 
staatinople on his sixtieth birthday, together with 
his two sons* 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

THE CONQUEST OF FINLAND. 

^r^HE defeat of (Jbarles Xll. at Poltava, and his 
JL virtual captivity at Bender, was a source of 
considerable embarrassment to the Maritime Powers 
and their allies, who were pushing the great design of 
crushing the power of Louis XIV., and who had just 
reduced him to the necessity of offering the most 
ignominious terms of i)eace. Tlie crown of Sweden 
was in possession, at tliis time, not only of the duchies 
of Bremen and V’^erden, but of a large part of tome- 
rania, including tlie towns of Stralsund, Stettin, and 
Wismar, and the island of Kiigen ; and Sweden was, 
in virtue of these possessions, a member of the German 
Empire. If Peter should, in continuance of the war 
against Charles, invade his German territories, it 
would occasion a diversion of interests which would 
hamper the Grand Alliance and prove favourable to 
France. A i)lan was therefore proposed of localising 
the war, by neutralising the Swedish possessions in 
Germany. 

In pursuance of this, a treaty of neutrality was 
signed at the Hague, between England, Holland, and 
the Emperor, on March '31st, 171U, by which none of 
the Powers at war should attack the possessions of the 
others situated in Germany, or lying next to them on 
the mainland. By this treaty Augustus was protected 
in iSaxony, Sweden in Pomerania and Bremen, and 
Denmark in Holstein, Schleswig, and Jutland. The 
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treaty was accepted by the Council of llegency at • 
Stocklidim^ but rejected by Charles at Bender. In 
order to maintain its provisions, it was ncccssar)’ to 
collect an armed force. Tliis, to the strength of 
sixteert thousand men, was (‘Stablished by the treaty 
of August 4th, 1710. This army of neutrality, as it 
was called, was to attack whichever Power crossed the 
houudarieb of the other in contravention of the treaty. 
Against this Charles also protested. 

* We must defer for the moment the issue of these 
arrangements, in order to follow the personal fortmies 
of Peter. Aft it leaving the Priith he travelled to 
AVarsaw, wJuTe he spent two days in hard work, and 
two in carousing, Ills object w'-ns to take the waters 
at (hirlsbad, in order that he might recover from the 
fatigue of his Turkisli campaign, and lie journeyed 
thither hy way of Tliorn, J\»seii, and Dresden. At 
Dresden he staged at an hotel in the Altmarkt, now 
the Hotel de rDurojio, and jiaid several visits to the 
Greeit Vaults, where he admired the masterpieces of 
turning m ivory, and tlie r/zr/.'fof his friend 
Diuglinger. Like other mortals. In* d(‘liglit<*d in the 
revolving swing of the Grosser Garten, and laughed 
immoderately when it went round so fast that his 
companions W'ore thrown ont. JJe also visited the 
* mines of ^Freiberg, which lie had omitted on the 
previous occasmn. He arrived at Carlsbad on kSej>> 
temher 24th, where he went through the regular cure. 

The marriage of Alexis was now imminent, and it 
was arranged to take place at Tor^au, on the Kibe. ^ 
So, after spending a week at Dresden, a place wliich 
seemed to have particular attractions for liim, he 
arriibed at Torgau on October Jitth. Tiie marriage 
took pluei^the next day. The service was perloruied 
in Kussian, except that the questions were asked of 
the* bride in Latin. Four days after the wi'ilding 
Alexis was sent to Thorn to superintend the pro- 
vibiouing of the troops. At Tojgau Peter made the 
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perfional acipiaintaiice of Leibnitz. From Torgau Peter 
journeyed to (Jrossor, when lie had an interview with 
the Crown Prince of Prussia, and two of the Danish 
minibterb, in order to arrange matters about Pome¬ 
rania, which he was anxious to invade. He 6id not 
reach Petersburg till January 9th, 1712, after an 
absence of nearly a } ear. 

The iirotest of Charles XII. had apparently deprived 
Sweden of tiie advantages of the treaty of neutrality 
mentioned above, and Peter’s best course seemed to 
be, if he wished to prev(‘nt Ids possessions on the 
Baltic from being attai’ked in the rear, to occupy the 
provinces held by her on the south of that sea. He 
at first jiroposed that the ‘‘ neutrality corps ” should join 
him, but that had been seareel} eollected ; therefore, 
under protests from other J’owers, he look the matter 
into his own hands, and in tlie autumn of 1711 *an 
army cc)nsi.sting of Hiissiaiis, >Sn^ons, and Danes, laid 
bii'ge to IStralsiind. The operations had but little 
effect, from tlie jealousies which e\isted betwe(*n the 
allies and the tlivergeiice of their views. They also 
had to reckon with the attitude of the (irrand Alliance 
Harley and »S1. John 'were now in power, and 
negotiations were beginning with Louis XIV. for the 
(‘.onclusion of jieace. Before this, the principal pre- 
occu]»ation of tin* allies had been to keep thg Northern 
AVar within bounds; now the allies might act together 
to pn‘vent Sweden from being crushed. Charles XIL 
had rijeeted all otters for a French Alliance ; he had 
k thus debcrved well of the Maritime Powers, and there 
was no reason why the\ should wish to see the balance 
of power in the north of Europe disturbed. 

The Tbur reached Stralsund in Jime 1712. lie 
found evcr^lhiug at a sLaudstill, because I he Danes 
had not furnished the promised cannon. The allies 
were obliged to retire. Peter WTute to Meiishili^f: 
“ I consider myself very unfortunate to have come 
here. God sees my ^ood iiiteutioiib and the crooked 
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dealinga^of others. I cannot sleep at night on account 
of the way in which 1 am treated.” He overwhelmed 
Frederick, King of Denmark, with reproaches for the 
failure ^of his duty. Worn out with labours and 
disappointments, he went to take the waters at Carls¬ 
bad and afterwards at Tejilitz. From there he was 


recalled by the nows tliat King Augustus was nego¬ 
tiating a separate peace with Cliarles, wliich was only 
prpvented by the absolute refusal of the 8w(‘disli king 
to recognise Augustus as King of Poland. 11c was 
therefore able to stay at his favourite city of Dresden, 
where be again inhabited the beautiful house of the 
famnu.s jewx'ller Dingliuger. The philoso}»hcr Leibnitz 
met. Peter at (’arfsbad, ami accom])aniod biin to 
Teplitz and l.)rcsdeii. He w^as rejiresenting partly 
tlic nitercstb of Austria ami ])arfly his own, and it is 
difltciill to detcrniino wdiether, in liis anxiety for 


liussiaii progress, he was actuated (diiijfly by motives 
of phijanthrojiy, or by tlie desire for pensions and 
decorations. I’etcr also found time to pay a visit to 
Berlin, wdiere nothing jiroved wortiiy of notice. The 
magnificent Frederick was now nearing the end of his 
reign, and the relations between tlie Tsar and his 


successor were to bo of a ditferent character. 


Leaving Berlin, Peter joined his troops at Mecklen¬ 
burg; but kii was not in lime to prevent, a s(!rioiis 
disaster. The active Swedish general, thunt Steribock, 
had collected a large force, intending to meet (Jharles 
Xll. in Poland, whitlier rejiort said that lie w'as 
coming, witli a large force of Turks and Tartars. 
Hearing, however, that the Danes were marching 
against him, he determined to attack them hefinx* the 
Kussiilns could come to their assistance. Tlie I'csiilt 


of this was*the battle of Gadebusch, when tlie Danes 
were defeated on December tiOth, King Fretierick IV. 
bein^ nearly taken prisoner. C^ount Fleming, with 
three thousand Saxon cavalry, among tiicmthe famous 
Mauiicf3 de Saxe, the son of King •Augustus and Anna 
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KOnigsmark, had joined the Danes after the battle had 
begun, and it was their flight at the first onset that 
caused the defeat. Maurice said afterwards that he 
had then learned how not to fight. A fortnight later 
Stenbock burned to the ground the whole*of the 
town of Altona, on the jjretext that bread was being 
baked there for the siii)pl3^ of the allied troops. Peter 
reached the place a week after the fire, and distributed 
a thousand rubles amongst the poorer inhabitants. 
He then proceeded to Hanover, where he made the 
acquaintance oi* the Elector George Lewis, who was 
shortly to succeed to the throne of England, under 
the title of George 1. England was beginning to 
exhibit jealousy of the growing power of Kussia, and 
it was important for Peter's interests that the future 
king should be on his side. 

It was but a short journey from Hanover to Wokfeu- 
bUttel, wdiere Peter executed the delicate task of per¬ 
suading the Tsarevna Charlotte to return to JSt. Peters¬ 
burg. Angry at tlie continued absence of Alexis, 
she had sought refuge in her father’s home. Soon 
after her arrival at the Kussian capital, Charlotte 
gave birth to a daughter, who received the name of 
Margarita Maria. A more iin]»ortaut visit was to 
Frederick William, the new King of Prussia, the 
father of Frederick the Great. His greatipassion was ’ 
for tall soldiers, and he wrould naturally be captivated 
by a sovereign of Peter’s colossal proportions. 
Frederick William had been impressed by them when 
he first saw Peter, tw'o years before, as Crown Prince. 
The Tsar knew how to gain his favour. On his 
return he sent him eighty giant dragoons, as well 
as twelve hundred muskets from the mamilkctory 
of Tula. In fact, on ditterent occasions, no fewer 
than two hundred ami forty-eight of those ac¬ 
ceptable presents were dispatched to Berlin. « For 
the moment, however, the new king was not prepared 
to enter into any embarrassing engagements untd he 
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nad gained more experience in the thorny paths of 
politics. 

After the battle of Gadebnsch and the burning of 
Altona^ Stenboch had been induced to throw himself 
into the fortress of Tonning, the foremost stronghold 
of Holstein. The Duchies of Schleswig and Holstein 
were at this time claimed by two rivals, the King of 
Denmark and the Duke of Ilolsteiu-Gottorp. The 
latter, Charles Frederick, a boy of twelve, was the 
nephew and heir-presumptive of Charles XII., and 
Stenbock might have some pretext for defending the 
dominibns of his future sovereign. He was, how(wer, 
in the middle of May, persuaded to surrender Jiimsell', 
with his army of thirteen thousand men, under tlio 
promise that lie should be allowed to return to ISw(?deu, 
a promise which was never iKJiformed, Steiibock 
died in prison at Copenhagen in 1710. Feter re¬ 
plenished his coffers by the ransom paid by Stcnbock 
and Iw contributions levied upon Hamburg and 
LUbeck. He spent the money in building shijis. He 
also contrived, by a series of intrigues which it would 
be tedious to relate, to gain possession of Stettin. 
General Meyerfeld, who held it, capitulated on 
the last day of September, and a convention was 
^ signed, by which, not only Htettin, but fcitralsund, 

* Wismar,and the island of lliigen, should be seejuestered, 
as they were caj)tured, to the King of l‘russia. This 
caused great pleasure to the Court of Berlin, and 
corresponding disgust to that of Cuiienhageii. King 
Frederick IV. protested against the arrangement, but 
without effect. 

Peter now turned his attention to the eonquest of 
FinlaJfd, which, in a letter to Apraxin, he called ‘‘ the 
mother of JJweden.” Peter appeared olf Helsingfors 
about the very time that Steuboek was surrendering 
at TcJtming. The Bwedes speedily abandoned it, as 
well as the town of J5orga and Abo, the capital of the 
province, being unable to defend (fhese places against 
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au overwhelminfr force. But no battle took ^}lace till 
October 17th, 1713, when Armfeldt was defeated, with 
heavy loss, by Aprixiii and Golitsyn, at Tammerfors. 
This placed the whole of Southern Finland in Rnssian 
hands, and a year later there was not a single Swedish 
soldier left in the ])roviiice. Abont the same time 
(August bth, 1714) Peter gained his first naval battle 
off Hango Head, a place well known to Englishmen 
in the (Jrimeari War. In this engagement he captured 
a frigate, nine galh^ys, and a hundred and sixteen 
guns, and was invested with the title of vice-admiral 
by llamodanofsky. 

On November 23nd, Charles XIL suddenly appeared 
before Htralsund. During the negotiations, which 
ended in the treaty of Adrianople, the Turks had done 
their best to persuade Charles to leave Bender and 
to go home through Poland. On his refusal, they 
attempted to carry him olf by force. He stood a 
siege in his own house, and, when most of his snpi)orter8 
had been killed or wounded, had tried to escape, but 
was taken prisoner and shut up in a fortress near 
Adrianople. He left Turkey with a large suite on 
October 1st, and, after undergoing great privations, 
arrived at the threatened stronghold. He at first 
desired to ])ush on the war witli vigour, but was soon 
persuaded to adopt the policy of Baron Gocftz, whom he ' 
made his minister ami favourite. A»4t was, he refused 
to n^cogiiise the sequestrations, and demanded the 
surrender of Stettin, refusing, however, to pay for it. 

This attitude forced Frederick W'illiam into active 
measures. Treaties were signed with Denmark and 
Hanover, and in July 1715, after tedious delays, an 
army of sixty thousand men, consisting of Prussian, 
Danish, and Saxon troops, invested Stralsund. The 
Kings of Denmark and Prussia, as well as the Russian 
ambassadors, Dolgoruky and Golofkin, were present 
in the camp, but the siege did not actually begin before 
October. We areWd by an eye-witness: “The day 
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before yesterday the Danish kinfy reviewed the Prnsaian 
cavalry and dined witli the King of Prussia, when, for 
joy at the capture of Usedom, they made mighty 
merry, «,ik 1 both kings danced about the table, even 
without ladies, and did other similar things ; and 
the Danish king smoked lobju^eo, although it was 
against his nature.” Strangely enough, no Hussiaii 
troops took part in the operation, mncli to the disgust 
of^ Peter. As Brliekiier remarks, in this case, as in 
others, everytliing seemed to go wrong where Peter 
could not be [)res(‘nt in person. Oharles XII. de¬ 
fended the i)iace vigorously, but was at last obliged 
to capitulate on December :2:ind, ITlo. In ordtu* that 
he might not fall into the hands of his enemie,s, Ik) 
left the plae.i’ a few hours earlier in a. little l)oat. 

the summer of this year a cond)ined KngJish and 
Dutch tleet sailed into the Baltic and left a ship or 
two at the ]>rincipal ports to protect English commerce. 
At Rei.'al, their farthest point, Peter went to meet them, 
and dined on hoard the English flairsbij> with Admiral 
Norris, whom he gave his portrait, set in diamonds, hi 
his own private circle, joy w^as clie(juered with sorrow. 
His daughter Natalia died in May, and the Crown 
Princess Charlotte in November, after giving birth to 
a sou. He was, liowcver, consoled hv I he birth of a 
second son, on November 10th, ITlh, calh‘d Peter 
after his fatlier.* lie wrote to the commander of the 
guard: “I announce to you that this night Cod has 
given me a recruit named after his father. God grant 
me to see him under a musket. J beg you to announce 
it with my compliments to the officers and soldiers. 
What is spent fc^r drink write down to ray account.” 

The time has now come to speak of l,he relations 
between f^eter and Ids eldest son, Alexis, wliich, 
although in many details controverted and obscure, 
cannot but leave a stain upon his memory. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

THK FLIGHT OF ALEXIS. 

I N tlie discontent wliich arose in consequence of 
Peter’s reforms, it was natural that the dissatisfied 
slionld look somewhere for an alleviation of their fears. 
They had turned at first to Peter's brother Ivan, and 
then to his son Alexis. Alexis became the subject of 
many stories which had no other foundation except 
the general dislike to -Peter’s government. It was 
said that he could not endure the foreigners, and that 
he bitterly hated tlie boyars and other officers who 
seiwed as Peter’s instruments. The fact that many 
were longing for the reaction which Alexis was to 
inaugurate, made him a dangerous person. His name 
might be used as the watchword oi a conspiracy, and 
it was very difficult for such a situation to exist with¬ 
out producing an enmity between father and son. 
Rumours depicted the antagonism as wol*se than it 
really was. In 1705 it was believed' in France that 
Peter had desired to murder Alexis as IvAn the Cruel 
had once killed liis heir with his own hands. The 
Tsar, it was said, had ordered Menshik6f to have 
Alexis executed, but, to the great delight of Peter, 
he had not carried out the command. The Russian 
Ambassader Matv^ief was even asked if anything of 
the kind was likely to have happened.*" He was 
naturally indignant, and replied tnat all such tales 
were manufactured in Sweden, and that suc£ an 
action would be impossible, not only in the great Tsar, 
but in the meanest of Russian peasants. 
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The best way of averting the impending straggle 
would have been to educate Alexis abroad, and Peter 
was very anxious to do this. In 1699 he thought of 
sendings him to Dresden, in 1701 to Vienna, in 1704 to 
Paris ; and we have the authority of Marlborough for 
saying that he was anxious that he should be brought 
up in England. None of these plans were carried out; 
but Peter, as far as he could, entrusted the education 
of’ his son to foreigners. Soon after he had been 
separated from his mother Eudoxia, at the age of eight, 
he was entrusted to a German, Neugebauer. He 
remained for a year under this tutor; but Neugebauer 
was eventually dismissed, in consequence of a quarrel 
witli the Russians who surrounded his charge. The 
occasion of the quarrel is sufficiently characteristic to 
be related. On June 3rd, 1702, Alexis was dining 
with Neugebauer, Alexis Naryshkin, and his former 
tutor Viazemsky. Alexis, after eating one piece of 
fowl, helped himself to another, upon which Naryshkin 
told liim to clear his plate, and to put the bones of the 
piece he had eaten back into the dish. Neugebauer 
declared that this was ill-bred. Upon this Alexis 
whispered to Nar^^shkin, which Neugebauer said was 
also ill-bred. A dispute then arose. Neugebauer said; 

• ‘‘None of you understand anything. When 1 get 
abroad with the Tsarevitch, then 1 know what I shall 
do.” He. then balled the Russians barbarous dogs, 
and pigs, threw down his knife and fork, and went 
away cursing. 

./vNeugebauer was, naturally, dismissed, and was 
succeeded by Huyssen, who was introduced to Peter 
by jPatkul. He wrote out a colossal plan of 
education for his charge, but he could not do much, 
because Pdter insisted that Alexis should serve as a 
com^ion soldier in the Northern War. Huyssen had 
the good sense to remain friends with Menshikdf, and 
in some degree to place himself under him. We 
CAU believe, however, that Menshikdf was not a model 
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governor, and there is nothing incredible in bis once 
having pulled Alexis to the ground by his hair, with¬ 
out Peter making any objection to the treatment, 
Alexis was born m March 1690, and was now there¬ 
fore thirteen years old. 

Huyssen informs us that after the taking of Narva 
in 1704, Peter, after admonishing him to follow his 
example, and to spare neither trouble nor danger, told 
him tliat if he did not follow his advice he would rot 
recognise him as his son, but would pray God to . 
punish him in this world and in the next. Huyssen 
was now sent on a diplomatic mission, and Alexis fell 
again into the hands of Russians. Just at the most 
important period of life his education was most 
neglected. He lived like a private person either at 
Preobrazhdnsk or at Moscow, with an income of twelve 
thousand rubles. He was left to himself, and fell into 
bad company. Alexis, at a later period, complained to 
his brother-in-law, the Em])eror Charles VI, that 
Menshikdf had not only purposely neglected his 
education, but had encouraged a propensity to drink 
which had undermined his health. Had Peter been 
able to take pcirsonal charge of his son’s eduC/ation, 
and to initiate him into Ijis political and military plans, 
he might have developed into a different character. 
The princii)al reason of the breach betweeU the father 
and the son was that the latter did not appreciate 
or care for Peter’s efforts in the civilisation of Russia, 
and the introduction of the European spirit. If Alexis 
had always been by his side, their divergence of views 
might either have been prevented altogether or made 
much less serious. But whilst the Tsar was altering 
the history of the world, and founding a new Russia, 
the Tsarevitch was left to the influence of those who 
grumbled at their sovereign, disliked his exploits, and 
united narrowness of mind with rough manners and 
disordered lives. 

There is a story that when some one was dilating to 
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Napoleon 1. on the terrible sorrow that his death 
wonld canse to France, , the Emperor asserted that 
there would be a general feeling of that men would 
shrng ^heir shoulders with an Ouj! ” of relief, and 
thank Heaven that they were going to have a quiet 
time once more. We may suppose that this was the 
general feeling at Moscow, with regard to Peter’s enter¬ 
prises. Alexis undoubtedly admired, and perhaps 
loved, his father, but he was of a quiet, peaceable 
disposition, and had little sympathy with the constant 
worry of campaign after campaign, travel after travel, 
innovation after innovation. 

Alexis was not incapable or stupid. He was fond 
of reading, especially in theology. In this he resembled 
his grandfather the Tsar Alexis, and his uncle the Tsar 
Theodore. A conversation with a priest, the discussion 
of a question of casuistry, gave him as mnch pleasure 
as the annoyance of a sea-journey, or the responsibilities 
of ao^Jive government, appeared to him intolerable. 
Alexis had no training in mathematics, drawing, and 
general technical skill, in which his father was so 
proheient. On the other hand, he took particular delight 
in the theological subtleties which have descended to 
the Eussian Church from Byzantine Christianity. 
These qualities, however amiable, were not calculated to 
make Eussia a great European Power. 

We know, frdm what has been already said, what 
Peter's tastes were, and what was the nature of his 
studies. Alexis, on the contrary,* busied himself in 
books on the Heavenly Manna, on the history of saints; 
he studied the rules of the Benedictine Order, and the 
of Thomas k Kempis. He was well 
acquainted with the Chnrch history of the Middle 
Ages, and Especially the history of Doctrine. He was 
more fitted tor a learned monk than a sovereign, bnt 
at the same time had a weak and self-indnlgent nature. 
If Peter could have sketched for himself the ideal of a 
successor, it would have been as faf removed as possible 

19 
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from the character of Alexis. He wi^ aftctfirards 
iodnced to confess npon the rack that his interconine 
with priests and monks had been fatal to him ; that 
they had confirmed him in drinking and in othp bad 
habits ; that they had inspired him with a dislike for 
aU serious work, and had made, not only the occnpation, 
but the very person, of his father nanseons to his taste. 
We have seen that the opposition to Peter took largely 
an ecclesiastical character, that he was branded as a 
heretic, and as the Child of Hell. The minister who 
did most to spread the belief that Peter was Anti¬ 
christ was protected by Alexis. It was an irremediable 
misfortune that Alexis, from his fifteenth to his 
twentieth year, shonld have been left to the influence 
of stagnant priests and reactionary monks, instead of 
living iu the fresli stream of experience which the 
energy and genius of his father was bringing into 
existence. 

A strong influence over Alexis was exercised by 
Jacob Ign&ief, his confessor. They had the same 
wishes and aspirations. Once, when Alexis confessed 
that he wished his fatlier were dead, Igndtief said to 
him: “ God will pardon yon. We all wish he were dead, 
because he lays such heavy burdens on the people. 
On the contrary,” said the confessor, “ all the people 
love you and place their hopes in you.” l^^n^Uief was 
the intermediary of communication ^between Alexis 
and his mother Endoxia. In 1706 the Tsarevitch paid 
her a visit in the convent of Suzdal, which anpoyed his 
father very much ; and besides this there was an inter¬ 
change of letters and presents. Many letters which 
l^ssed betweed Alexis and his confessor are preserv(^. 
We see by them that the young man was driven by 
the harshness of his father to resort to trickery and 
dissimulation. At one time, when abro^ he begged 
Ign&tief to send him a priest in the disguise oi his 
servant, that his soul might be saved in case he shonld 
die awsy from Hnssia. In him there was a curious 
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mixtar^ of religion and deoeit. He set before bimeelf 
a deep devotion as the Had* but tras nnscnipiilOTis as to 
tlie means. He thongkt it allowalde to do anything 
for wlyst lie coDceivea to be the interests of the true 
faith. Alexis and his friends formed a secret society, 
who corresponded in cipher and called each other by 
nicknames. They appear to liavc taken no part in 
politics, bnt to have been occupied with ecclesiastical 
questions and the details of drinking parties* Members 
of this society were the husband of Alexis’ nurse, and 
soni^ of the Har^shkins. The Archbishop of Krotitsa, 
alone of them, held a high position. 

When the project for the marriage of the Tsardvitch 
to the Princess of Wolfcnbuttel was on foot, the 

Society ” was naturally anxious that she should be 
admitted to the Greek Church. Alexis corresponded 
on this subject with Igndtief, and held out hopes of a 
conversion at some future period. As before narrated, 
the nmrriage took place on October 25th, 1711. At 
first they lived happily together, with mutual devotion 
to each other. Still, the first winter had to be passed 
in Thorn, a desolate region, wasted by war. (Jharlotte 
wrote to her mother: “ The houses opposite are half 
bnmed and empty. I myself live in a monastery. 
However, several Polish ladies from the neighbourhood 
have already visited me. There is not in these regions 
a single smic^ll village where there are not two or three 
noble- fiuniiies. ' They live there winter and summer, 
and fi)r that reason, even in the lai'ge.st towns it is 
impossible to find a single person of quality.” Their 
chief dii^eulty was a want of money. 

Charlotte did not go to St. Petersburg till the 
spring of 1713, and her husband, who was then in 
Finlandr did not retnm to the capital till late in the 
summer. After a short period of happiness, disputes 
arosd*, partly ^m want of money and partly from 
Alexis* hal^ts of drinking. He treated his wife 
roughly, and spoke diszespectfifily of her to the 
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seryanta* The Telatio&B between them went frpm bad 
to worse. Alexis became ill, and his doctor advised 
him to go to Carlsbad. His wife was told nothing 
about it. The travelling carriage ajpfpeared at the 
door on June 15th, 1714, and Alexis said, Good-bye. 
I am going to Carlsbad." During his six months’ 
absence he did not once write to her, although a 
daughter was born to him on July 23rd. He re¬ 
turned to Petersburg in December, and at first wm 
pleasant to his wife and devoted to his child ; but 
he soon fell in love witli Afrosinia, a Finnish girl, a 
serf of his tutor Yitlzemsky. The relations between 
them continued till his death. His habits of drunken¬ 
ness increased, and his health suffered seriously. In 
April 1715 he had to be carried senseless out of 
church, and his wife, writing of it, said: “ 1 ascribe 
his illness to the fast, and to the great quantity 
of brandy which he drinks daily, for he is usually 
drunk.” On October 23rd, 1715, Charlotte gave birth 
to a son, who afterwards became the Emperor Peter II.; 
but after her confinement a fever set in, and she died 
towards midnight on November 1st. The very day 
after the funeral Catherine, the second wife of Peter, 
gave birth to a boy. The conflict between Tsar and 
Tsardvitch, which had long been coming to a bead, 
now broke out. «. 

On the day of Charlotte’s funeral^. November 7th, 
Peter handed his son a letter, dated October 22nd, 
which contained an ultimatum. In this he stated that 
he considered Alexis unfit to carry on the business of 
government, that he had no care for military afSsirs. 
and no desire to learn anything. To whoi^ then,’ 
he continued, “ shall 1 leave that which I havb, by 
God’s help, planted and increased ? To him who is 
like the idle servant in the gos^l, who buried his 
tident in the ground? I think, oesides, what wbad 
and obstinate character you have. HoW mu^ have 
I scolded you fbr it, end not merely ^cotded, but beaten 
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you! flow many years^ have I not woken with you ? ’’ 
lie concludes by sajing that if he does not chanKe he 
will deprive him of his right to the throne, ana out 
him o^ike a blasted limb. In very truth, by the will 
of God, I will fulfil it; for as I have not spared my 
life tor my country and my subjects, how can I spare 
you who are unfit f Better a deserving stranger than 
an unworthy son.” Three days later Alexis replied 
to this letter by renouncing the succession. He said: 

see myself unsuitable and unfit for this business, for 
1 am quite devoid of memoiy^, without which it is 
impossible to do anything, am weak and do not possess 
all my intellectnal and bodily powers, and have become 
unsuited to the government of such a people, for which 
it is necessary to have a man not so rotten as I.*’ He 
apiiided to his new-born brother, to whom he wished 
good health, and committed his children to his father’s 
care. After this Prince Basil Dolgorfiky had a con¬ 
versation with Peter, and told Alexis that he had saved 
him Jtrom the scaffold. 

At the end of the year the Tsar became seriously 
ill, and the last sacraments were administered to him. 
As soon as he recovered lie wrote another and stronger 
letter to Alexis, dated January 3011i, 1716. In this 
he said that he mast either eliaiigo his character or 
become monk. If he did not give an immediate 
answer, ho would be treated as a criminal. Alexis 
answered very shortly, saying that he wished to go 
into a monastery, and begged permission to do so„ 
si^ng himself, “ Your slave and unworthy son 
Alexis.” Just at this time Peter was leaving Russia 
forlong travel abroad. Before Jie went he visited 
Alexis, whom he found ill in bed. The Tsarevitch 
repeated ^is desire to enter a monaster}^, but his father 
sai^ that it was not an easy thin^ for a young man ; 
he h^ better think over it carerally, and write his 
decision after a delay of six^ months. When this 
period had expired, Ale^s received a letter from his 
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father, asla^g for an immedil^ c(soi^<mi either«to join ^ 
him or to he^me a’monh.' fie r^tlm ftt once that he 
woiiid |o3n the Tsar, bet he had o^er plana in his 
head; ne intended to go either to Vienna or to Home, 
and to live nnder the protection oftbefimperor or 
the Pope until his father’s death. He thought that 
this would probably happen within twO years. He 
would then return to Russia and act as regent during 
the minority of his brother. He did not apparently 
contemplate ascending the throne himself. He left 
Petersburg on October 7th. When he arrived at 
Danzig he disguised himself us a Russian o&cr, 
adopted an assumed name, and travelled by way of 
Breslau and Prague to Vienna. 

Here, late one evening, he burst into the bedroom 
of the Imperial Vice-Chancellor, Count SchOnborn. 
He said that he came to tlic Emperor, his brother-in- 
law, for protection, to save his life. “ They wiA to kill 
me; they wish to deprive me and my poor'children of 
the throne. My father wishes to deprive me of w life 
and of the throne. The Emperor must save me.” He was 
not allowed to see the Emperor, but wa$ taken bade to 
his hotel, and was then sent, in disguise, first to the 
Castle of Weierbnrg, near Vienna, and then to Ehren- 
berg in the Tyrol, in the valley of the Lech. Here“lie 
livM very happily. Afrosiuia was with him) disused 
as a page. He had a good table, servahts, and plenty 
of books. No one connected with the placO had the 
slightest idea who he was. 

' Peter of course made every effort to discover the 
hiding*place of his sou, bnt it was not t&l th^ 'end of 
April 1717 that he found out where he Wft$; and even 
then he would not believe it. Alexis, who was ready 
to do anything rather than return to his falheir^ was 
conducted with great secrecy to Naples, Aud shut^ up 
in the Castle of St. Elmo, accompanied ny bis mis^ss 
Afrosinia. As soon as he arrived be wi^ letters to 
the Senate and the cl^gy, giving the rea^fis for his 
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ilightMaud beggitkg alwavs to remember him 
These letters merit their destination, bai 

were detained k where iiter still are. Th( 

removal of ileile, alihotigh condneted with the 
greatest secreey^ was carefmly watched, and Petei 
very soon knew where he was to be found. He de¬ 
cided to send Tolstdi, the most expert of his diplo- 
matists^ to Vienna, to demand the surrender of hh 
•son. The Dmperor took time to reply, bat Tolstdi, bj 
the inflnence of the Princess of Wolfenblittel, obtainec 
permission to have an interview with Alexis. 

The emissaries arrived at Naples on October 5th 
Tolstdi presented to Alexis a letter from his father 
saying that if he would return he should have n( 
punishment, but his best love, bnt, should he refuse, 
he shonM be punished as a traitor. Alexis asked for 
fwo days, to consider what he should do, and then 
said that it would be dangerous for him to return. 
Tol^tdi threatened that the Tsar would take him dead 
or alive, Alexis became very ill, and the Viceroy’s 
secretary was bribed to suggest to him that the 
Emperor might withdraw his protection. Tolstdi now 
took a bolder tone, and threatened Alexis that Peter 
was on the road to Italy to seize him by force. Worn 
(rat by arguments and threats, ho consented to go, on 
oonditioa that he might live cpnetl^ in the country in 
the compan;^of Afrosinia. Having found his weak 
uoipt, Tolstdi obtained an order that Afrosinia should 
l>e ^eprated from him; but she was allowed to stay 
one i|ktght longer, and the next morning, persuaded, i 
is bdieved, by Afrosinia, he declared his readiness to 
go to Husaia if he might marry her hefoie he reached 
fcjff Petersburg. Tolstdi approved of this, and recom- 
mendedpthe Tsar to consent to it, saying that it would 
disc^dit Alexis in the eyes of Europe and give the 
iiflpr^siun that the sole reason for his flight was his 
devotioii to, his mistress. Alexis wrote to his &ther 
in submissive terms, remindkig him of his promise 
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of forgiveness, and Peter replied tliat lie copj^rmed 
the pardon which had been promised bjr Tolstdi, and 
was also ready to consent to the proposed marriage, if 
his son shonld desire it when he retarhed, but tl^at it 
hBd better take place in Bnssia. Alexis, he said, 
might live where he pleased, in one of his country 
palaces. 

Alexis travelled slowly home. He visited the 
shrine of St. Nicholas at Bari, spent some time in 
Home, and had an interview with the Pope. Afro- 
sinia was left behind at Venice, on the ground of 
health. On January 21st the travellers reached Riga, 
and Tol6t6i left Alexis to proceed to the Tsar at 
Moscow. A fortnight later he arrived at Tver, on 
the way to Moscow. From this place he wrote to 
Afrosinia: “ Thank God, nil is well, and I expct to 
be rid of everything, so as to live with you, if God 
allow, in the country, where we shall not have to 
trouble about anything. As soon as I arrive I^^will 
write to you all in detail.” Afrosinia’s replies^'are 
not worthy of her lover’s devotion. She appears as 
an ignorant, vulgar woman, occupied with material 
desires. She arrived at St. Petersburg at the end of 
April, and was immediately arrested and imprisoned 
She bore a child, but of its sex or fate we know 
nothing. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

THE DEATH OF ALEXIS. 

O N Jannary Ist, 1718, Alexis entered Moscow. 

Three days later a solemu assembly was lield 
in the Kremlin of all the dignitaries, temporal and 
H])iritaal. The Tsarevitch was introduced as a prisoner, 
without his sword, accompanied by Tolstt'n. lie wept 
bitterly, threw himself on his knees before his father, 
and begged pardon for his crimes. A paper was road, 
signed by him, confessing his wickedness, and asking 
that his life might be spared. Peter tlien made a 
speech, recounting his offences, and saying that he 
could answer nothing to them, but he begged only 
for pardon ^nd life, and renounced the inheritance. 
He therefore granted him pardon, on the condition 
thatdie should reveal all who had been his accomplices. 
‘ A printed manifesto was then read, which declarcil 
Alexis disinherited, and proclaimed Peter Petrdvitch 
as Tsardvitch and heir to the throne. The assembly 
then proceeded to the Cathedral of the Assumption, 
where Alexis took the oath of allegiance to the new 
heir, and promised never to attempt to regain the 
inheritance fbr himself. All present took a similar 
oath. *«In the evening the manifesto was published to 
the world, and for three days the people were invited to 
the cathedred, to tfdre the new oath of allegiance. 

Pet&r had broken his word. The pardon had been 
promised absolutely without condition, but now the 
condition was made that Alexis should reveal all his 
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advisers and acoooiplices. A number of ^er^ns 'vore 
arrested, Mafi^ Alexeevna FeWs balf^sister, K&in, 
Vi^aemsby, Bai^jl Dolgo^ky^ Jaopb Ivdn 

Attm^i^, the servant of Aleils, "at%d many othem* 
St» Fetersbnrg was placed in a state of siege. No one 
was allowed to leave the city, and apothecaries were 
forbidden to sell arsenic and other TKtison^, for which 
there was a sadden demand. The Tsar oondncted the 
whole inquiry in person. He ordered the arrests, 
drew up the lists of interrogations, and was present 
at the tortures. He seemed to be possessea by a 
passion to discover every hasty word spoken years 
before, every treasonable thought, the most secret 
desires of the accused. Every act of torture iiicreased 
the number of the proscribed, and the inquiry was 
extended to all who bad in the slightest dWree ex¬ 
pressed any discontent or bitterness against &e Tsar 
and his system. ' 

Amongst the accused appeared Peter’s forr^ier wife 
Ijludoxia. It was found on inquiry that she had 
broken the rules of the convent by not weiu*ing the 
nun’s habit, and also that for some time she had con¬ 
ducted an amorous intrigue with a Major OluSbof. She 
was punished by being sent to a convent at Old Lidoga, 
where she lived till the accession of her grandson,^ 
Peter II., in 1728. After that she resided at Moscow, 
and occasionally a^)))eared at Court. * Shedi^ in 1730, 
in the reign of tbe Empress Anna, Ho^ithens Bishop of 
Hostdf, was accused of havii^ prophesied ,the .death 
of the Tsar, and of having offered public l^ers for 
Eudoxia. He said, before his torture: I the 

only guilty one in this afiair? Look into ycfta own 
hearts, all of you* What do you find there Y * listen 
to'what is spoken among the people.” N<uthm&<)puld 
he i^ved against him, bnt he oondomnw t/o a 
orQjg^oath. Marie Alex^ievna^^was impnig^ in 
S4iil^burg tmdl 1721, when W aUow^ to 
return to St Peterabuig, and died in 2723. 
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Some •of tbe pri 80 i^er$ wore ex^coted on march 
2dth and 2dt]^ 0}ldbo£ after eulEhring horrible 
tortnree, was impaled*. Too Bishop of !^Bt6f was 
broken on the wheel; his head was cnt t>ff and exposed 
on a stake. Kikin was treated in the same way. 
Dokiikin, the ohe person who had dared to protest 
against the oath of allegiance to the Tsarevitch Peter, 
was placed three times on the rack, and afterwards 
bix>ken on the wheel, declaring, as he died, that he 
was ready tp suffer anything for tlie word of Christ. 
Basil *DolgQrdky was saved from death, bat was 
deprived ox his honours and dignities, and was exiled. 
He was, however, pardoned on the occasion of 
(Catherine’s coronation, and made a field-marshal by 
Peter ll. Igndtief was executed in December. On 
the great square before the Kremlin, where the 
executions took place, a scaffold of white stone was 
erected. All round were iron s})ikcs, on which the 
heads *were fixed, while the bodies of tbe criminals 
were heaped ^ at the top. Anxious as Peter was 
to introduce European ensfoms, when revenge was 
in question he suffered himself to rage like an Oriental 
despot. • 

The Tsar now returned to St. Petersburg, aecom- 
panted by Alexis. The young man was given apparent 
liberty, ahdP lived in a bouse near tbe palace. When 
he coi^iWtnlatedPthc Tsaritsa Catherine at tbe festival 
of Easter, he begged her to intercecic for him that he 
might marry Afoosinia; but no notice was taken of bis 
request* Peter went to live at his new residence of 
Peterihof, and here his son and Afrosinia were 
exatn^ea by him in person. Bhe gave a full account 
of alllbheir life abroad, and repeat^ every unguarded 
word and*expTe^ioD that she could remembe? of 
Alex||^ It became certain, from her evidence, that 
he hiA hmj^Clf composed the manif esto t o the Senators, 
sent Elmo. She 8aid^l|||: that he had 

received the news of rebellion that he had 
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been determined not to be deprived of the soccession; 
she spoke of the attempts he had made to form a 
partv for himself, and of the hope that If, after Peter^s 
deatii, some were on the side of Peter Fetrdvitch, 
others would be for Alexis. 

Perhaps the worst thing Peter heard was the design 
of Alexis, after he shonld come to the throne, to 
disband the fleet, reduce the army, and to remain 
quiet at home, having no more wars. He saw by this 
that, if Alexis succeeded and in a country like Bussia 
his succession was always i[)Ossible—the system to 
which he had devoted his life was in danger of being 
destroyed, and that there was nothing left for him but 
to put Alexis to death. The result of these inquiries 
was that Alexis was arrested and confined in the 
fortress of St. Peter and St. Paul, while the traitress 
Afrosinia reaped the reward of her villainy by bSing 
released without torture. She lived the rest of her 
life at Si. Petersburg, and married an officcri of the 
guard. 

Peter now consulted the Bishops and clergy as to 
what he ought to do. They took refuge in the 
utterances of the Bible, and showed that if the Tsar 
wished to punish his son he had authority to do so, and 
if he desired to pardon him he could follow the example * 
and prece])ts or Christ. He then assembled a High 
Court of Justice consisting of a huhdred twenty 
seven members. The Tsarevitch was first tortured with 
the knout. He was then, under the direction of Tolstdi, 
made to write answers to some written questkms. He 
expanded the information already given by Afriisinia. 
He mentioned the names of persons from whom he 
expected a favourable reception, in case,of his aefession 
to the throne and his return to Bussia. He adhiitted 
that he had heard of attempts to put the Tsar to^tli, 
and also that if there had been an insurrecnon in 
Peter's lifetime he would not have refused to place 
himself at the head bf it. 
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In all^tbis there was no proof of d^nite action* bnt 
merely statements as to now he might have acted 
in the case of certain eventnidities. But the !fsar 
interpreted this to ipaply that he intended to seize the 
government, if possible, even in his father’s lifetime, 
and with the help of rebels. He also admitted iJiat 
he would have been glad of the armed intervention of 
the Emperor Charles VI. in his favour, and that he 
wpold have richly rewarded the imperial troops if they 
had assisted him in gaining the throne. Brilckner 
tells ns* that recent researches have made it probable 
that these answers were written down by Alexis at the 
dictation of other nersons. After another spell of 
torture he confessea that he had written a letter to 
the Metropolitan of Kief, with the object of stirring up 
the population of Little Russia to rebellion. At last, 
on •July 5th, the High Court declared unanimously 
that Alexis had for years concealed plans of conspiracy, 
that he had desired the death of his father, and had 
wished to acquire the throne during his father’s life¬ 
time with the assistance of the Emperor. 

The sequel is buried in obscurity. Tlie Russian 
writer Usti^dlof, who, together with Solovi^f, is the 
great authority for all facts connected with the life 
of Peter, found the following entry in the garrison 
journals o^t^e fortress of St. Peter and St. Paul: 
“ On July 7th, at eight o’clock in the morning there 
assemble in the garrison his Majesty, Prince 
MenshUjuSf, and others. The torture took place. At 
eleven thev all separated. On the same clay, at six 
o’clock in tneafternoon, the Tsarevitch Alexis Petrdvitch 
died in prison.” The probability is that he died in 
cUna^oence of the torture. One blow of the knout 
n^bteauae death, and Alexis had received forty.**'*4[!he 
of^ul report published to the world stated that when 
Aloxib him heard the sentence of death he was struck 
with apoplexy, and tbat after he had received the 
consoliiionB of his religion and* had been reconciled 
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with^his father^'tie died* This account was, of course, 
disbeliey|B4 a number of stories gained credence 
about the manner of his death. So&m said that he was 
behsa4e(}, others that he was poisoned) others that he 
v^as smothered with cushions. De Bie^ the Dutch 
resident, wrote to his Government that Alexis had died 
from haying his veins opened. His despatches were 
seized at the post-ofHee and diplomatic representations 
were made, in consequence of which De Bie had to 
leave St. Petersburg, and was appointed bv his 
Government to Stockholm. The popular belief was 
that Peter had murdered Alexis with nis own hand. 

The conduct of Peter after the death of his son was 
certainly not that of a grieving father. The next day 
was the anniversary of the battle of PolUva. It was 
celebrated in the usual manner, the festivities ending 
with a banquet and a ball. On the day following, the 
body of the Tsarevitch was exposed publicly, with the 
face and right hand uncovered, so that all who pleased 
might kiss it and bid him farewell. On July 10th 
the birthday of tbe Tsar was kept with all customary 
rejoicings. A new vessel, designed by Peter, was 
launch^, and named the Li earn. On the following 
evening, four days after his death, the body of Alexis 
was buried by the side of his wife. The foreign 
ministers were not invited, and were told i^t to wear 
mourning, as the Tsarevitch had died u criminal. Wc 
are told that the preacher chose for his text the words, 
<< 0 Absalom, my son, my son,*’ and that pdter wept 
• bitterly. 

John Perry, whose book on the condition Off Bustia 
at that time has been already quoted^ ^ud who ha^ left 
tW country before the catastremhe m Alexis, Wrote 
thab^< Peter should die, much qf the good effected by 
him would perish with him, and th|te.the old abuses 
would be repeated. The Tsardvi^v Be said/ had 
quite a different temperament to Mjl' aud was 
given up to bigotry aud eupeistirion. He ^rould 
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tbereforew re^iotroditce the old Bnesieit ways, *aad 
many of the noble and praiseworthy things which 
Peter had began wonld be left uncompleted. This 
is the /eal justifioation, if any could be found) 
for the treatment Of Alexis. An admiref of Peter 
might say that he was ready to sacrifice every¬ 
thing for the advancement of Russia, an essential 
condition of which was, that the country should adopt 
European ways. For this purpose he sacrificed him¬ 
self, hist wife) and even his son. But in politics, as 
judged by the historian, the end does not justify the 
means, and Peter's conduct must be weighed by the 
ordinary standards of morality In one way Alexis 
was avenged. Peter Petrdvitch, the son on whom liis 
father Wa set his heart as a worthy successor, died in 
1719 ; and the child of the murdered Tsarevitch, the 
grandchild of Eadoxia, eventually ascended the throne 
as Peter 11. 

A French proverb says, It is only the dead who 
come bock.” So it was with Alexis. For twenty 
years after his death his ghost seemed lo arise, and 
to threaten the stability of the fabric, the foundations 
of which h^d been laid in his blood. In 1723 a 
beggar named Rodionof gave himself out as Alexis 
in the neighbourhood of Vologda. In 1725 two false 
Alexis’ appeared, one a soldier, nnmtsl Semikof; and 
a Siberian peasslut. They were both executed. In 
1732 another beggar, Trushemk, arose as the true 
Alexis amongst we Don Cossacks. And in 1738 the 
last and most formidable pretender was seen at Kfef, 
in the person of Minisky, a common labourer. He 
attraejea many people to him: a priest gave him 
assistance. After a long trial, the impostor and his 
accomplice •perished by the death of impaling. fflBhy 
other persons werd'Sexecated by barbarous deaths; tbev 
were mntikted^ hung, beheaded, broken on the wheel, 
and qnartered. 

All these horrors, which stain* the reign an<l the 
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charter of Peter, from the fate of the Streltsi to that 
of Alexis, have the same origiu and the same explan¬ 
ation. lliere was a deep antagonism between the Tsar 
and his subjects. The Tsar represented what he believed 
to be progress and civilisation ; the people refused to 
desert thwr attachment to the past. The victory was 
won by the sovereign ; but few will refuse to admit 
that it was dearly purchased. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 


PETER’S SECOND JOURNEY. 

W E have desired to present this tragic sU)ry in 
ati uninterrupted narrative. We must now 
go back to Peter’s two years of travel in 1710 and 
1717, which preceded the trial of his heir. Twenty 
}’ears before he had journeyed as a learner; he 
j»ow made a triumphal i)rogres8, as a victorious 
monarch. He set out early in February 1716, and 
was accompanied by his niece Catherine, the daughter 
of iv tri. nis first stopping-place was Danzig, where 
]je had an interview with King Augustus. It is said 
that he arrived at Danzig on a Sunday, just at the 
time of Divine service, and went to church. During 
the servidb, feeling a draught, he took the wig olf the 
Ijead of the Burgomaster, who sat next to him, and 
placed it^on his own, returning it, at the close of the 
service, with ^thanks. Here also he celebrated the 
marriage of tnc Princess Catherine with Karl Leopold, 
Duke of Mecklenburg. The marriage turned out 
unhapi^y. Catherine had a daughter, known after-* 
wards as Anna Leopoldovna, who married Duke 
Anton Ulrich of Brunswick-Bremen, and had five 
chtjdren, the eldest of whom became Emperor of Russia 
for a sj^ort time in 1740, under the regen(^Mf bis 
mother. • 

At Stettin, on Mav 18th, the Tsar had an interview 
with Frederick William, King of Prussia; and at 
Altona with the King of Deoniark. From this place 
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he prdceeded to Pyriuuut to take the waters, those of 
Carlsbad being thought too strong for him. Here be 
enjoye4 the company of Leibnitz, who admired him 
very mpcb. He met his wife Catherine at Schwerin 
and carried her to Hostock, from which place he set 
out witii forty-eight galleys. He tried to stimulate 
the Danes to attack Scania, but did not succeed, and 
in a letter to his wife he compared his two allies and 
himself to the three horses of a Rnasian troika^ two of 
which^ being young and unbroken, do nothing but 
impede the middle horse, which they ought to assist. 
In Copenhagen he was treated with distinguished 
honours by Danes, Dutch, and English. But they 
were all afraid of him and of each other. The Danes 
believed that he wished to attack Copenhagen ; the 
others that the Danes had oilered him, not only Danish 
Pomerania, bat also the possession of Stettin. The 
Euglieh were perhaps the most alamed, because 
English merchants looked with suspicion on Russia 
ob&ning a dominant position in tlie Bsdtic. It is said 
that Admiral Norris received orders to annihilate t)ie 
Russian fleet, to secure the person of the Tsar, and to 
secure the retirement of all the Russian troops; but the 
Admiral very properly represented to his sovereign 
the dangerous effect which such a proceeding would 
have on the many English who were living in Russia 
for purposes of commerce. They detergiinea, however, 
to keep a sharp look-out on Peteris movements, and 
on no account to allow him to be alone in the Baltic. 

> They thought it possible that he might get possession 
of Before this Admiml had pro¬ 

pose a cruise in the Baltic, and had Peter the 
command of the joint fleet. Therms ware twenty-one 
RuiMd^ Danishi itod ty^entyrAre 

JJuum Vessels of Vr, the wholes together with 
mip hant vessels, faking up a tote! of right hundred 

exoedition awnst Scania caused 
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greal^ terror, especially to England. It wafc feared 
that If Peter once obti^ed a f(^ting in that part of 
Sweden, he wonld nerer leave it, and that he wonld 
become master of the Baltic. Therefore George I., 
both in his rej^al and his Electoral capacity, begged tlie 
Emperor to interfere. All that Peter conld secnrc 
was a recognisance on the coast. He found Scania* 
strongly fortified, and that it was defended by an 
army of twenty thousand men. Several Russian 
' ships—especially the Frineeasy on which Peter was 
—were considerably injured by the Swedish fire. 
Peter was very mnch disappointed at the failnre of 
this enterprise. He dismissed it with difiEiculty from 
his mind, and it was probably the reason why the 
tdliance eventually broKc up. 

Peter left Copenhagen on October 27th, 1716, and 
went through Schwerin and Liibeck to Havelbcrg, 
where ho h^ an interview with the King of Pmssia 
Here he found a cordial reception. England-Han- 
ovel*, in its terror of Peter, had attempt^ to force 
Frederick William to insist upon the removal of 
llnssiun troops from German soil as dangerous to the 
existence of Empire. But at that time there was 
great jealousy between Hanover and Brandenburg, 
yrho were b(^i struggling for th(^ predominance in 
Germany*. Hanover had just received an apparent 
accession of 64rength by the elcvalion of her Elector to 
the English throne. It seems strange to us at the 
present day to think that there e\Cr was a time when 
a de2)endottcy of the English crown might have aspired 
to the position in Germany now held by Prussia ; but 
so it was. Frederick William saw his interests clearly. 
Unmade a note in the reply to the representations of 
Hanove{: Tomfoolery—shall refuse, and sitiAst by 
brother Peter, and put a haltpr on the Hanoverians, 
theft they may not hit me over the head and contest 
Pomerania.” 

To the argument that the T^r wish^ j||Pbkblish 
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himscAf in Germany by occnjiying Lubeck, Hamburg, 
and Wismar, the King replied : “ The Tsar has given 
his word that he will take nothing for himself from 
the Empire. Besides this, part of his cavalry is 
marching towards Poland, and it would be im])ossiblc 
for him to take these three cities without artillery, 
which he does not possess,” The result was the 
formation of an alliance to protect each other in case 
of attack, and to secure to Russia the provinces 
conquered by her against an attempt of Sweden to 
recover them. In pursuance of this policy the walls 
of Wismar were razed, much to the disgust of the 
Hanoverians. 

Passing by Hamburg and Bremen, Peter reached 
his beloved Amsterdam. Here he expected to meet 
George 1., but was disappointed. (Jatherino, after 
recovering from a confinement, the fruit of which dijd 
almost immediately, joined Peter at Amsterdam, and 
they took much pleasure in visiting his former haunts. 
He went to his old home at Zaandam, and bolih he 
and Catherine dined with his old friend Calf. Whilst 
he was in Holland an event happiied which to some 
extent altered his relations witn England. It was 
discovered from the papers of Count Gyllenborg, the 
Swedish representative in London, that Charles XTI. 
had a design of invading Scotland with twcl^^o thousand 
troops, in conjunction with the Pretender. Gyllenborg 
was arrested. Peter was delighted, and wrote to 
Aprixin : “ Have 1 not been right in always drinking 
to the health of the Swede? One could not have 
bought at any price what he himself has done.” The 
])]easure was, however, dashed by the discovery that 
Gyllenborg’s^apers seemed to implicate in theplot 
ErdfittOy the Tsar’s physician, and it was suggested that 
Peter was also privy ^o it. Peter denied, with justice, 
that he had ever cherished ideas unfriendly t6 the 
Hanoverian succession. 

Leavviig Holland, l^eter proceeded to Paris, in order 
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to lay the fonodation of a Eosso-French alliance, which 
has been so strangely revived in our own day. The first 
movement towards this alliance had come from France. 
The burning question in Europe for many years after 
the death of Louis XIV. was that of the French 
Succession, a question which, indeed, never arose, but , 
which might have arisen at any time. If the weakly 
child, Louis XY., had died, the succession would have 
been disputed between two claimants—the Duke of 
Orleans, now Kegent, and Philip V., King of Spain. 
Orleans was anxious to obtain as much support as 
])os8ible amongst the Powers of Europe. He therefore 
deserted the Pretender, who had always been assisted 
by his predecessors, and formed a triple alliance with 
Eughuid-Hanover and Holland. He had also signed 

secret treaty with Frederick William, promising tbe 
possession of Stettin as a price for a guarantee, and 
was now anxious U) gain the adhesion of Peter. The 
Abls" Dubois was opposed to this step, as being 
likely to estrange the Maritime Powers, and eventa> 
ally the arrangement was confined to a promise that 
Francii should not assist Sweden in the course of the 
war, slmidd give a subsidy to Peter, and endeavour to 
bring about a peace which should not be unfavourable 
t!b Eussia. In order to bring about this result, for 
which hff was sincerely anxious, Peter determined to 
go himself to Paris. Tliern was also an idea of 
marrying the unfortunate Alexis to. a daughter of the 
Ecgent, and it is said that Peter cherished to the en(l 
of his life a scheme for uniting his own daughter 
Elizabeth to Louis XY. 

Peter travelled slowly by way of Antwerp, Brussels, 
Ghent, Bruges, and Ostend to Dunkirk, wWe he 
iu8|>ect^d the f^tifications then in process oi^^aestruc- 
tioB, in accordance with the pitovisions of the treaty of 
Utrecht. From this place he wrote to Catherine : It 
is very sad to look at rains of this fortress, and 
especially the harbour.*’ Hh kept his Easter at 
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Calais. We are toM of his habits, that he ‘tises 
earlj, breakfasts ab<mt ten o’clock, dines about seven, 
and retires before nine. Ho drinks liqueurs before 
meals, bc^ and wine in the afternoon, sups very little, 
and Bon^mes not at all.” He m^ived at Paris on 
•May 7th, at half-past nine in the evening. Two 
apartments had been prepared for him, one at the 
liOuvre and the other at the Hotel Lesdigi^res, on 
the Seine, near the Arsenal. He Only stayed an honr 
at the Louvre, where he found the rooms too large 
for him. He inspected the repast of sixty covers, 
which was ready there, hut contented himself with 
bread, and radishes, tasted six kinds of wine, and 
drank two glasses of beer. If Peter had been as 
moderate in his drinking as he was in his eating, he 
would ^obably have lived longer and would have had. 
better health. He then retired to the Hotel Les- 
digiOres, where he slept in a small bedroom on a 
camjkM. He was visited both by the Hegent and 
the ILing, Louis XV., the latter a child of seven years 
old. We are told that at the end of the visit Peter 
rose, took the King up in his arms, and kissed him 
several times with great politeness and tenderness. 
His account to Catherine is: “1 infoim you that last^ 
Monday the little King visited me here; he is only*^ 
a finger or two taller than our dwarf^Lu^. The 
child is very handsome in face and build, and sensible 
enough for his age.” In several letters <he^ mentions 
the painful impression which the conditioh of the 
peasantry made upon him. 

It is interesting to see what the leaders of the 
Great Nation thought of Peter. France was at this 
time gjxjng the law to Europe in xhtmners and refine¬ 
ment, andpi^e &om her was the jud|pient of a eon^ 
noisseur, Jillefdy wrotfe; “J ^ you. that Htis 
Piinoe, siidd to be barbaio^ is hdt eb at aO. He 
displayed seutimeuts of grande%;genero8%, i^d polite¬ 
ness, which :we by no means ea^ted.” The BegehPs 
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mother, the famotiB, FiyUktine PripcefiB, one of the 
acntest jndlgments that ever came near a throne, 
writeR : ** I received to-day a great viBit, that of my 
hero tile Tsar. 1 find that he has veir good manners, 
taking this expreesion mm fa<}ony and not in the least 
affected. He has much jnagment* He speakH bad 
German, bnt m»ke^ himself understood without 
trouble, and talks very freely. He is polite to every- 
lK)dy, and is much liked.” 

Peter sp^t his time in a manner which we can well 
imagine from what we have jirevionsly heard of him. 
He saw everything that was to be seen. A medal was 
struck in his honour with the inscription Vires 
acqmtit enndo. He was solemnly received by the 
Sorlionne, and pre^uted with a plan for the union of the 
Kastern and Western Chnrches. He was elected a 
luember of the Acad^inie des Sciences. His portrait 
was painted by Rigand. His personality, his know¬ 
ledge, Ills many-sided interests in politics, in handi¬ 
craft, and. in science, made a deep inyiression. His 
geniality was ac'knowledged by all. St. Simon, the 
great critic of that Court, says of the alliance : ‘‘Notliing 
conld be more advantageous to us, l>oth in respect to 
onr commerce, as well as to our ])restige in the North, 
iif Germany, and in the whol(‘ of Europe.” He also 
describesliim thus: He is a very tall man, well made, 
not too stout, vKth a roundish face, a high forehead and 
fine eyebrows, a short nose—bnt not too short—large at 
the end. His lips are rather thick, bis complexion a, 
ruddy browii, fine black e^'es, large, lively, piercing, and 
well apart, a. majestic and gracious look when he 
wished, otherwise severe and stern, with a twitching 
whifih did not often return, but which disturbed his 
look and*his whgl6 expression, and inspired fefll^^This 
last^ but a moment^ accompanied by a wild and 
terrible look, and passed away as quickly. His whole 
air showed his intellect, his rraection, and his greatness, 
and did not lack a certain grdbe.” After describing 
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his dress, he says: With all this simplicit^^, and 
in whatever bad carriage or company he might be, 
one could not fail to perceive the air of greatness which 
was natural to him.” '' 

Peter left Paris on Sunday, June 20th. He passed 
by Bheims, and it is said that on being shown the 
missal on which the kings of France had for many 
years taken the coronation oath, he read it easily, 
to the great amazement of the clergy who did not 
know that it was written in Slavonic. He procee<leil 
to Spa, where he drank the waters for five weeks. 
He joiiKHl Catherine at Amsterdam on August 2iid. 
Here the treatj", which had been the subject of much 
negotiation, was signed on August 15th. It oblige d 
the three Powers of France, Russia, and Prussia, o 
guarantee the treati'*s of Ctrcclit and Baden, and to oo 
their best to bring about pem^e in the North. At th»- 
same time, the good offices of France to this end wck* 
not to be 8upj)ortcd by force. France also promisetl 
tliat when her engagements with Sweden came to an 
end, in April 1718, she would consider the jwssihility 
of acceding tx> lector’s request of putting Russia in 
Sweden’s ]pace. The Tsar returned to Petersburg on 
October 20th, and Catherine, whom he had left at 
Wesel, arrived tlie same evening. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

•rriK PKACW OF NYSTAW. 

n ^HE War of the Spanish Snecessioii had long siiif-e 
* come to an end, and all parties were desirous 
<he Great Northern War, wliieh ))egan before it, 
id also find its termination. Wo know that Peter 
M.-, -elf was auxions for peace. Europe could not wish 
ii ,'ss, itccause the coiitinimnce of the war seemed 
to increase the power of Kiissia, which every oiit* 
had horned to dread. Swe<len had, indeed, lost mindi, 
but slu* feared that she might lose more. It was 
often said that peace was imi)Ossiblc so long as Charles 
XU. was alive, and many wislicd for his death, and 
insinuated tliat lie was mad and ought to be deposed 
Charles, liowever, bad altered his opinion. In 1710, a 
Swedish general, Hang, began to speak to Kurdkin of 
peace. At*tlie-time when llussia and France were 
api»roaching eadi other, Kurdkin had many confin-- 
ences with Charles’s devoted friend 'Poniatowski, in 
which Baron Gdrtz, the coiifidental adviser of 
Charles, also took a part. The result of these conver¬ 
sations was the proposal of a conference in Finland, a 
quiet*^country, where things conld Ikj done in secret. 
When son^e agreement had been come to, Pe^^^^.aiul 
("harles could ha|r^ interview. At last a village 
called* LofIS, near I^marsund, ih one of the Aland 
Islands, was fixed upon. 

Peter met GOrtz at the Palace of Loo in August 
1717, and agreed^ to the Congress. The consent of 

«3 
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(Jbarles XIL was given shortly afterwards. Bat the 
outlook was not altogether peaceftil at this time. 
Peter would have been very glad if Denmark wonld 
have consented to invade Scania, and the Danes could 
not feel comfortable so long as the Bnssian force 
remained in Mecklenburg. Pmssia was also alarmed 
lest the Tsar should demand too much. He had asrrced 
to snrrender Finland if necessary, but Frederick 
William wonld have liked him to have given up Reval 
as well. Peter, on the other hand, insisted af>on 
keeping the whole of Livonia. Notwithstanding tliis, 
the treaty of Havelberg was renewed, and Peter 
promised to keep the King of Prussia informed of tlie 
progress of the negotiations. The English also hnd 
their share in bringing about a general peace. At this 
time Admiral Norris was in Amstetdam, concluding a 
treaty of commerce. Golrtfkin pr(^8cd to him a union 
of the, English and Russian noets, which should 
threaten the Swedish coasts, under the commaiid of 
Peter, every year until |)eace was concluded. Tt 
would have been, of course, impossible for the English 
Government to have consented to any arrangement of 
the kind. • 

The conference in Aland beran in May, 17J8. 
Bruce and Ostcrmann represented Russia, and (^ortz 
and Gyllenborg Sweden. Peter instn^ted'iiis repre** 
sentativcs to propose the cession by Sweden of Ingria, 
Livonia, Esthonia, including Reval, Oarelia, and 
Viborg ; the restitution to Sweden of Finland beyond 
tlie River Kymmene y freedom of trade between the 
two countries; tliat the waters of tbe Finnish coast 
shoold be open to commerce; peace between B^den 
and Ppla nd, the recognition of Augns|ns 11. as 
king; and uHcessloii of Stettin lo Prussia. The 
Ring of DenimK waff to* be indUded in the treaty if 
he gave up the Swedish territory he had conquered; 
and the King of England, as Elector, was to be in¬ 
cluded if he was willing to make an honourable peace 
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within three monthn. Charles, on the other hand, 
proposed that Russia should restore to Sweden all the 
provinces conouered in the war, with everything they 
had corftained-—men, money, and provisions—and 
should pay an indemnity, in addition, for having begun 
the war unjustly. The views of the principal parties 
were so divergent that it was difficult to see how any 
middle terms could be arrived at 

The battle at first raged round the possession of 
Livonia and Esthonio. It then narrowed itself to con¬ 
flict about Heval. The Swedes said that Finland would 
be of no use to them without it, and the Russians 
refused to surrender what they considered to he the 
key of the Gulf. Gcirtz went away for a whole month, 
ostensibly to consult his master. He returned with 
an extraordinary plan for a close alliance l)etween 
(fiiarles and Peter—the conquest of Norway, Meeklen* 
burg, Bremen, Verden, and even parts of Hanover. 
Pmssia^was to surrender Stettin, and to receive ]>art of 
Poland, and King Stanislaus was to be restored. This 
was a plan of his own, the child of a brain fertile in 
such projects. Charles only changed his views as far 
as to give u]) to Russia, Ingria, and C^arelia, whicli had 
formply belonged to her ; but he insisted on receiving 
bact’Livonia, Esthonia, and Finland, conquered in an 
nnjnst war, Negotiations seemed hopeless; an arrange¬ 
ment was further off than ever. Gorty, Lad been for 
weeks absent, and did not return. Ostermann gnulually 
formed the opinion that nothing but an invasion of 
Sweden by Rnssia would bring the Swedes to their 
senses. Then suddenly arrived the startling intelli¬ 
gence t^t Charles Xll. was dead, and that (^rtz had 
Been arrested. 

In the late autugm of 1718 King Charles hSl set 
ont on an expedition fbr the conqitbst of Norway, then 
beioD^ff to Denmark, laid siege to the town of 
FrednksBall, or rather to the Castle of Fredriksten, 
which commanded it. On the evenlii^ of December 11th 
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he rode up to the farthest portion of the htsicging 
works, and watched the operations. He climhed up and 
leaned upon the breastwork, with his chin on his left 
hand. Suddenly his hand fell to his side, and his head 
sank upon his shoulder. A musket^-ball from the 
fortress had pierced his left temple, and he was dead. 
He was succeeded by his sister, Ulrica Eleonora, the 
wife of the Crown Prince of Hesse-Cassel. Ostermann 
went to St. Petersburg, while Bruce remained behind 
in Aland to continue tlie negotiations. Peter took full 
advant,age of the change. He demanded with more 
insistence than before the cession of Livonia, Esthoiiia, 
Ingria, Viborg, and Kexholm, but declared himself 
ready to pay a sum of money for them. Each side 
d(‘clared itself anxious for peace ; but the ari'angemcnts 
lingered, and war again appeared to be imminent. 

Great efforts were made to separate Prussia from 
Sweden. The King of England, as Elector of Hanover, 
did his best to effect this object, and promised great 
advantages to Frederick William. Peter fitted out a 
large fleet with troops, which landed in the neigh- 
hourhood of Stockholm, and burned two towns and a 
hundred and thirty villages. Api^xiii devastated tlio 
neighbourhood of the Swedish capital, and swarms of 
('ossacks made their ajipearance in the same district.* 
This was in July 1719. Ostermann ijras sdnt to Stock¬ 
holm, but be fonud pnblic opinion not disposed to 
peace at any price, and the only offers he received 
were the cession of Narva, Beval, and Esthonia, but 
the surrender of Finland and Livonia. Peter, on 
hearing this, sent an ultimatum to Aland, stating that 
the conference must either be concluded w'ithin a fort- 
nigljjor broken off. The Swedes refused theseWms, 
and the conference came to an end.^. ^ 

Sweden was relyiflg on the assistoee of Engird. A 
treaty was condnaed between Oeorge L and iHrica. As 
Elector of Hanover he received the towns of Bremen 
and Verden, npon Vavment of a million thalers; as 
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Kiug of Great Britain lie made an alJiauce willi ISwvdeu, 
by whi^ he promised to provide a large subsidy, and 
to assist her to prevent tne predominance of Hussia 
ill the Baltic. Austria now entered into the field. 
The relations between her and Russia had been strained 
by the death of Alexis. Pressure was put upon th(* 
Tsar to withdraw his troops from Poland and Mecklen¬ 
burg, and there was some talk of Livonia being given 
(o Poland. Peter attempted to renew friendly rcla- 
ttons witli the Emperor, but without success. In 
answer to. this Poland was invaded by new swarms nf 
Russian armies, and Sheremetief, Ronne, and Men- 
shik6f jdayed in turn the part of dictators in Ihul. 
unfortunate country. Peter again used his favourile 
method of briberv. There was some discussion as to 
a ])Ossible partition of Poland, and it was felt that it. 
wQjild by uscRsh to give Livonia to a country which 
was itself falling to pieces from internal weakness. 
Russia, in want of allies, turned to >Spain as a possible 
frienif. That country was now governed by the great 
minister Alberoni, and its weight was not to be despised 
in the balance of European jiower. But the fall of 
that minister brought these negotiations to an end. 

The relations between England and Russia continued 
to be unsatisfactory. Both sides had cause for com¬ 
plaint, the English that Peter was secretly favonriug 
the Pretentler, ^le Russians that an English 8(iuadron 
appeared every summer in the Baltic. Peter knew tli at 
there was no unity of opinion in England with regai d 
to Rus-sia. On the one hand, the interests of England 
and Hanover were not precisely the same ; on the 
other, there was no likelihood of Great Britain nuder- 
l^kin^ an offensive war. Her power was not wielded 
by a commanding mind, and sbe needed peace JiO con¬ 
solidate the new^nasty. Carterehmight feel that it was 
against the imperial interests of^his country to permit 
the aggrandisement of Russia. English merchants, on 
the other hand, were not likely to view with favour the 
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ouU)reak of tt war betweeu the two countries. When 
Peter asked wlay the English deet appeared in the 
Baltic, he was told that England was acting as a 
mediator of peace, and that this step was taken to 
enforce her anthority. But he felt rightly that it 
would be impossible to accept the mediation of a 
country, the Government of which was notoriously 
favourable to Sweden and unfavourable to himself 
The English demonstrations became somewhat ridicu¬ 
lous, and were laughed at by the Opposition in parlia¬ 
ment. Admiral Norris could not prevent, in 1720, the 
lauding of the Russians in Sweden, and the burning of 
a few towns and a good many villages. In 1721 a 
Swedish fleet was defeated by a Russian under the 
very eyes of the English Squadron. It was evident 
that Peter was not to be intimidated, and that he was 
as sure of the real inability of England to injure him 
as he was of the essential friendliness of Prussia. 

At last George I. wrote to Queen Ulrica to urge her 
to make peace. He represented that these derhoustra- 
tions were very costly, and could only bo carried 
through by a very small majority in parliament. 
Sweden found by this that she could not depend oh 
eflective aid from England, and there wire signs that 
public (minion in that country was coming over to the 
side of Russia. Peace seemed to be uov^ in prospect f 
and it had been brought about b^' the dogged per¬ 
sistency of the Tsar. Diplomatic courtesies were 
exchanged between Ulrica and the Tsar. It was agreed 
to renew the negotiations somewhere in Finland in 
the neighbonrhoM of Abo. Eventually the town of 
Nystad^ founded by Gustavi^ Adolphus in ldl7, 
about miles from Aho, was chosen. Jdatters 
wercf however, prepared by the mediation of the 
French. Gatnpi^on, the Freneh Ambassador in 
Rnssia, was informed that Peter was prepared' to 
surrender intend, but nothing morev aud with that 
message he set ^ Sweden. 
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The conferences were opened at Nystadt on May 9th, 
1721, BoRsiefbein^ represented by Bmce and Oster- 
mann, and Sweden by Lilieustc^t and StrOmfeldt. It is 
remarkable that at this very time a Hnssian army was 
devastating Swedish territory. Livonitk was surrendered 
without much difficulty, but there was a hard struggle 
for the possession of Viborg.. The treaty was at last 
signed on September 10th. Livonia, Estbonia, Ingria, 
a part of Carelia, with Yiborg and its territory, became 
llussiau territory. Finland was restored to Sweden, 
and Peter paid a sum of two million thalers for the 
advantages he gained. Writing to Apr&xin im¬ 
mediately after he received the news of the peace he 
said; “ Scholars generally finish their studies in seven 
years. Our schooling has l>een three times as long, 
but has received so good a termination that it could 
no^ be better.” 

The rejoicings which followed the peace were of the 
usual tumultuous character; but the most important 
feature of them was that Peter now assumed the title 
of Emperor. On September 15th he sailed into his 
capital in his yacht, bringing the news of x>eace. After 
landing, he went to pray in the Trinity Church, and was 
beggeu by his friend to accept the rank of Admiral of 
thg Pleet. Casks of brandy were brought out into 
the open sc^re. Peter mounted a platform, and, alter 
announcing the gnd of the war, drank a bumper to the 
healUi of the people, amidst cheers, salutes from cannon, 
and /eux de joie* Twelve dragoons, with white scarves, 
banners, laurel wreaths, and trumpeters, rode into the 
city as heralds. 

A week afterwards, at a great masquerade whicJi 
lasted several days, Peter behaved like a child, 
danced on the tables, and sang songs. On the last day 
of October'the Berate decreed to^im the attribute of 
“ Great ” the name of “ Father of his country,” and 
the title of Emperor. Two days later he went in 
procession to a solemn seirvice. '^heu this was ovei> 
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the Chancellor, begged him, in the name of 
the fcJcnate and the Holy Synod, to allow himSelf to be 
called Peter the Great, Father of his country, and 
Emiieror of all the Russias. Then followed cries of 
“ Long live the Tsar !the ringing of bells, the firing 
of cannon, and the discliargc of mnskets both inside 
and outside the church. Peter, in accepting these 
honours, said: “ 1 wish our people to recognise in this 
war, and in this peace, the power of God for the 
blessing of Russia. We must thank God with all our 
might; but whilst hoping for peace we must not 
neglect our military strength, so as not to siiifer the 
fate of the Greek Empire.” The new title was 
immediately recognised by Prussia and Holland, and 
by Sweden in 1723; but it was disregarded by England 
and the German Emperor till 1742, and by France and 
Spain till 174o, and was not accepted by l^olaru] till 
1764. 



chapter XXXVll. 

WAR WITH PEIIBIA, 

W E' muBt now deal with tlie early hiatory of the 
relations of Russia with the far East, which 
are a matter of such burning interest to our own 
country at the present time. When Ivdn the Terrible, 
the first Russian Tsar, who reigned from 1533 to 1584, 
conquered Kazdn in 1552, and Astrakhan in 1554, the 
No^ay Tartars, who dwelt in the south-east of Russia, 
said : “ If the Tsar mixes himself up in our affairs, we 
are all^lost. He will conquer thii whole of the Ural, then 
Derbent, and we shall all become his subjects. Our 
books say that all the princes of Islam must, at some 
time or other, obey the Russian Tsar.” It was at that 
time that tliii Khans of Khiva and Bokhara established 
a diplomatic connection with Russia, in order to obtain 
commercial advantages, and that some of the princes 
of the OaBcasas invited the Tsar to interfere as 
arbitrator in the* quarrels that divided them. In the 
reign of the Tsar Boris (1598-1605), a 'Russian army 
appeared in the Caucasns, and played a certain part 
in the struggles between the princes of Imeritia, 
Grusia, and other provinces in that mountainous 
region. From the middle of the seventeenth century 
emissaries of their princes began to appear in Moscow, 
and to asarfor protection against Persia. The Iprincc 
of Ki^hetia sent* an embassy to the Tsar Alexis 
(1646—167^ to ask for his protection, on the ground 
that be had protected the Little Russians in their 
struggle against Poland. 

32J 21 
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At* the same time, a long delay el^j,p8ed & before 
Russia was willing to go to war with Persia for 
the sake of the ('aucasian Princes. The commercial 
interests of the country made the preservation of peace 
in the south-east a desirable thing. It was of 
importance, both to Bussia and to Western Euro])e, to 
preserve intact the commercial road which led into the 
heart of Asia. The stress of the struggle for trade 
was then felt at the Caspian Sea, as it has now moved 
off to much more distant climes. Almost all the States 
of Europe had endeavoured to make commercial 
treaties with Russia, in order to get a right of passing 
through that country on the way to Persia. Before the 
accession of Peter, llussian writers had pointed out that 
Russia was the natural medium for tbe trade between 
Europe and Asia, and that it was necessary to preserve 
her commercial interests in Bokhara, Khiva, atfd PerSia. 
They hoped to see the Caspian Sea swarming with 
Russian ships, and that it might be to their country 
what the Adriatic was to Venice. It was certain that 
a monarch of genius, like Peter, would adopt these 
ideas, and we cannot he surprised to find Witsen, the 
Burgomaster of Amsterdam, advocating Rassian trade 
with Persia and China; and John Perry, the energetic 
co-operator with the Tsar, making exhaustive studies 
in tne physical geography of the Caspian fc^a. 

Russia had been brought into conn<fction with China 
through tl^e conquest of Siberia in the seventeenth 
c-cutury. At the end of that century there was a Russian 
Church in? Pekin. Russian caravans went regularly 
to China. iPeter had the opportunity of gratifying the 
(jhinese E^iperor by sending him an English doctor. 
But these efforts were foiled hy the influence Df the 
Jesuits, whi were predominant in that country. There 
was greater hope success on the shores of the 
Caspian. Peter hoped to compensate himself by the 
ivcquisition of this sea, for the loss of the Ensdne. The 
reason, or the excuse, for interfering with the inde- 
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I>entlense of Jiali'-civilised tribes, is always fouild iu 
the insecnrity of the frontier. Russian caravans, on 
their road to Persia and Central Asia were often 
exposed to treachery and violence. Especially in the 
year 1712, the Les^ans were gnilty of these excesses. 
In consequence of wiis, a Russian ambassador was sent 
to Persia in 1716, with instructions to gain every 
jtossiblc information as to the condition of the country, 
ayd to examine the prospect of a future trade with 
India. 

In 17El a Turcoman, who had come to Astrakhan, 
ileveloj[>ed a scheme, according to which the Tsar shouhl 
make himself master of the upper waters i)f the Amu, 
where there was gold •, anti should restore the former 
e.oiu'so of the Amu Darya into the Caspian St‘,a, 
whicli i«ad been artificially diverted. These idejus were 
eagferly Ado])ted by a Circa.ssian prince, Alexander 
Rekovitcli, living in ISt. Petersburg. Peter liad long 
desired t<> open a road for commerce to India by way 
of the Aran, and he determined that BtSkovite.h should 
lead an expedition to Khiva. His instructions were 
drawn up by Peter^s hand. The Khau of Khiva was 
to he made |o recognise the snjierainty of Russia; the 
Khan of Bokhum was, if possible, to do the same. 

, BtHcovilch was to he accompanied by a small army 
of four thowand men, by marine officers and engineers. 
The expedition \^s a complete failure. The Khau of 
Kbiva was naturally suspicious that Peter’s object was 
not an embassy, but a military expedition. Ho 
persuaded B^kovitch to separate his force into small 
divisions, on the pretence that it would he easier to 
feed them, and they were then easily attacked and 
crushol in detail. B^kovitch was murdered. The 
torts whicbhad been erected on the Caspian coutd not 
be mayitained. The news gradnally reached Russia, 
and when in 1720 the Khan sent an envoy to ask for 
pardon, and for the renewal of friendship, he was thrown 
into prison at St. Petersburg, and«clied there. It was 
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said that the Khaii after this, receiving a l(»tter f!7om the 
Tsar, tore it into pieces and gave it to his children to 
play with. 

It was evident that the extension of the Russian 
frontier to tlie East would only be a question of time, 
and that the Turcomans and Galmucks, and other half- 
civilised nations would eventually be Russian subjects. 
There was then no powerful state at their batik to 
support them against Russian aggressions. It was ci 
different matter iti the South, ^ere an extension of 
authority over the Armenians and the Caucasians 
would bring Russia into conflict with Persia and the 
Porte. However, attempts to extend his dominions in 
that direction occupied Peter in the last year of his 
reign, and led to the campaigns in Persia wJiich we 
must now consider. 

Peter had, for some time past, paid considerable 
attention to Persia. He had treated the Armenian 
merchants in Russia with especial favour, and th<Ky had 
begged him to liberate them from the Persian yoke. 
He contemplated tlie conversion of the Caspian into a 
Russian lake, and the development of the wealthy 
district which lav to the south of that sea.a With these 
views he despatclied Vol^msky, who had been previously 
employed with Shafirof at Constantinople, as 
bassador to Persia, writing his instructions with his 
own hand. He was to pay particular attention to the 
province of Ghilan, investigating its geographical 
cha^teristics with the utmost secrecy. He was also 
to study the military power of Persia, the number and 
condition of its fortresses, and the relations between 
Persia and Turkey, and, if possible,, to influence the 
persox^ immediately in contact \with the Shnh by 
bribery. He was to exert his efforts te give the 
Fersiim trade a direction in favour m Russia, t(v secure 
the favour, of the Armenians by presents and good 
words, and to collect iiifonuation with regard to uieir 
nninb^, their condition, and their political sympathies. 
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Vol^ngjcy reached Ispahan in the spring of 171?, but 
WiA badly received. He was subjected to a sort of 
confinement and requested to de 2 )art as soon as 
possible* However, by astute diplomacy, lie contrived 
to remain, lie represented to the Tsar the state of 
things in the country to which he had been sent as 
miserable in the extreme. The Shah was unfit to rule, 
and the result was anarchy. Insurrection was rife, 
and iKiverty universal. It would be easy to conquer 
a considerable jiortion of Persia with a small army, 
and no tipic could be more favourable for the enter¬ 
prise than the present 

It was necessary, however, to w'ait until peace hail 
been conclnded with Sweden, and Volynsky, after 
signing a treaty of commerci», returned to Russia. On 
liis journey home he wintered in Sheraaha, and there 
heftrd freiu the c,ommandcr of the Persian army, who 
was a converted Christian, that it would be easy to 
ca])tine that province by a coup-fh-m/iin. He was 
told that the troops had not received their pay, and 
were ready to desert, also that the Shah had richly 
rewarded the Khan of Khiva for the murder of 
Bekovitch. , The Persians were iiuh’cd expecting an 
attack on the side of Russia, and it was said that an 
, aumy of eighty thousand men, and a fleet of several 
hundred sa^, were ready to begin the campaign. The 
Khan of Sbeinalla was only waiting for the arrival of 
the Russians to throw ofiP his allegiance to Persia. 

In 1720 Voiy-nsky was made Governor of Astrakhan. 
From that place he continued to urge Peter to begin 
the war. At last, towards the end of May 1722, the 
Emperor, as we must now call him, set out for 
Astrakhan. He was accompanied ^ Admiral Aprdxin, 
Tolstdi, Prince Cantemir, and the Empress Cattierine. 
When he arrived ^ the shores of the Caspian he was 
joined Dv the governors of several towns, who gave; in 
their sobmission. He issued a proclamation in which 
he declared that his object wa^ not to make war 
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against Persia, bat to pnnisb the robbers who had 
attacked the Rnssian caravans, and the rebels who had 
attacked Shcmaha ; that when he had freed the Shah 
from his mutinous subjects he would ask for nothing 
excei)t the cession of some provinces bordering on the 
shores of the Caspian. His army, which contained 
( 'Ossacks, (/almucks, and Tartars, was, in all, a 
hundred and six thousand strong. The cavalry were 
sent forward to Derbent, and the Emperor embarked 
with the infant n' at Astrakhan on Jnlv 2t)th. It was 
necessary to employ nearly tivc hundred tran8])orts. 

The expedition had to fight its wa>’ to Derbent; but 
the town was taken at the beginning of September. 
At Tarku, near the modern town of Petrovsk, Peter 
met with a cordial reception. However, the plan of 
[ulvancing to Shemaha, and from thence to Tiflis had 
to be given up. The authorities of Baku reiiiscd'to 
receive a Russian garrison, the trans])ort fleet had not 
arrived, and provisions were becoming scarcei So 
after leaving a garrison in Derbent, and building a fort 
in the River Sulak, to which he gave the name of Holy 
(h’oss, Peter sailed bac;k to Astmkhan, which he 
leached on October 15tb. He was there seized with a 
violent attack of illness, which was partly due to the 
excessive heat. He, however, employed himself by 
drawing up minute plans for further opcrjfhions. He 
wished to occupy the provinces south oV the (Caspian, if 
IKissible by friendly means. He ordered that accurate 
reports should be written on the province of Gbilan, 
Masandenui, and Astrabad, particularly as to places 
which were suitable for growing sugar. Brttckner 
remarks that it is jiossible that Peter’s anxiety to 
obtain nossession of these provinces arose from a fear 
lest thV might be occupied by the Turi.8. After 
completing their arrangements, and sending Cloloxicl 
^hipof to occupy the town of Besht, at the southern 
end of the Casj^, Peter returned to Moscow, which 
he entered in triumph on December 25th. 
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Shipof executed his task without difficulty. •It is 
often easy to capture an Eastern town, but difficult, to 
retain it. Persian troops gradually assembled round 
Resht^ and Shipof had to take measures for his Haf'ety. 
The governor now said that he no longer needed tlie 
aid of Shipof, and advised him to retire. The negotia¬ 
tions continued for several weeks ; but the Russians ^ 
remained. Shipof also succeeded in repelling a Persian 
force which attacked liim in overwhelming numbers. 
Just at this time Shah Hussein succeeded Sliali 
Mahmoud on the throne of Persia, and adopted the 
policy of making an alliance with tlie Porte. This 
alt.ered the situation of aftairs. The Turks were pro¬ 
bably as well aware as the Russians of tlie anarcljieal 
condition of tlie Persian Empire, and were, intending to 
occii{)y the very provinces which Peter had marked for 
hiS o\^. Russian troojis Jiad now obtained a firm 
footing in Ghilan, and in the summer of 1723 General 
Matihslikin got jiossessiori of the important harbour 
of Baku. It was, however, unlikely that these suc¬ 
cesses could be made of permanent value withont 
a war with Tnrkev. 

Here alfo the dogged perseverance of Peter was to 
serve him in good stead. Notwithstanding the repre¬ 
sentations of England and the Emperor, who wished for 
nothing more earnestly than a breach between Russia 
and the Port^*, the treaty of Adrianople, which had 
l>een concluded in 1713 for a term of years, was now 
changed into an “ everlasting ” peace. 'Nepluief, how¬ 
ever, had a hard task to keep things quiet. As the* 
Ohristians and Armenians had invoked the help of the 
Tsar, 80 now the Lesgians and other devotees of Islam 
claimed the support of the Sultan. The French 
Ambassudor warned Nejliiief that his cointrymen 
shoi^ld avoid tiie dominions ^f the Porte, and not 
attempt to make conquests in Grusia or Armenia. 
The Shah, in his extremity, appealed for aid to the 
Sultan. The representatives oj England, Austria, and 
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Venice represented the growing power of Peter., TJjoy 
said that if Gmsia an^ Armenia became Bnssian, 
Trebizond would be in peril, and that harbour might 
serve as a base of operations against Tnrkey in Asia. 
The Turks were anxions to avoid war, and they cmir 
tented themselves with enforcing upon Nepliiief some 
very candid troths. But they began to arm, and 
reinforcements were sent to Azof and to Erzernm. 
The people were demanding war; there was talk of 
an alliance between the Porte and the Khan of Khiva. 
Above all, the occnpation of Derbent was a thorn in 
the side of Turkey. They secretly sent money and 
promised troops to the Princes of the Caucasus to assist 
them to drive out the Russians. They at last made 
a categorical demand that the Russian troops should 
be withdrawn. 

Peter was, however, steadfastly determined that Le 
would cling to his possessions on the Caspian, even 
at the price of a war with the Porte. And it was,,per¬ 
haps, this very firmness which prevented a rupture. 
Tahmasp Mirza, the son and successor of Shah Hussein, 
had sent an ambassador to St. Petersburg, and 
here, on September 29th, 1723, a treaty w^s signed, 
by which, on condition that Peter should assist hin^ 
in recovering the Persian throne, he agreed to give 
up Derbent and Baku, as well as the other provinces 
of GhUan, Mazanderan, and Astrabad.«»Peter lost no 
time in consolidating these acquisitions. Forts were 
erected in the newly won provinces, and careful , in* 
quiries were made as to the advantages to be derived 
from them, the possible production of sugar, naphtha, 
and lemons, the possibility of navigating the Kura, 
and the distonce fimm Armenia and other neighbonzing 
countries!: The result of this was an arraugempnt with 
Turkey. The French ,Ambassador, the Marquis^ de 
Bonac, acted as mediator, but without instructions 
from his Court ,* and on June 2Srd, 1724, a treatv of 
demarcation was signe^ lietween Russia and Turkey 
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with iegar(Lto the lihiits of the Hnssian dominibiis on 
the side of Caacasns and on the side of Persia. 

When Rmnidntsef was sent to Constantinople to ratif 
this treaty, Peter addressed to him the last instmction 
which he over wrote on Eastern affairs. “ Armenian 
have come here with a request that we wUl take then 
Tinder onr protection. We have allowed them to settl 
in onr new Ons[)ian provinces. If the Turks sa; 
4i.nything about this, tell them that we did not invit 
the Armenians, hut that they begged for our support 
on the ground that they profess the same relij^ou 
belief, and that we cannot refuse it, from a feeling o 
common Christianity.” Noble words indeed, whici 
might serve as an example to the potentates of tiii 
present day ! Peter was occupied in tiie last days o 
bis life with his duties to the Annenian (Christians 
aftd hi^f relations to Grnsia. He had set a firm fool 
ujx>n the Caspian as he had upon tlie Neva and Baltic 
audJie regarded each as the starting-place of new 
conquests to be made in the interests ol‘ civilisation 
The conquests inthe West were durable; those in Persir 
lasted but for a season. The deadly climate forbade t] 
lengthy tenure. The Persians refused to ratify tin 
treaty of St. Petersburg, and conlinned to fight hotli 
Ugainst Russia and Turkey. At last, in 1732, thf 
Empress Anna signed a treaty at ttesht, by which tin 
' conquered proiflnces were restored to Persia. It waf* 
reckoned that from the year 1722, in which Peter hatl 
entered the country, till the time of its evacuation, 
there had perished in it a hundred and thirty thousand 
men. 



CHAPTER XXXmi. 

PETEK DIBS. 

L ittle more remains to be said. We must hasten 
to the end. There are many ways of estimating 
great men. Thf‘y arc difficult to understand, and need 
distance for perspective. The accounts left to ub of 
Caesar in the classics consist of frivolous anecdotes, 
probably untrue, but certainly in no way representing 
the work: or character of the man to whom the^' refdr. 
It is only in the present age, under the ^nidance of an 
historian of genius, that we begin to understand what 
lie really was. Napoleon was deified during his life 
and after his death. A reaction then set in which 
degraded him below any fjossible level. Now, as we 
recede from him, wo are led by impartial Americans to 
take a juster view; and perhaps a hundred years hence 
it will be possible to determine what niche he shall 
occupy amongst the heroes of history. < 

i:^o it is with Peter. It would be oa»^" to fill a book 
with stories about him, some true, many false—stales of 
^his drunkenness, his immorality, his cruelty, his mad 
'frolics. We might paint him as a barbarous madman, 
or, in the more modern style, as a man with some in¬ 
curable disease of character, inherited from ances^rs;^ 
which was the key to his activity. It has not ’jeen*" 
the objedfc of the present writer to do this. . He is of 
opinion that, in dealing with the doiiSgs of a man far 
greater than ourselves, we must first strain our mental 
vision to comprehend all that was reasonable and 
admirable in his conduct; and not until we have done 
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that }iave w£ the right to critieise or to abuse. Katnre 
gives us so lew really great characters that we cannot 
afford to lose one of them, and we must not look too 
narrowly into the guise in which they appear to ns. 
Still, no account of Peter would be complete without 
some notice of that wild and boisterous humour wliich 
surged in him np to his death, like the tossing sen 
wliieli he loved so well. 

• TJie last two vears of his life were not without 

ft 

clouds. His change of the Senate irito a inunber of 
colleges oV boards iiad not been a succe.ss, and there 
were bitter ({iiarrcls betw'een tliosc placed at their 
head. Peter had begun to see that tlie scheme was a 
lailiire, and that the oppressed and poor had lost, by 
not being able to make complaints personally to the 
Tsar. An observer writes: “There are over sixteen 
t1ionsa*ul unfinished cases in the 8euat(*, partly because 
in the provinces there are none but thieves and petty 
tyrants, partlj' because the Empire is too great, and 
especially because it is not good to limit with unwilling 
dogs; and tJie magnates would much rather do nothing 
than sit in rheir collf'ges.” Peter arrived at Peters¬ 
burg from his campaign in December 1723. The New 
Year was celebrated with all kinds of iV^stivals, but 
•the merriment was chequered by fuminc. Lefort, the 
Polish ^Sinister writes; “The masquerade is at the door, 
and the talk it only about amusements, at a time when 
the common people have tears in their eyes. We are 
on the eve of some sad extremity. The misery 
increases from day to day, and the streets are full oT 
people who are trying to sell their children.. Oiders 
ii^e been published to rive nothing to beggars; what 
will they become but highway robbers ? ’’ M iicli money 
bail bean spent uiwn the Turkish campaign,find much 
inoje was spent on efforts to bribe the oliicials of the 
Porte. Great sums had been devoted to public works, 
]>orts, and canals, profitable perhaps in the future, but 
bringing no immediate return.* 
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Dnrfng tlie spring of 172Ji Fetor spent som<? time 
at Peterhof, where he drank mineral wateis, and took 
exercise by mowing grass, and long wallcs with a 
knapsack. An ambassador complained that tbe 
TUmperor was so miieh ocenined with his villas, and 
with sailing in tbe (jiilf of Kinlantl, that no one had 
* the heart to interrupt him with mention of business. 
During this summer also took ])lace the consecration 
at St. Petersburg of the little boat in which Peter had 
taken his first lehsons in hailing. The feast lasted ten 
hours, and ever\ one was obliged to be present, even 
the Empress, the* Princesses, the Duchess of Meck¬ 
lenburg, and all the ladies ol‘ the (Jourt. Peter said 
that the man who did not, get drunk on that day 
wouhl be a good-for-nothing fellow, and certainly set 
the example. The serene which followed had l)etter 
not be described. 

On May 18th, 1724, an important event took place, 
the coronation of the Empress iJatliCrine in .the 
(Wkedral of the Assumj)tion at, Moscow. Peter 
himself placed the crown on his wife’s hctid, while 
keeping the sceptre in his own hand. The ceremony 
was followed by the usual festivities. In 1722, before 
leaving for the Persian campaign, the Emperor had 
issued a decree which gave each Emperor the power • 
of nominating his successor. This undoubtedly 
passed over the claims of his grandson Peter. It was 
not known whomiie would choose himself—perhaps one 
of his daughters, perhai)8 his wife or his gnmdson. 
Put the coronation of (’athcrine seemed to imlicate 
tliat he wished her to succeed in case he should die 
suddenly; and it is reported that he atitually stated 
this to be the case. 

On returning to Petersburg the Emperor showed 
even an increased disii^clination to public business, 
and atfairs got into great confusion. Indeed, *the 
character of Peter seemed to have changed. Sometimes 
he was indefatigable at ]york, at others he preferred to 
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be alone, aijd was rfccasionally ho morose that, mo oue 
dared to speak to him abont business. Now he would 
send for his doctor, now for his confessor, and then, dis¬ 
regarding the welfare both of his body and his soul, give 
himself up to drinking. In August 1124 the oonsecrar 
tion of a new church at Tsarskoc-Seh') was ccslcbrated 
by the consumption of three thousand hottles of wine. 
l*eter was ill in bed for a week after it, but. soon 
• indulged in a new debauch. In November he 
1 ‘eturned to St, Petersburg, but set out immediately to 
visit the iron-works at Systerbeck. On liis way, at 
Tjakhta, iii the Bay of Oroiistadt, he saw a boat, full 
of soldiers and sailors, grounded in stormy weather 
before his eyes. Peter onlered his men to sail np to if, 
jumped into the water np to his waist, and helpc*(l to 
drag file boat off the shoal. He worked the whole 
diglit tu the water, and succeeded in saving the lives of 
twentv men, while several of his own crew were 
drowjiptl ill nil* operation. Tlii‘ next day he felt an 
attack of fev(‘r, gave np his journey, and sailed back 
to the capital. 

On his return he became gradually worse. He 
suffered from stone and from other atfecHous of tlui 
bladder. Ht* was sometimes in sncJi ])aiu t.hat ho was 
•unable to attend to any business. Still, gravt* and gay 
were ni#st incongruously mingled in his life. His 
chosen booii-(^unpauions had been formed many years 
before into a society which was called ‘‘ The Most 
Frolicsome and Drunken Synod.” Thi' head of this, 
Buturlin, had recently died, and it became ueces.sarf 
to elect another Prince-Pope, as this ofHcer was called 
Tl^e fourteen “ cardinals ” were shut uj), as in a regular 
coBclave, each in a separate compartment, not one 
being illowcd to come out nntil tne new 4’ope was 
chQsen. At the same tirncfc each member had to 
swallow, every quarter of an hour, a large spoonful of 
whisky. Early next morning they were let out, and, 
as they could not decide in anf other way, they had to 
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ballot .for their pontiff. The Pope was then placed 
upon a throne, and all were obli^^ed to kiss' his slipper. 
In the cvenin<( supper was served with the flesh of 
wolves, foxes, bears, cats, niid rats. ^ 

At tlie blessinu: of the Itiver Neva on the day of 
Epiphany, I’eter canglit a vioJenI cold; but this did 
•not prevent him from attending with Catherine the 
disorderly wedding of a servant. At the end of the, 
month he was engaged to go to Higa, to be present at 
the marriage of ids daughter Anna to the Duke of 
IIolstein-Gottorp. From this union sprang the 
Emperor Peter 111., and the ]>resr‘nt Imjierial llouseof 
Russia. Ho was so unwell that his journey was post- 
])oiumI for a weedf. lie was then oblige<l to take to 
his ])cd, and it was found he had inflammation of 
the bladder. Ho became gradually worse. On Feb¬ 
ruary liind he confessed and reccued the Sacrunenh. 
Four days later he signed a ])roclamation, by wliich all 
persons who had been exiled with liard*-labour i?^ere 
s(‘t free, and all criminals were pardoned except those 
who were guilty of murder and other serious crimes. 
He was in tbe utmost agony, and could not repress his 
cries. In a «juiet interval he called for a slate, on wliich 
he only wrote the words “ Give all.” ble hud probably 
intended to designate his successor. After this he fell • 
into a stupor, wliicli lasted for thirty-si.x hoprs; and 
on February bth, 17;3o, at six o’clock in-r iJie morning 
lie breathed his last He was only fifty-two years of 
age, and with care might have lived much longer. 
Koerhave, the great Dutch physician, was consulted as 
t.o his mahwly, but too late. When he heard of his death, 
he exclaimed, “ My God, was it jiossible to allow that 
great man to die, when he might have been cured wjlh 
a pennyworth of medicine ? ” There is no donjiit that 
his exposure in the sea at Lakhta ^s a principal 
cause of his death. 

When he was in the final agony the Senate, after 
long debate, decided that, in case of his death, they 
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wonl^recognise C^tkeriuc as his successor. Tlu^|)opn- 
hicc of the Sapital heard of the accesKion of Catherine 
simultaneously with the death of the Emperor. What^ 
ever rfuay have been the concealed diRcoiitcnt, there 
was no active opposition. The body of the deceased 
monarch lay in state in a hall decorated with Gobedin 
tapestry. On March 10th it was transferred with solemn • 
I>omp to the Cathedral of 8t. Peter and St. Paul, in 
,thc fortress of the same name. Here it lay for many 
years under a canopy in the centre of the church, and it 
was not till Juin* 1st, 1731,in the reign of the Empress 
Anna, that it was transferred to the vault which now 
contains it, where he rests with all his successors, ex¬ 
cept his grandson, the child of Alexis. 

What shall we say of him ? The story of Jiis life 
and works is his best monument. Most remarkable is 
tke enwgy of his vitality, the passion wliich he put into 
everything he did, work and play, humanity and 
enujiy. Hotc dilFerent from his fonjfatlnjrs, who.se 
lazy round w^as only broken by prayer and fasting! 
Up at four, immediate work at state business ; at six 
to the Admiralty ortho Senate—tin* whole day occn])ied 
till an ea^Jy bed. Leisure, if it could b(* so called, 
spent in hammering, carpentering, the use of me tbema- 
4ical instruments. Never answer Present,ly ” was his 
order. T^e road of “ To-morrow,” he knew, leads to tin; 
house of “Nevtr.” He might have said, with Napoleon, 

“ I may lose a battle, but I will never lose a minute.” 
Everytljiiig stuck fast when he was not idiere to push 
it He was no friend of lu.xury. He sle])t on aplank,* 
ate ])lainly and little, drank indeed too much, wore 
simple clothing, drove about in a gig. Yet. his sim¬ 
plicity was not free from parsimony. His rough 
and l3oiiteron8 horse play has been already noticed. 
Some of it beloaged to his ag§. He had a demonic 
side* to his personality ; one might say that he was 
European in his intellect, Asiatic in his sport, Savage 
in his wrath. He possessed extraordinary power 
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of enjoyment. His iiutnro flowed out on all si^es in 
an abundant stream. * 

His letters give a vivid picture of the man. 
ThouKande of them have been preserved. They show, 
not only his <‘,apacity, his nnrjjsting activity, but his 
humour, his hon-^homie.^ and his loveablcness. With 
►all this passion, he had the clearest insight. He 
desired to know everything as it was. He had no 
natural taste for literary pursuits ; he was a man of. 
science above everything, and in that respect was the 
forerunner of a future age. Still, he did much for 
building and decoration : he collected pictures and 
engravings. He often had his portrait painted, and 
had apparently a genuine passion for gardening. 
Perhaps his most valuable research was in geo¬ 
graphy. He inaugurated, if he did not carry out, 
importuiit voyages of di8cover}\ He gave a pewerful 
imjmlsc to the making of maps. Ilis communi¬ 
cations to the Aca<lemie dos Sciences ‘in Paris^pnt 
the surroundings of the (Caspian Sea in an entirely 
new liglii. 

He exacted labour from all, but he was the first to 
submit to it himself. He imposed on no pue a task 
which he was not himself willing to fulfil, or a 
sacrifice which he refused to bear. His little cottage* 
at Zaaudam may fitly be considered as tht^germ of 
his career. That wooden hut, with rough tables 
and its enpboard-bed, enclosed now, like the shrine 
of a saint, iu the stately building which his successors 
•Jiave erected round it, is a type of the Russian Empire 
of to-day; founded in frugality and hal'd work, con¬ 
spicuous to the world for its ])ageantry and magnifi¬ 
cence, On the walls of tlmt humble shanty, which 
Peter loyed so well that he tried to reproduce its 
conditions wlierever he went, hangs aitabiet with an 
inscription written by Alexander L— 


Hfl'ieBO LiasBOMy neJOstKy Maio.'" 
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Ijet ns (tonclndo witli these words : Nothiufr Qan bo* 
Smair to a ^Jreat Man.” The material life of a man 
is bnt the clothing of his spirit, and it is by tlie sfiirit. 
that we must judge him. 


rni: knd. 
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